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BOY  LABOUR  INQUIRY. 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE. 


To  enquire  and  report  on  the  main  occupations  followed  by  boys  on  leaving  public 
elementary  schools  in  certain  typical  towns  ;  the  opportunities  of  promotion  in  such 
occupations  or  of  training  for  other  occupations ;  and  the  extent  to  which  such  boys 
subsequently  obtain  regular  employment  (skilled  or  unskilled)  as  adults;  the  Investiga- 
tor to  have  power  to  make  any  feasible  suggestions  of  a  remedial  character  indicated  by 
the  facts. 


To  THE  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  or  Distress. 
Sir, 

In  submitting  to  you  the  following  report  I  wish  to  express  my  great  obligations 
to  my  indefatigable  assistant  Mr.  J.  S.  Nicholson,  whose  experience  of  boys,  combined 
with  sound  commonsense  and  clear  judgment,  have  made  his  services  invaluable.  I 
must  also  give  my  heartiest  acknowledgments  to  the  very  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  voluntarily  devoted  weeks  of  their  time  to  the  great  labour  of 
collecting  or  collating  the  information  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Harben  especially  has  given  immense  labour  to  the  analysis  of  the  forms  of  industrial 
biography  filled  in  by  some  thousands  of  boys,  and  without  his  help  and  that  of  Mr.  C.  B.  M. 
Hodgson,  who  constructed  many  of  the  charts,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  sift 
the  mass  of  material  at  my  disposal  and  elicit  any  of  the  information  contained  in 
it.  Many  others  have  visited  lads  or  taken  up  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  though  in 
some  cases  they  have  submitted  separate  memoranda,  which  appear  under  their  names 
in  the  Appendix,  in  many  cases  they  have  been  ready  to  give  their  services  from  interest 
in  the  Inquiry  without  any  individual  recognition.  Without  their  assistance  this  Report 
could  not  have  covered  anything  like  the  same  ground  as  it  has  done,  and  must  have 
been  even  more  incomplete. 

CYRIL  JACKSON. 

February  20th,  1908. 
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BOY  LABOUR  INQUIRY. 


Scope  of  the  Inquiry* 


I  was  asked  to  report  on  the  occupations  entered  upon  by  boys  leaving  tbe  elementary 
schools  in  some  of  the  large  towns.  As  the  enquiry  has  arisen  out  of  the  consideration  of 
the  "  Unemployed  "  problem,  I  have  limited  my  investigations  to  one  aspect  of  these 
occupations — viz.,  their  prospects  of  permanence  and  educative  value  for  adult  industry. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  resist  the  temptation  to  diverge  into  considerations  of  the 
conditions  under  which  boys  work,  e.g.,  the  hours  of  labour  are  frequently  excessive, 
some  trades  are  dangerous  and  unhealthy,  and  the  physical  strain  in  many  is  often  unduly 
great.    It  would  have  been  interesting  to  follow  up  the  questions  touched  on  by  the 
Labour  Commission  (1894),  in  such  a  paragraph  as  the  following  :  "  Even  when  not  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  the  work  performed  by  boys  was  considered  by  some  witnesses  to  be 
too  laborious.    Thus  in  one  printing  firm  boys  under  16  were  mentioned  as  working  36  Final  Report  of 
and  40  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  in  copper  works  they  were  said  to  do  very  heavy  work  for  tbe  Royal  Com- 
ridiculously  small  pay  ;  and  in  a  glass  bottle-making  firm  they  had  to  run  25  miles  a  ^^^^^y*^"  ^^^^ 
day,  carrying  bottles  between  the  furnace  and  the  annealing  oven.    Boy  labour  was,  p^rt  ii  p  303 
moreover,  considered  likely  to  lead  to  accidents,  and  it  was  therefore  advised  that  they  Section  467, 
should  not  be  employed  so  early  as  at  present  on  work  requiring  skill."    Such  matters  are  of  Cd.  7421. 
very  great  importance  and  indirectly  have  some  bearing  on  their  capacity  for  future 
employment,  as  the  boys  may  be  injured  in  their  physical  development  and  their  intellectual 
progress  by  too  heavy  work  and  such  long  hours  that  they  have  no  time  for  study  and 
self-improvement. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  strictly  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  as  time  did  not 
permit  of  an  enlargement  of  the  field. 

Methods  of  Inquiry. 
Three  main  statistical  sources  of  information  are  available  : — 

lilementary 

1.  The  Return  compiled  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1899  of  the  occupations  Schools  (children 
of  children  leaving  school.  "^^^^^^^S 

°  wages). 

2.  The  Census  Returns  for  1901.  23. 

3.  The  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  to  the 
Home  Ofl&ce. 

From  these  and  from  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  Life  and  Labour, 
various  occupations  in  which  there  was  an  apparent  excess  of  boys  who  could  not  when  ^"^^^  P- 
adults  be  absorbed  in  the  same  branch  of  industry. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  information  as  to  these  occupations  by  interviews  with  Specimen  forms 
employers,  trade  unionists,  and  others  with  knowledge  of  these  industries  and  by  getting  i"  Appendix  X. 
employers  to  furnish  returns  as  to  their  own  works.  Unfortunately,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  the  forms  have  been  filled  (less  than  1,000  out  of  4,700  issued).  Employers 
are  not  very  anxious  to  give  their  managers  the  extra  labour  involved  and  they  do  not 
care  to  ask  their  men  questions.  A  number  refused  on  the  ground  that  exhaustive 
returns  are  being  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  Census  of  Production.  To  these 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  access,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  have  engaged  that  they 
should  be  seen  only  by  their  ov/n  officials  and  regarded  as  strictly  confidential. 

In  addition  to  these  inquiries  of  employers,  persons  connected  with  Distress 
Committees,  Charity  Organisation  and  Skilled  Employment  societies.  Lads'  and  Men's 
Clubs,  and  Evening  Schools,  and  those  who  have  written  on  the  question  of  boys'  employ- 
ment have  been  consulted. 
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Specimen  form  in 
the  Appendix, 
p.  154. 


See  below. 
Tables  12-24. 
pp.  44-54. 


Appendix  IV. 
pp.  95-108. 
and  Appendix 
pp.  116-129. 


VI, 


Appendix  VII, 
pp.  144-146,  and 
146-150. 


ij^Part  2,  p.  vii.) 


See  belowp 
TaWles  4-11. 
pp.  36-43. 

Census  General 
Report,  1901, 
p.  77,  Cd.  2174. 


A  form  of  industrial  biography  for  young  men  was  issued  to  obtain  direct  evidence, 
if  possible,  of  the  length  of  time  boys  remain  in  particular  occupations  and  the  age  at 
which  they  are  displaced  if  they  have  been  in  boys'  work  which  does  not  lead  them  on 
into  permanent  employment  as  adults. 

Unfortunately  here  too  there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  forms  filled 
up.  Out  of  12,000  issued,  only  4,000  have  been  returned  to  us.  Lads  are  always  sus- 
picious of  anything  which  they  think  is  prying  into  their  affairs  and  they  believe 
there  must  be  "  something  behind."  (The  Heading  Poor  Law  Commission  was  also 
objected  to.) 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  these  industrial  biographies  have  been  set  out  in  a  series 
of  charts  and  tables.  These  charts  show  the  proportion  of  boys  at  various  ages  in  each 
kind  of  employment.  The  area  of  each  section  not  the  direction  of  the  lines  is  the 
important  feature  to  study. 

I  was  only  instructed  to  inquire  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  the  very  limited  period  assigned  to  the  enquiry  (originally  70  days  extended  to 
eighty-five  days)  I  could  only  hope  to  make  investigations  in  those  places  in  which  I 
could  get  voluntary  assistance.  The  members  of  University  Settlements  and  other  social 
workers  have  most  kindly  helped  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  to  them  the  Royal 
Commission  is  indebted  for  anything  of  value  in  the  industrial  biographies  of  individual 
lads  and  in  the  results  of  interviews  with  employers.  Speaking  generally  only  those 
who  know  something  of  local  conditions  and  of  the  persons  *  from  whom  the  inquiry  is 
made  are  able  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  replies  to  statistical  returns.  Reports 
from  many  of  these  helpers  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Statistical  Evidence. 

If  we  consider  first  the  statistical  evidence  mentioned  above,  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  enormous  proportion  (between  70  and  80  per  cent.)  of  boys  entering  un- 
skilled occupations  on  leaving  school.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  all  boys  to  enter 
the  so-called  skilled  trades.  The  main  considerations  are  whether  their  occupations 
are  beneficial  to  themselves  and  fit  them  for  ultimately  being  useful  to  their  utmost 
capacity  and  whether  these  occupations  are  necessary,  or  only  exist  because  there  is  a 
supply  of  cheap  boy  labour  which  saves  the  employers  the  trouble  of  providing  in  other 
ways  for  the  services  rendered  by  boys. 

1.  The  Appendix  contains  some  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  return  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  1899.  These  are  supplemented  by  some  figures  compiled  by 
the  London  County  Council  last  year  (1907)  and  by  a  few  returns  from  certain  school 
masters. 

In  the  return  of  1899,  it  appears  that  40  per  cent,  of  boys  leaving  London  schools 
became  errand  boys,  van  boys,  etc.  ;  14  per  cent,  became  shop  boys,  and  8  per  cent,  office 
boys  and  junior  clerks.  Some  18  per  cent,  entered  the  building,  metal,  woodwork, 
clothing  and  printing  trades. 

In  the  provincial  towns  the  percentages  vary  very  much.  A  cotton  town,  Oldham, 
shows  1  per  cent,  in  transport  (errand  boys,  van  boys,  etc.),  while  25  per  cent,  go  into 
four  trades  :  building,  metal,  woodwork  and  clothing,  and  56  per  cent,  into  the  textile 
trades.  On  the  other  hand  transport  in  ports  like  Bristol  (35*7  per  cent.),  Liverpool 
(30"  6  per  cent.),  and  Newcastle  (35  per  cent.)  absorbs  a  proportion  of  the  boys  more  nearly 
approximating  to  London. 

2.  The  Census  figures  give  more  detailed  information,  {a)  There  has  been  a  steady 
diminution  of  boys  employed  under  15  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the 
decade  from  1891  to  1901  "  the  tables  show  a  distinct  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  occupied 
males  under  15  years  and  over  56  years  of  age.  In  the  former  case  the  change  is  pro- 
bably due  in  great  measure  to  the  operation  of  the  Education  Acts." 

Since  that  date  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903  have  been  passed,  and  with 
the  stimulus  given  to  Secondary  Education  and  counting  on  the  zeal  of  new  Education 
Authorities  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  decrease  may  be  even  more  marked  in  the  next 
Census  return. 

*  For  example  Mr.  Copeland  of  the  National  Refuges  Society  obtained  a  large  number  of  most  valuable 
biographies.  The  boys  added  personal  letters  which  showed  that  they  were  writing  freely  to  him  as  a  friend 
and  that  their  evidence  was  full  and  trustworthy  because  they  knew  him. 

NOTE  .—References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Some  exceptions,  however,  are  noted  to  the  rate  of  decline  in  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  and  these  exceptions  are  very  significant. 

"  While  owing  to  the  restriction  of  child  labour,  the  total  number  of  boys  under  Cg^g^^g  General 
fifteen  years,  returned  at  the  recent  Census  as  employed,  showed  a  decrease  of  12 '9  per  Eeport,  p.  100. 
cent,  on  the  numbers  enumerated  in  1891,  the  number  of  messenger  boys  at  the  same 
ages  declined  by  only  5  •  1  per  cent."    A  little  later  it  is  stated  that  "  in  the  last  intercensal 
period  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Services  rose  from 
14,955  to  22,819,  or  by  52-6  per  cent." 

Other  occupations  show  a  proportional  increase  of  b  ys  to  men  in  the  last  intercensal 
period,  e.g.,  carmen,  street  sellers,  soap  workers  and  carpenters,  in  more  or  less  marked 
degrees.    It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  how  few  are  the  trades  in  which  an  actual  or  a      Table  5. 
proportional  increase  of  boys  is  shown.    It  is  evident  that  boy  labour  has  not  been  PP' 
increasing  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  be  considered  a  necessary  corollary  of  industrial 
development. 

(6)  We  learn  also  from  the  Census  figures  the  particular  branches  of  industry  which 
have  an  apparent  excess  of  boys  beyond  the  number  which  can  be  ultimately  absorbed 
in  the  trade  as  adults.  The  Table  printed  on  pages  36  and  37  below  shows  almost  at  a  glance 
how  the  number  of  boys  in  two  quinquennial  periods  under  20  compare  with  the  whole  num- 
ber of  workers  in  the  trade  and  how  far  they  can  hope  to  continue  in  it  as  men.  It  is  true 
that  the  excesses  shown  may  be  only  apparent  and  that  owing  to  expanding  trade  {see 
p.  7  below)  the  result  which  appears  probable  may  not  actually  come  to  pass.  The  Census 
Tables  do,  however,  give  roughly  an  indication  of  the  trades  in  which  boys  are  likely  to 
fail  to  remain  as  men  and  they  have  formed  one  of  the  starting  points  for  this  enquiry. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  occupations  comes  the  National  Government,  and  in  this  Census  General 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of  boys  and  also  a  considerable  proportionate  increase  ^^f^^^'  PP' 
of  boys  compared  with  men.    Among  other  occupations  which  show  apparent  excesses  ^ 
of  boys  are  the  clerical,  sections  of  the  metal  trades,  brick  making,  glass  trades,  cotton  Summary  tables, 
and  wool,  rope  manufacture,  milk  sellers,  shops,  etc.  p.  186. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious,  that  messenger  boys  have  a  very  short  life  as  such,  and 
that  this  particular  form  of  occupation  ceases  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  require  higher 
wages.  It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  just  in  this  class  that  the  decrease 
in  boy  employment  is  least  marked. 

The  Summary  Tables  of  the  Census  show  as  clearly  as  the  Parliamentary  Return  Census  Summary 

the  enormous  number  of  messengers.  Tables, 

^  Cd.  1523,  p.  186. 

Under  14  years  of  age  there  are  no  less  than  32,536  (23*5  per  cent,  of  those 

occupied  under  that  age),  while  there  are  41,659  aged  14,  and  54,592  from  15  to 

19  years  of  age  inclusive,  of  whom  it  is  probable  that  the  bulk  are  under  17 

years  of  age.    In  the  next  age  period  (viz.,  from  20  to  24  inclusive),  the  number  is  ^    ^  , , 
l^lxr  Q  nno  &    r  \       >  /»  See  Table  1 4. 

only  8,993.  pp  33 

If  there  are  added  the  2,587  messengers  under  14  years  of  age  (1  •  8  per  cent.)  employed 
by  the  National  Government  it  appears  that  over  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  occupied 
boys  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  inclusive,  are  employed  as  messengers. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  to  discover  if  possible  how  far  the  labour 
of  these  boys  is  necessary  to  the  community,  and  how  far  they  themselves  are  beneficially 
employed,  whether  they  are  merely  filling  time  till  they  can  get  into  a  trade,  and  whether 
they  are  acquiring  good  or  bad  habits  for  their  future  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  easy  means  (except  by  direct  inquiry)  of  finding  out  to  what  trades 
messengers  go.  The  factory  returns  do  not,  of  course,  give  ary  information  as  to 
messengers. 

As  was  apparent  in  the  Parliamentary  Return,  the  number  varies  very  much  in  different 
towns — thus  while  in  Bolton  only  7 '70  per  cent,  of  the  boys  occupied  under  15  are 
messengers,  in  Liverpool  44 '4  per  cent,  are  so  employed.  The  difference  is,  of  course,  due 
to  the  superior  attraction  of  the  spinning  mills  in  the  former  town.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  larger  percentage  of  adult  unemployed  in  Liverpool  is  in  any  way 
due  to  the  inferior  training  in  habits  of  regular  industry  of  the  messenger  compared  with 
the  little  piecer  in  a  cotton  mill. 
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Tables  1-3, 
pp.  33-36. 
Chart  A,. 
See  al-so  Appen- 
dix IX.,  p.  153. 


Booth,  Vol.  v., 
p.  45,  &c. 


3.  The  Home  Office  have  ve-j  kindly  given  evey  facility  for  consulting  the  Statis- 
tical information  in  the  Department  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factorie?  and  Workshops. 
They  furnished  a  very  valuable  return  of  the  proportions  in  various  trades  of  boys  under, 
and  men  over,  18,  and  they  kindly  worked  out  what  they  considered  should  be  the  normal 
percentages  of  the  two  ages  if  the  bays  were  to  be  properly  absorbed  in  the  industry. 
The  age  group  ratio  of  males  should  be,  speaking  generally,  13  "5  from  14  to  18  years  of 
age,  and  86 '5  from  18  to  60  years  of  age — these  limits  being  taken  as  the  industrial  life. 
From  this  return  it  appears  that  in  factories  or  workshops  the  most  marked  apparent 
excessesof  boys  are  in  hemp,  jute,  worsted  (1),  clay  and  stone,  glass  (2),  tobacco  and  paper, 
printing  (3),  stationery,  etc.  *They  kindly  allowed  us  to  consult  their  books  and  other 
documents,  to  trace  the  particular  branches  of  these  industries  and  the  particular 
localities  in  which  these  apparent  excesses  occurred. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  official  sources  of  information  I  was  enabled  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  to  see  the  notes  compiled  for  his  book  on  London  labour  so  far  as 
they  related  to  boys.  ^  . 

From  him  is  derived  the  following  Table  of  trades  which  have  an  exaggerated  pro- 
portion of  boys  and  young  men  in  London :— 


Occupation. 

Piiiicipal  Deviation 
Normal  Line. 

from 

Direction  of  other  Deviations. 

Warehousemen  and  Messengers 

Strongly  marked  excess  to 

20 

Deficiency  30  and  up. 

Factory  Labour  (undefined)  - 

j>  1) 

)! 

20 

Commercial  Clerks,  et'\  - 

))  >i 

If 

25 

Printers  - 

1)  i> 

)) 

30 

Deficiency  45  and  up. 

.•Drapers,  etc.  

i>  )) 

30 

-Army  and  Navy    .       -       -  . 

n  » 

)i 

30 

Deficiency  in  prime  of  life. 

Domestic  Service  -       -       -  - 

!'  )! 

)> 

30 

II                  SI  II 

Soap,  candles,  glue,  etc.  - 

Moderate  excess  to  20 

Chemical  Workers - 

•>  1) 

20 

Hemp,  Jute,  and  Fibre  Workers 

)>  ») 

20 

Ddficiency  in  prime  of  life. 

Paper  Manufacturers 

1)  i> 

20 

Civil  and  Municipal  Service  - 

»  It 

20 

Stationers  

U  )> 

25 

Bookbinders  

)l  » 

25 

Glass  and  Earthenware  - 

,1  )> 

25 

Ironmongers,  etc.  -       -       -  - 

))  >I 

25 

Grocers,  etc.  

I> 

25 

Surgical  and  Electrical  Instrame  .ts 

) ,  )) 

30 

Deficiency  45  and  up. 

Milksellers  

1>  )) 

30 

II          II  II 

Bakers  and  Confectioners 

))  '1 

30 

Butchers  an  1  Fi  hmongers 

)I  11 

30 

Carmen  ------ 

))  )) 

30 

Plumbers  ----- 

)I  »> 

30 

*For  some  details  of  these  trades  see  Appandix  II.,  pp.  66-99,  especially  (1)  p.  81  (2)  p.  80  (3)  p.  70. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  shoe  trade  ia  Appendix  VI..  pp.  119  and  127. 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the.pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the^page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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In  dealing  with  London  figures  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  instead  of  the 
progressive  decrease  in  the  successive  age  groups  which  should  be  seen  if  the  numbers  in  each 
group  were  the  survivors  of  the  previous  one,  the  cardinal  fact  about  London  is  that  its 
population  is  not  self-supplying,  but  is  recruited  by  immigration.  London  has  actually 
more  male  inhabitants  between  20  and  25  than  between  15  and  20. 

Further,  an  excess  may  only  be  apparent  and  not  real.  In  a  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustry all  the  boys  may  be  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  carmen  the  1891  Census  showed  an 
enormous  apparent  excess  between  15  and  20,  and  20  and  25,  yet  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  were  in  1901  sufi&cient  carmen  between  25  and  35  to  include  not  only  all  the  survivors 
of  these,  but  a  very  large  body  of  rural  immigrants  as  well. 

Probably  there  is  a  real  excess  of  boys  in  various  trades  (among  which  two  striking 
ones,  though  small,  are  paper  manufacture  and  soap  making,  in  London)  as  well  as  among 
clerks,  messengers  and  warehousemen. 

Statistical  Evidence  not  Final. 

It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  obtain  anything  like  final  accuracy  from  any  of  the 
above  Statistical  Returns.    Trades  are  so  sub-divided,  the  conditions  differ  so  much  in  S(3e  Appendix 
different  localities  and  even  in  different  workshops,  that  there  may  be  no  apparent  excess     '  P- 
in  the  total  figures  for  the  country,  and  yet  in  many  places  scores  of  boys  are  being  turned 
adrift  because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  place  where  they  have  been  working.  In 
the  returns  obtained  from  various  employers  extraordinary  differences  of  practice  obtain. 
Some  take  a  personal  interest  in  their  workpeople  and  endeavour  to  arrange  that  few  Ste  lielow,  p,  21. 
more  boys  are  employed  than  can  be  ultimately  absorbed  ;  others  simply  employ  boys 
for  one  branch  of  their  business  and  do  not  consider  them  in  relation  to  other  branches, 
but  turn  them  off  and  take  on  younger  boys  as  soon  as  they  ask  for  higher  wages. 

There  are  certain  obvious  facts,  e.g.,  that  in  large  businesses  there  may  be  sections  C.  S.  U.  Pam- 
wholly  given  up  to  boy  labour,  and  yet  the  boys  may  be  absorbed  in  other  branches  of  the  ph!et.  Jrregular 
work  when  they  grow  up.   Messengers  for  large  firms,  van  boys  for  large  railway  companies,  g^.^'^^j^'^p* 
office  boys  in  very  big  commercial  houses,  have  many  chances  of  absorption  which  the  boy  Spencer"^  Gi^bb 
who  is  in  a  small  business  cannot  have.    As  Mr.  Spencer  Gibb  puts  it,  in  some  cases  the  loos.   p.  6. 
employer  has  an  office  boy  as  his  whole  staff,  "  the  office  boy  is  the  Co." 

Similarly  other  statistical  evidence  must  be  largely  discounted.  In  the  Eeturns  of 
Distress  Committees  it  is  noticeable  that  there  are  comparatively  few  young  men.  This  is 
due  to  many  reasons,  the  most  potent  probably  being  that  single  young  men  know  that  it 
is  no  use  to  apply.    Work  as  a  rule  will  only  be  given  to  married  men  with  dependants. 

The  fact,  too,  that  large  numbers  of  men  registered  on  distress  committees  have  at 
some  time  had  some  regular  work  is  not  strictly  relevant.  Some  kind  of  regular  job  may 
be  found  in  a  busy  time  by  a  young  man,  in  good  health,  but  he  may  be  really  so  little 
competent  that  he  will  be  displaced  as  soon  as  a  time  of  contraction  arrives. 

The  industrial  biographies  received  show  clearly  that  there  is  generally  a  time  of  tran- 
sition when  boys  have  to  seek  new  occupations  for  which  they  have  little  or  no  aptitude. 
They  begin  all  oyer  again,  and  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  fit  themselves  for  their  new  position. 
The  main  question  is  whether  their  previous  years  have  benefited  or  deteriorated  them ; 
whether  in  fact  they  have  been  improved,  or  worn  out  and  wasted  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  own  industrial  fitness  as  producers  and  wage  earners.  The  community  is  chiefly 
interested  in  the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  boy.  His  own  instability  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  his  losing  work.  He  must  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  as  the 
wholly  innocent  victim  of  circumstances,  though  the  nature  of  his  early  employment  will 
probably  have  a  large  influence  on  his  character,  and  will  help  to  strengthen  or  weaken 
habits  of  continuous  industry. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  restlessness  of  many  of  the  boys  doing  more 
or  less  unskilled  work  obscures  from  some  employers  the  fact  that  they  are  using  a  greater 
number  of  boys  than  can  ever  be  employed  in  connection  with  their  trade  as  men.  The 
employers  who  have  filled  up  forms  often  state  that  they  "  never  discharge  a  boy  who 
IS  wilHng  to  stay,"  or  that  "  bbys  are  only  discharged  for  misconduct,"  when  it  is  evident 
from  the  figures  appearing  in  the  same  form  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  boys  passmg  out  of  the  trade  each  year.    It  would  not  be  fair  to  suggest  that 
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Appendix  II., 
pp.  78-90. 


Industrial 
-Democracy,  p.  48: 


in  most  of  the  trades  showing  an  excess  of  boy  labour  the  surplus  which  cannot  be  absorbed 
is  made  up  of  boys  who  are  unwilling  to  keep  a  place  for  more  than  a  few  months  ; 
but  that  there  is  certainly  a  large  number  of  such  boys  moving  from  one  occupation  to 
another  admits  of  no  doubt.  They  may  be  brought  to  such  a  condition  by  innate  wicked- 
ness, by  bad  home  conditions  (including  the  influence  of  their  neighbours  of  the  same  age), 
or  by  some  incomplete  realisation  that  the  work  they  are  doing  will  lead  them  nowhere. 
That  many  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  do,  in  fact,  discharge  a  considerable  proportion 
of  their  boys  because  they  have  no  room  for  them  as  men,  or  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
the  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  masters,  because  they  cannot  afiord  to  offer  men's 
wages,  is  shown  in  the  short  accounts  of  various  trades  in  the  Appendix. 

Various  Statements  of  the  Problem. 

Before  dealing  with  the  statistical  and  other  evidence  derived  from  the  employers' 
returns,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  the  opinions  of  some  of  those  who  have  studied  and 
written  on  the  question  of  boys'  employment. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  long  discussion  of  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  industry 
to  which  many  attribute  the  present  problem  of  both  juvenile  and  adult  unemployment. 
Some  small  consideration,  however,  must  be  given  to  the  present  industrial  position. 

In  the  volume  published  in  1898  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  there  are  many  significant 
references  to  the  position  of  juvenile  workers. 

In  dealing  with  the  entry  to  trades  and  the  decay  of  apprenticeship  they  say,  "  The 
abandonment  of  the  old  period  of  educational  servitude  has  in  some  instances  created  a 
new  problem.  When  the  employer  finds  himself  freed  from  all  obligations  to  teach  his 
boys,  and  is,  on  the  other  hand,  obliged  to  pay  them  the  full  market  value  of  their  time, 
he  naturally  prefers  to  keep  them  continuously  employed  on  such  routine  work  as  they  can 
best  perform.  The  manufacturing  process  is  therefore  sub-divided  so  that  as  large  a  portion 
as  possible  shall  fall  within  the  competence  of  boys  kept  exclusively  to  one  particular 
task." 

Of  course,  the  effect  of  this  new  organisation  is  not  merely  felt  by  the  boys  who  are 
displaced  when  they  want  higher  wages.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  minute  sub-division 
of  industries  that  we  get  such  frequent  complaints  of  the  displacement  of  men  by  boys. 
This  competition  of  juvenile  and  adult  labour  has  long  been  a  difficulty.*  In  the  award  in 
the  boot  trade  by  Sir  Henry  (now  Lord)  James  in  1892,  the  principle  underlying  the  limita- 
tion of  boys  employed  was  laid  down  distinctly.  He  was  considering  the  effect  on  the 
community  at  large  of  such  competition,  and  of  a  specialised  boys'  labour  which  was  no 
training. 

'  That  a  generation  of  highly  skilled  craftsmen  should  be  succeeded  by  a  generation 
incapable  of  anything  but  the  commonest  routine  labour  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  disadvantage, 
not  only  to  the  craftsmen  themselves,  but  also  to  the  community.  The  competition  be- 
tween the  boys  and  their  fathers  is,  it  was  argued,  an  unfair  one.  The  wages  paid  in  a  boot 
factory  to  a  boy  between:  13  and  18,  though  large  in  comparison  with  those  given 
to  the  old  fashioned  apprentice,  are  far  below  the  sum  on  which  the  race  of  operatives 
could  be  maintained  permanently,  and  therefore  below  what  may  be  called  the  boys'  cost 
of  production.  An  employer  carrying  on  his  factory  entirely  by  boy  labour,  and  yet  giving 
the  boys  no  educational  training,  is  therefore  enjoying  a  positive  subsidy  in  aid  of  just  that 
form  of  industrial  organisation  which  is  calculated  to  be  in  the  long  run  the  most  injurious 
to  the  communitv.' 

The  writers  warn  us  that  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  boy  labour  is  by  no  means  a 
Industrial  certain  cure  for  the  difficulties  of  a  trade,  and  say  :  '  We  should  ourselves  be  inclined  to 
Democracy,  p.488.  j^^j^  i^^.  ^  remedy  to  excessive  boy  labour  ....  to  a  simple  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts  and  of  educational  requirements.'  Any  award  is  bound  to  become  obsolete  in  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  modern  industry,  and  exceptions  are  often  allowed  which 
render  the  rule  nugatory.  '  To  arrive  at  the  necessary  re-adjustment  between  the  total 
supply  of  boy  labour  and  the  demand  for  it  ...  .  it  would  need  to  be  based  upon  data 
as  yet  absolutely  unknown,  as  to  the  rate  at  which  each  trade  was  increasing,  and  the  length 
of  the  average  operative's  working  life.  In  short,  whilst  any  legal  restriction  on  the  number 
of  boys  to  be  employed  in  a  particular  industry  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  inequitable,  any 
general  restriction  on  the  number  of  boys  to  be  employed  in  all  trades  whatsoever  is  plainly 
impossible.'   

*  As  long  ago  as  1875  it  is  noticed  that  T.  (afterwards  Judge)  Hughes  in  an  award  limited  the  boys 
aUowed  to  work  on  the  Kidderminster  carpet  weaving  looms  to  one  boy  to  five  men. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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If  therefore  we  cannot  deal  by  legislative  enactment  with  the  problem  of  the  absorption 
of  the  boys  in  their  trades,  can  we  in  any  way  so  influence  the  boys  and  their  parents  that 
the  employers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  rearrange  their  operations  and  allow  furthei- 
training  and  education  of  their  boys. 

When  we  enquire  how  boys  are  led  to  particular  trades  we  get  strikingly  unanimous 
testimony  as  to  the  haphazard  fashion  in  which  boys  plunge  into  their  jobs. 

"  Boys  of  the  very  poor  are  pitchforked  into  working  life  with  a  more  than  usual  lack  Life  and  Labour 
of  care — as  errand  boys,  as  vanboys,  or  as  street  sellers.    An  idle  father  or  an  empty  cup-  of  the  People  of 
board  leads  to  many  a  false  step  for  the  children — false  because  taken  either  too  soon  or  on  London.  Charles 
the  wrong  road.    In  this  way  the  seed  is  sown  of  a  future  crop  of  unemployed  adult  labour."  ^^^g^' 

"  Even  with  kindly  and  well-disposed  parents  there  is  a  natural  temptation  to  take 
the  easiest  course,  and  that  which  brings  the  best  wages  without  delay,  but  to  do  so  may 
be  to  sell  the  future  for  the  present — hardly  ever  a  good  bargain — though  one  that  is  very 
often,  to  a  great  extent,  forced  upon  the  poor.  In  the  choice  of  employment,  as  in  other 
things,  it  is  in  proportion  as  men  grasp  that  they  have  a  future  which  can  only  be  secured 
at  the  cost  of  some  present  sacrifice,  and  as  they  are  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice  that 
they  can  hope  to  attain  permanent  prosperity." 

"  Boys  can  generally  find  employment  of  one  kind  or  another  within  a  few  days  of  Manchester  Boys, 
leaving  school.    Moreover  they  are  guided  by  accident  and  circumstances  rather  than  by  By  C.  E.  B. 
preference.    What  most  of  them  want  is,  not  to  learn  a  trade  or  industry,  but,  to  earn  I^^ssell,  1905, 
wages." 

"  The  mother  ...  is  naturally  prone  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  extra  g    ^.^^  q^^^. 
shilling  that  is  paid  in  ma,ny  cases  for  work  that  tends  to  lead  to  nothing  afterwards."     cities.  1904. 

The  Boy  and  His 

How  very  natural  this  is  is  evident  to  all  those  who  will  consider  the  extreme  diffi-  ^^^'^^ 

By  J.  G. 

culty  in  which  the  parents  so  often  find  themselves  when  the  eldest  of  a  large  young  family  ^" 

is  just  leaving  school.    As  Mr.  Rowntree  so  strikingly  shows  in  his  diagram,  which  gives 

the  alternating  periods  of  want  and  comparative  plenty  in  the  life  of  a  labourer,  the  family 

are  generally  getting  steadily  poorer  as  the  children  grow  until  the  eldest  is  able  to  take  Poverty ;  A 

a  job,  and  a  boy's  period  of  plenty  is  between  about  16  and  25  when  he  marries  Study,  Town  Life. 

and  begins  himself  to  experience  the  difiiculties  of  increasing  expenses  probably  without  ^^^^  "  I^^^^tree, 

any  addition  to  his  income.  ^   >  P-  '■ 

"  By  the  time  there  are  two  or  three  of  the  elder  boys  at  work  the  family  can  afford  J.  G.  Cloete. 
to  accept  lower  wages  for  the  younger  ones,  and  put  them  to  a  better  trade."  '  The  home  'vide  supra. 
life  of  the  family  is  rarely  sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  the  sons  of  the  family  at  home 
much,  after  the  age  of  19  or  20.  .  .  .  In  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  result  of 
this  is  that  parents  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  make  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  their  children  while  they  are  still  at  home,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  years 
to  come.'  An  inspector  of  schools  used  to  tell  of  a  Lancashire  parent  who  was  extremely 
indignant  that  his  boy  had  not  been  examined  for  an  exemption  certificate  on  his  birthday 
and  ended  with  the  remark"  that  he  had  lost  one  lass  without  getting  anything  from  her, 
and  did  not  want  to  lose  another  child  so.  This  parent  was  probably  not  callous  ;  he 
merely  stated  a  fact,  and  that  fact  is  very  real  in  the  homes  of  those  so  poor  that  they  have 
to  look  to  their  children  to  Tidd  to  the  family  earnings  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
For  this  the  remedy  is,  of  course,  higher  adult  wages,  and  it  may  be  that  if  we  can  prevent 
the  waste  of  the  boy's  powers  in  premature  work  he  will  as  a  man  be  worth  these  higher 
wages  and  the  present  vicious  circle  may  be  broken. 

At  present  no  one  can  blame  the  parents  with  low  wages  if  they  do  not  make  the 
sacrifices  demanded  for  the  future  of  their  boys.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  however,  that 
it  is  not  only  the  very  poor  parents  who  allow  their  boys  to  go  into  occupations,  which 
are  irregular  and  unprogressive.  ^Jlany  parents  are  merely  thoughtless.  As  Mr.  Spencer 
Gibb  describes  it,  they  err  through  '  amiable  ignorance.'  Many  let  their  boys  go  into 
offices  or  as  telegraph  messengers,  because  they  seem  respectable  jobs,  but  they  have  never 
considered,  and  perhaps  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  there  are  any  future  prospects. 
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This  aspect  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  reports  of  many  of  the  skilled  employment  com- 
mittees. If  the  father  is  not  himself  in  a  position  to  get  a  boy  into  a  good  trade,  he  does 
not  know  in  many  cases  how  to  manage  it. 

It  is  here  that  these  committees  or  managers  of  boys*  labour  bureaux  can  do  a  real 
service  if  they  will  take  pains  to  select  suitable  boys  and  see  they  are  placed  in  the  way 
to  learn  useful  work. 


Northey  Street 
and  Gill  Street 
Schools,  Lime- 
house. 

See  Chart  D. 
Table  15,  p.  47. 


It  is  clear  that  the  real  problem  is  the  normal  boy  who  leaves  school  about  14. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  full  information.  It  is  seldom  that  he  has  been  followed 
up  by  anyone,  if  he  does  not  join  a  night  school  or  club.  The  schools  that  have  furnished 
us  with  any  at  all  complete  lists  of  boys  who  left  4  or  5  years  ago,  are  only  2,  and 
these  both  from  a  riverside  neighbourhood  in  the  East  End.  A  number  of  other  industrial 
biographies  have,  however,  been  obtained,  and  the  table  and  chart  compiled  relates  to- 
nearly  500  boys.  On  the  whole,  these  show  that  those  who  become  clerks  or  enter  skilled 
trades  remain  in  them,  and  are  somewhere  between  27  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  The  Army,  the  sea,  emigration  casual  labour,  and  the  low-skilled  trades  take  in 
the  errand  boys.  The  low-skilled  trades  do  not  give  up  the  boys  who  once  enter  them 
to  any  great  extent,  though  some  of  the  boys  in  them  may  be  displaced  by  errand  boys, 
and  fall  into  casual  labour. 


Schoolmasters'  Opinions. 

Various  experienced  schoolmasters  have  taken  great  pains  to  find  places  forboySy 
but  they  are  much  too  busy  to  be  able  to  hunt  about  for  apprenticeships.  Their  opinions 
generally  are  very  similar  to  the  following,  which  are  taken  from  a  letter  from  a  head- 
master in  South  London,  though  others  add  further  details,  e.g.,  that  streets  or  courts 
tend  to  have  a  fashion  in  employment. 

The  writer  gives  us  the  following  reflections  : — 

"  (1)  Character  and  steadiness  in  the  scholar  should  be  developed  to  the 
utmost- — these  are  the  qualities  which  tell  most  in  the  success  of  my  boys.  (Home 
influence  and  surroundings  are  strong  factors.) 

"  (2)  Interest  shown  by  a  scholar  in  any  one  subject  or  thing  is  a  very  strong: 
factor,  too,  in  after-life  success.  (In  my  experience  with  old  scholars,  I  have- 
found  young  men  and  young  women,  who  took  an  interest  in  any  subject  [or 
object]  when  a  scholar,  more  desirous  of  obtaining  further  education  and  advance- 
ment than  the  average  old  scholar.  Let  the  interest  be — nature,  drawing, 
music,  pets,  games,  science,  reading,  or  whatever  the  hobby.  I  place  "  interest 
before  "  diligence  "  even. 

"  (3)  Irregularity,  dullness,  and  employment  out  of  school  l  ours  (milk  and 
newspaper  distributing)  causing  slow  progress  through  the  standards,  all  make 
against  due  progress  in  after-life.  (Boys  answering  to  the  above  are  holding  poor 
positions  as  a  rule.) 

"  (4)  The  posts,  such  as  messengers,  errand  boys,  van  and  cart  distributors, 
collectors  for  laundry  work,  etc.,  are  the  posts  the  old  scholars  do  not  hold  after 
a  time.  They  are  discharged  as  soon  as  they  demand  adequate  wages,  and 
younger  boys  are  put  into  their  places. 

"  (5)  Clerkships  seem  to  be  sought  after  by  a  number  in  this  district  with 
not  very  satisfactory  results.  Failure,  change,  uncertainty  of  employment 
and  unemployment  (or  partial  or  temporary  unemployment)  result,  followed 
by  emigration  or  entering  the  Army. 

Note. — I  have  genuine  instances  of  this,  but  I  cannot  gi  t  particulars  for  the  forms,  as  the 
old  scholars  have  gone  out  of  the  district  and  families  have  removed.  I  will  give  a  few 
references  :— 

L.  family  (shopkeepers  in  district,  now  removed).    Two  sons,  clerks,  want  of  success. 
Emigrated  to  Canada. 

S.  family  (shopkeepers  in  district,  now  removed).    Two  sons,  clerks,  want  of  success. 
Emigrated  to  Canada. 

H.  (one  son,  parent  a  collector  and  agent).    Son  now  in  Army  after  non-success  in  office 
work. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numberinq  in  hrachets. 
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W.  (one  SOD,  parent  carpenter).    Son  emigrated  Australia  and  Canada  later. 

S.  (one   son,    general  office  work.     Non-success ;  now  in  Army).     Father   was  a 
retired  valet. 

G.  (one  son).     Father  retf rinary   surgeon ;    left  district ;  since  died.     Son  in  oflBce 
work  in  City  ;  no  success.    Emigrated  to  Canada. 

C.  (Parent  in  service  of  Government — Post  Office).    Son  in  the  Service.    Not  success- 
ful in  getting  higher  post.    Entered  Army. 

"  (6)  The  very  few  apprenticeships  entered  into  by  our  boys  is  a  rather 
remarkable  feature.  The  want  of  opportunities  for  this — no  great  industries  in 
the  district  and  no  important  businesses  carried  on  demanding  apprentices. 
There  is  one  exception  : — A  bookbinding  firm  has  in  recent  years  removed  into 
this  district,  but  employees  from  their  original  district  and  their  children  have 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  posts. 

"  (7)  "Where  unskilled  work  has  been  taken  up  as  referred  to  in  (4),  the  old 
scholars  show  to  an  extent  and  so  far  as  I  can  personally  observe  from  living 
in  the  district : — 

(a)  A  lower  standard  of  life ; 

(b)  Rather  irregular  habits; 

(c)  No  interest  practically  in  keeping  in  touch  with  other  of  the  Old 
Boys  or  the  Social  Club  and  its  meetings." 


One  headmaster  in  the  east  of  London  divides  the  boys  leaving  his  school  into  two 
*'  very  distinct  "  groups. 

(1)  The  boys  who  reach  the  upper  classes  pass  the  Oxford  Local  Junior  or 
the  Council's  Merit  Examination,  and  pass  at  once  into  good  places  in  city  offices. 


(2)  The  boys  who  find  their  mental  powers  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  lower 
classes  and  pass  out  as  errand  boys,  postal  and  telegraph  messengers,  van  boys, 
shop  boys,  etc.  A  very  fair  proportion  of  such  boys  probably  remain  in  per- 
manent employment.  The  boys  who  fail  or  partially  fail  in  life  drift  almost 
from  the  moment  they  leave  school.  Their  parents  refuse  to  give  them  even  the 
necessary  clothes  to  commence  work  in  ;  and  from  the  first  they  follow  the 
thriftless  and  lazy  habits  of  those  amongst  whom  they  live.  Perhaps  they 
leave  their  first  place  within  a  few  days,  should  the  work  be  at  all  difficult  or 
the  hours  long.  Within  six  months  the  permanent  out-of-works  of  the  future 
are  hanging  about  the  playground  gates,  whence  they  soon  remove  to  the  street 
corners.  , ;  i 

One  schoolmaster  in  a  very  poor  South  London  school  says  fully  50  per  cent,  of  his 
iDoys  go  into  occupations  which  lead  to  unemployment. 

Teachers  usually  admit  that  they  cannot  keep  in  close  touch  with  many  of  their  old 
scholars,  and  that  it  is  generally  the  best  and  most  successful  boys  whom  they  see  after 
leaving  school  and  whose  careers  they  are  able  to  follow. 


Opinions  of  Men  Working  in  Boys'  Clubs,  Etc. 

Some  of  the  best  known  workers  among  boys  and  youths  have  kindly  furnished  short  Appendix  IV., 
memoranda  on  the  subject  of  the  enquiry.  pp.  95-108,  and 

Appendix  VI., 

Mr.  Neuman's  club  work  is  well  known  in  London.    He  gets  a  very  good  class  of  ~ 
boy  and  his  opinion  is  of  very  great  interest.    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kittermaster  takes 
nearly  the  lowest  class  of  Liverpool  boy  in  his  Shrewsbury  Mission  Club  and  his  memo- 
randum is  worth  comparmg  with  the  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  d'Aeth  of  the  Liverpool 
University  Settlement. 

Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  Manchester  boys  and  his  short 
report  is  the  result  of  much  intimate  knowledge. 
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At  Birmingham  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Birchall  and  Mr.  Norman  Chamberlain  kindly  tried  to 
co-ordinate  some  of  the  miscellaneous  information  obtained  in  the  capital  of  the 
Midlands. 

Mr.  E-obinson  devoted  much  time  to  enquiring  into  the  question  at  Bradford.  Mr. 
Henry  Clay  has  written  a  memorandum  on  the  results  of  such  enquiry  as  he  could  make 
in  Sheffield.  An  interesting  draft  of  a  scheme  has  been  furnished  by  Miss  Durham,  based 
on  considerable  experience  of  the  Southwark  apprenticeship  scheme  and  a  report  was  sent 
in  from  the  Mansfield  House  Canning  Town  Boys'  Employment  Bureau.  The  Rev.  T.  C. 
Witherby  takes  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  question  from  other  writers. 

Opinions  of  Trade  Unionists. 

In  response  to  a  letter  kindly  issued  by  Mr.  P.  Chandler,  General  Secretary,  Amal- 
gamated Society  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  to  a  number  of  secretaries  of  trade  unions  a  cer- 
Mr  W  J  Davis  ^^^^  number  of  opinions  were  received  from  leading  trade  unionists  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sec.  Nat.  Soc.  '  ^^^^  boys  who  enter  the  workshops  not  by  way  of  apprenticeship  but  for  various  slightly 
Am.  Brassworkers  skilled  or  unskilled  branches  of  the  trade.  For  example  among  the  brass  workers  in  well 
and  Metal  organised  factories  a  proportion  of  one  boy  to  five  men  is  maintained.    "  The  other  extreme 

Mechanics.  -g  seventy  lads  to  thirty  men."  Boys  brought  up  as  machine  minders  are  "  discharged  at 
about  nineteen."  "  They  cannot  again  enter  the  trade  except  as  machine  minders  as  there 
is  no  regulation  as  to  wages.    They  generally  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed." 

Sec  'Am^'un^^'of  biscuit  factories  the  men  and  lads  are  not  generally  in  the  union.    Lads  are 

Op.  Bakers  and  discharged  when  they  want  men's  wages,  "  and  we  do  not  find  them  coming  back  into 
Confectioners.      the  trade."    "  They  are  fitted  for  nothing  except  loafing  about  and  doing  odd  jobs." 

Mr.  A.  Gossip, 

Sec.  Nat.  Am.  In  the  furnishing  trades  glue  boys  and  shop  sweepers  are  usually  discharged  at  sixteen 

FurnishmgTrades  qj.  seventeen  and  do  not  in  any  numbers  re-enter  the  trade. 
Assn. 

Sec.  AsT  Car-^'         ^n  the  other  hand  boys  who  enter  carpenter's  shops  as  handy  boys,  machine  boys  or 

penters  and        drawers-off,  often  enter  the  trade  later  by  apprenticeship. 

Joiners. 

London  Distress  Committees. 

Fairly  complete  figures  have  been  sent  in  by  two  distress  committees,  showing  the 
previous  history  of  men  on  the  registers.  Many  other  committees  have  given  informa- 
tion. At  Lambeth  there  were  246  men  under  25  years  of  age.  Of  these  36  per  cent 
were  from  some  skilled  trade  (often  probably  low-skilled),  36  per  cent,  were  unskilled,  7  per 
cent,  were  agricultural  labourers,  and  21  per  cent,  carmen. 

Report  of  Stepney     .  At  Stepney,  from  February,  1907,  onwards,  applicants  35  under  years  of  age  were 
Committee         asked  to  give  information  as  to  their  early  industrial  history. 
1906-7.  ^  J  J 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  applicants  filled  in  a  special  form.  Of  this  total 
only  15  or  4'5  per  cent,  stated  that  they  had  been  apprenticed  ;  23  (6*9  per  cent.)  said 
that  "  they  had  picked  up  some  kind  of  skill." 

All  the  rest  had  gone  to  unskilled  work  on  leaving  school.  Up  to  the  age  of  21  each  of 
them  had  held  on  the  average  three  different  situations,  mainly  as  van  boys,  errand  boys, 
or  the  like. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  270  between  21  and  35  years  of  age  140  had  had 
regular  work  at  some  time,  i.e.,  continuous  employment  for  not  less  than  six  months,  but 
130  had  never  had  regular  work. 

"  An  unskilled  labourer  once  out  of  a  regular  place  apparently  runs  a  very  grave  risk 
of  degenerating  into  the  casual  type." 

The  Committee  note  that  out  of  these  270  men  casual  labour  was  not  necessarily 
hereditary  for  in  "the  157  cases  in  which  their  parents'  occupations  was  ascertained, 
80  were  found  to  have  unskilled  parents  as  against  77  with  skilled  parents." 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 

are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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The  chart  of  distress  committee  cases  is  compiled  from  forms  furnished  by  eight  Table  14,  p.  45, 
different  committees  and  the  National  Refuge  Society,  and  comprise  526  young  men.    ^^^^^  ^■ 

The  employments  have  all  alike  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Refuge  boys)  led  ultimately 
to  unemployment  and  registration  as  distressed  persons.  On  the  chart  we  see  a  rather 
large  percentage  of  skilled  tradesmen,  but  at  all  the  lower  ages  the  percentage  is  only  half 
that  of  the  boys  taken  from  school  lists.  On  the  distress  registers  are  often  the  failures  of 
the  skilled  trades,  the  more  incompetent  and  the  men  of  least  strength  of  character.  The 
percentage  at  the  ages  over  18  increases.  The  only  other  groups  which  increase  to 
any  extent  are  the  general  and  casual  labourers  and  the  Army  men.  Errand  boys  of  course 
disappear  as  such,  though  some  shop  boys  remain  as  assistants,  and  the  men  drawn  from 
carmen  and  partly  skilled  trades  are  a  fairly  constant  percentage  at  each  age.  The  general 
and  casual  labourers  and  the  Army  men  are  the  classes  into  which  boys  cannot  go  im- 
mediately on  leaving  school ;  and  these  groups  take  the  derelicts  of  the  other  classes  at 
every  age.  On  the  sheets  of  the  distress  committees  there  are  a  larger  proportion  of  car- 
men than  on  those  from  the  schools. 

The  group  of  clerks  on  the  distress  registers  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  number 
shown  in  that  occupation  on  the  school  lists.  It  is  evident  that  clerks  either  do  not  get 
out  of  work  as  much  as  is  generally  supposed  or  that  if  they  do  lose  jobs  they  have  a  better 
chance  of  securing  other  employment,  or  that  they  are  of  a  class  who  would  not  care  to 
register  with  a  distress  committee. 


Army  Recruits, 

One  most  interesting  set  of  forms  was  most  kindly  supplied  by  the  War  Office  See  Cliart 
giving  details  as  to  some  1,000  recruits.    The  vast  majority  of  these  are  lads  about  18  Table  25,  p.  54^ 
and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  reason  for  enlistment  is  a  period  of  unemployment 
and  difficulty  in  finding  work.    It  is  noticeable  how  many  van  boys  and  stable  hands 
appear. 

A  comparison  of  the  chart  showing  the  occupations  of  boys  entering  the  Army  Charts  C  and  D. 
in  London  with  the  corresponding  charts  for  the  average  of  boys  leaving  the  schools  See  also  return  on 
and  the  cases  from  London  Distress  Committees  suggests  most  strongly  that  the  class  ij^^ble^lO^  ' 
of  recruits  approximates  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Distress  Committee  men.    As  ^  ^    '  ^' 
compared  with  the  School  cases  both  the  Distress  Committee  and  Army  Charts  show 
an  abnormally  small  proportion  of  boys  employed  as  clerks  and  as  skilled  workers,  just 
as  in  each  the  proportion  of  low-skilled  workers  is  above  the  normal.    In  the  same  way 
each  of  the  classes  of  low-skilled  boys  (errand  boys,  shop  boys,  and  van  boys)  fill  a  larger 
space  in  the  Army  and  Distress  Committee  Charts.    The  charts  and  tables  can  only  be  taken 
as  approximate.    It  is  very  difficult  to  make  sure  of  the  years  intended  by  the  lad  who 
gives  his  life  history.    Sometimes  his  jobs  are  for  a  few  months  and  he  says  he  was  a  good 
deal  out  of  work  between  whiles.    Sometimes  the  statements  of  his  work  are  very  general, 
so  that  a  year  here  and  a  year  there  may  mean  10  months  or  less,  and  when  the  years  are 
totalled  it  appears  that  he  managed  to  live  5  years  between  14  and  18.    Others  only  account 
for  a  total  of  30  months  in  the  same  period.    On  the  whole,  however,  the  tables  and  charts 
may  be  taken  as  a  picture  of  the  facts,  and  they  have  been  carefully  compiled  and  where 
statements  were  obviously  impossible  to  harmonise  they  have  not  been  taken  into  account 
at  all. 

The  analysis  of  these  forms  is  a  long  and  difficult  task.    If  time  had  allowed  further 
facts  could  have  been  obtained  from  them. 


The  Capacity  of  Boys. 

Boy  labour  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  really  efficient.  "When  boys  leave  school  they  are 
too  young  and  unformed  in  character  to  give  steady  application  to  work  and  some  em- 
ployers say  that  they  lose  more  by  the  carelessness  of  the  boys  than  they  gain  by  the 
cheapness.  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  education  and  the  discipline  of  school  has  made  them  vastly 
more  efficiept  of  late  years. 
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It  is  very  hard  to  get  any  direct  evidence  in  such  a  matter.  Everyone  sees  occasion- 
ally in  the  papers  a  furious  letter  from  an  employer  (who  has  probably  just  received  his 
rates  notice)  stating  that  he  gave  a  boy  fresh  from  school  a  simple  sum  and  that  he  could 
not  work  it.  Many  employers  grumble  that  education  has  deteriorated  their  boys,  just 
as  mistresses  say  servants  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  The  same  complaint  of  servants 
was  made  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Few  employers  nowadays  can  have  any  experience 
of  employing  boys  before  the  Act  of  1870.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  expect  more 
from  boys  than  they  can  give.  It  may  be  true  that  in  mechanical  work  a  boy  of  15  may 
be  quicker  because  more  used  to  the  work  if  he  left  school  a  year  before  his  fellows  ;  but 
generally  the  boy  who  is  better  educated  and  intelligent  will  soon  pick  up  such  work 
and  outstrip  him.  It  is,  however,  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  boy  that  tells 
in  the  long  run  and  these  are  the  two  qualities  the  employer  ought  to  look  for.  Statistics 
show  a  great  diminution  of  juvenile  crime  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  capacity  of  the 
educated  is  higher  than  that  of  the  illiterate  as  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  output 
of  operatives  in  countries  like  Russia  or  Spain  with  those  of  England  or  Germany.  That 
the  education  of  our  schools  may  be  bettered  equally  admits  of  no  doubt. 

"  The  London  boy  of  fifty  years  ago  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  fill  the  many  difierent 
places  that  he  occupies  to-day.  His  working  capacity  has  increased  ....  The  result  is 
that  at  the  present  time  the  boy  as  a  worker  is  in  great  demand  .... 


"  Employers  of  all  kinds  complain  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure  boys  now 
than  it  was  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago."  ....  For  many  years  large  numbers  of  boys 
earned  their  livelihood  as  shoeblacks  ....  2,000  boys  passed  yearly  through  the  nine 
different  homes.    Only  one  home  now  remains  for  boys." 

On  the  other  hand  great  complaints  are  made  as  to  the  instability  of  boys.  They  go 
from  job  to  job  light-heartedly  and  are  troublesome  and  indifferent.  While  young  they 
can  secure  a  new  job  with  ease  or  can  "  take  a  spell  "  of  holiday  and  live  on  their  mothers. 
It  is  only  later  that  they  begin  to  grasp  the  necessity  for  steady  industry  and  for  training 
some  definite  kind  of  capacity. 


Tables  16  and  17; 
p.  48,  and  Table 
P 


24 


53. 


Charts  E  and  L. 


Wages. 

When  we  compare  the  wages  of  the  young  men  from  the  two  groups  (a)  from  school 
and  club  lists  ;  (&)  from  distress  committees  we  find  some  striking  variations. 

The  boys  begin  at  much  the  same  wage  on  leaving  school,  viz.,  about  7s.  a  week  in 
London  at  fourteen.  From  sixteen  the  distress  committees  cases  show  an  average  wage 
considerably  higher  than  the  boys  from  schools  right  up  to  twenty-one,  when  the  lines 
approximate  and  actually  cross  after  that  age  in  the  small  number  of  cases  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  compare.  This  would  seem  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  casual  and  low 
skilled  employments  give  higher  wages  in  the  early  years  in  order  to  attract  the  boys,  but 
that  those  who  are  content  with  a  steadier  increase  can  secure  some  permanence  while  the 
unskilled  fall  into  unemployment  or  low  wages  as  they  approach  manhood.* 

The  chart  and  tables  show  that  the  average  wage  of  the  club  and  school  list  boys 
who  began  at  7s.  0|d.  rises  at  fifteen  to  8s.  8d.  and  by  eighteen  is  14s.  7d. 

The  distress  committee  boys  beginning  at  6s,  lO^d.  rise  at  fifteen  to  8s.  lOjd.,  but  at 
eighteen  are  16s.  5-|d.  or  nearly  2s.  more  than  the  other  boys.  By  twenty-one  they  are 
earning  22s.  6d.  compared  with  22s.  2jd.  of  the  school  list  boys. 

The  wages  were  in  fact  most  varied  in  amount  about  the  ages  of  seventeen  to  eighteen. 
Here  they  were  very  divergent  indeed,  though  this  does  not  appear  on  the  total 
averages  given  on  the  chart.  It  is  evident  that  about  this  period  the  boys  in  the  distinctly 
boys'  occupations  begin  to  leave  for  other  work,  some  entering  higher  paid  jobs  which 
lead  them  nowhere,  others  being  content  with  a  slightly  smaller  wage  in  employments 

*  For  example  enquiry  shows  how  relatively  low  are  the  wages  of  stampers  discharged  from  the  Civil 
>Service  (19s.  Id.)  compared  with  the  wages  of  some  reformatory  boys  of  the  same  age  (24s.)  whose  trades 
have  been  taught  at  school  and  whose  places  have  been  found  for  them. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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which  give  some  prospect  of  permanence.  The  school  lists  show  a  greater  continuity 
of  employment  in  the  same  kind  of  work  and  therefore  a  steadier  though  slower  rise  in 
wages.  The  distress  register  cases  have  left  their  earlier  employment  for  something 
different  at  a  higher  wage. 

The  ex-telegraph  messengers  complain  that  they  find  their  wages  at  sixteen  about 
two  years  behind  those  of  their  compeers  and  though  being  a  rather  picked  class  they 
may  find  their  level  a  few  years  later,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  they  are  rather  in  the  position 
of  the  distress  committee  boys  struggling  for  a  new  job  and  are  even  handicapped  as 
compared  with  them  for  lack  of  experience. 

There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  computing  the  wages  of  certain  classes  of  lads  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  e.g.,  barmen,  servants,  some  carmen,  some  shop  boys  live  in  and  get  board 
and  lodging  in  addition  to  the  wage  they  state  they  have  received.  It  has  been  thought 
fairer  not  to  attempt  to  compute  the  addition  this  would  make,  and  so  their  earnings  have 
not  been  included.  The  most  highly  paid  class  while  quite  young  seem  to  be  the  street 
sellers.  An  average  net  earning  of  £1  a  week  is  quite  a  common  statement  by  boys  who 
have  taken  out  a  barrow  on  their  own  account. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  description  of  the  individual  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  boys  in  finding  permanent  employment  at  a  decent  wage.  There  are  many  cases 
which  are  worthy  to  be  quoted,  but  very  few  can  be  given  here. 

A.  B.  is  now  unemployed.  He  was  a  roller  up  at  a  tailor's  at  12s.  a  week  till  he  was 
put  off  through  slackness  of  trade.  He  then  found  work  as  a  stretcher  up  at  a  mattress- 
maker's  at  9s.  a  week  until  that  trade  also  became  slack,  and  he  was  again  driven  to  seek 
other  work.  After  a  time  of  unemployment  he  became  "  paperer  up  "  to  a  firm  of  cabinet- 
makers, but  misfortune  dogged  him,  and  this  firm  went  bankrupt. 

J.  P.  is  now  nearly  twenty-one,  and  is  unemployed.  He  went,  on  leaving  school,  to  a 
firm  of  tank-makers  at  7s.  a  week,  where  he  was  promised  a  permanent  job,  and  worked 
his  way  steadily  up  till  after  nearly  seven  years  with  the  firm  he  reached  the  wage  of  18s. 
a  week.    A  new  machine,  however,  was  introduced,  and  he  was  discharged. 

F.  T.  is  twenty  years  old.  He  went  to  a  firm  as  an  office  boy  at  7s.  a  week,  and  worked 
his  way  up  to  9s.  in  two-and-a-half  years.  Then  he  found  that  he  had  no  prospects  what- 
ever, and  went  as  a  junior  clerk  to  a  firm  of  valuers.  Here  he  stayed  three-and-a-half 
years  till  he  was  earning  18s.  a  week.  Then  he  was  discharged,  and  his  employer  took  on  a 
girl  in  his  place.    He  is  now  unemployed. 

W.  S.  when  he  left  school  went  to  a  wire  rope  factory,  at  a  wage  of  7s.  He  stayed 
five  years,  and  was  then  earning  12s.  a  week.  He  was  then  displaced  by  a  smaller  boy 
just  from  school.  After  som.e  time  he  managed  to  obtain  work  at  a  sugar-boiler's,  where 
he  only  earns  10s.  He  has  been  there  three  weeks,  and  his  chance  of  decent  wage  seems 
most  remote.    He  is  now  nineteen  years  of  age. 

D.  P.  left  school  in  the  seventh  standard  at  thirteen,  and  became  an  errand  boy  at 
8s.  a  week.  After  one  year  he  left  to  enter  more  definite  work  at  7s.  a  week  in  a  disinfectant 
works.  He  has  been  there  for  six  years,  and  has  risen  to  13s,  a  week  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
This  boy  is  a  clever  lad,  skilful  with  his  hands  at  home,  but  has  no  prospect  of  anything 
but  unskilled  or  low-skilled  work. 

T.  H.  was  a  grocer's  errand  boy  on  leaving  school,  and  stayed  there  two-and-a-half 
years,  rising  to  9s.  a  week.  He  left,  hoping  to  better  himself,  and  went  to  a  provision 
factory,  where  he  stencilled  cases  at  8s.  a  week  for  a  year,  but  finding  no  prospects,  went  to 
a  disinfectant  maker's,  where  he  labels  packets  at  12s.  a  week  after  a  year's  work.  He  is 
now  eighteen  years  of  age. 

W.  H.  is  also  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  press  boy  at  a  printer's  at  7s.  a  week  for 
eighteen  months,_  but  his  health  suffered,  and  he  went  to  a  wire  factory  at  8s.,  and  after 
three  years  has  risen  to  9s.  a  week. 

H.  B.,  after  working  up  to  10s.  6d.  after  three  years  and  nine  months  in  his  first 
place,  was  discharged,  and  is  now^at  the  age  of  nineteen,  earning  lis.,  after  one  year  and 
nine  months  as  a  labourer.    He  also  works  a  lathe  and  takes  out  a  truck. 

H.  R.  is  twenty-one.  He  began  as  a  tea  packer  at  5s.  a  week,  and  is  now  cellar  lad 
at  wine  and  spirit  merchant's  at  13s.  6d. 
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p.  66. 


There  seems  no  doubt  that  there  are  numbers  of  young  men  who  remain  at  boys' 
wages  after  they  have  reached  manhood,  because  they  see  no  opening,  and  fear  to  lose 
the  little  they  are  then  earning.  A  careful  enquiry  was  made  into  the  early  industrial 
history  of  458  young  men  from  the  registers  of  the  Stepney  Distress  Committee.  Of  these, 
thirty-five  had  never  earned  more  than  12s.  a  week,  and  thirty-eight  had  earned  between 
12s.  and  17s.    The  average  age  of  these  seventy-three  was  twenty. 

Twenty-four  had  earned  18s.  a  week,  and  twenty-six  had  only  earned  more  than  this 
for  one  period  of  twelve  months  or  less,  and  that  intermittently. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three,  therefore  (or  26*8  per  cent.),  of  the  young  men  on  the 
register  had  never  managed  to  emerge  from  a  mere  boy's  wage,  before  they  fell  into  un- 
employment. 

One  other  point  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  this  is  very  important,  and  probably  makes 
the  comparison  between  the  two  classes  of  boys  unduly  favourable  to  those  from  the 
distress  registers.  The  wages  they  return  from  their  last  occupations  are  of  ten  higher  in 
appearance  than  in  reality,  because  they  are  intermittent.  The  wage  returned  as  earned 
has  been  taken  as  if  it  were  constant,  whereas  in  fact  many  of  the  jobs  which  are  highly 
paid  are  quite  casual,  and  may  last  only  for  a  few  days  in  the  week,  or  a  few  weeks  or 
months  in  the  year,  with  intervening  periods  of  unemployment.  This  would  really 
diminish  their  average  annual  earnings  to  a  point  far  below  that  of  the  constant  worker 
at  a  lower  wage. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  boys'  wages  have  increased  a  good  deal  in  recent 
years.  The  employers  who  have  given  us  any  information  do  not  tell  us  from  what  time 
they  are  drawing  on  their  memories,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  say  that  wages  have 
increased. 


Boy  Life  in  our 
Cities. 


Mr.  Cloete  says  :  "  The  price  of  boy  labour  has  advanced  appreciably  within  the 
last  few  years.  Eight  shillings  a  week  is  now  almost  as  common  a  figure  for  an  ofiice 
boy  to  start  on  as  5s.  was  not  long  ago." 


See  also 
Appendix  II. 
pp.  69—90. 


Specially  Selected  Industries. 

As  stated  above,  it  was  necessary  to  direct  the  enquiry  more  particularly  to  the  classes 
of  boys  whose  occupation  appeared  from  statistical  and  other  evidence  to  be  most  liable 
to  lead  only  to  unemployment  and  to  give  least  training  for  future  work. 


/ Telegraph  Messengers. 

It  appears  as  if  the  Post  Ofiice  is  one  of  the  least  promising  occupations  into  which 
a  boy  can  enter.  The  better  boys  go  into  it  and  it  is  very  depressing  to  see  from  our 
returns  how  few  of  the  very  large  number  discharged  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  get  into  as 
good  employment  as  their  good  social  standing  and  general  standard  of  education  should 
have  guaranteed  for  them. 

They  are  State  servants  and  therefore  should  have  every  care  from  the  State.  The 
postal  authorities  have  done  their  best  to  help  the  boys  to  find  other  work  but  their 
efforts  are  quite  inadequate.  It  is  their  own  system  which  wants  thorough 
revision.  The  enquiry  made  last  year  was  perhaps  too  small  to  yield  certain  results,  but 
this  year  very  considerable  enquiry  in  various  towns  has  been  undertaken  and  hundreds 
of  boys  have  been  seen  or  have  written  to  us.  The  question  is  so  important  that  various 
enquirers  have  perhaps  spent  a  disproportionate  amount  of  labour  on  this  one  class.  It 
J  seemed,  however,  that  this  was  eminently  a  case  where  some  change  could  be  made  and 
TO  0-i2^  Government  had  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  considering  the  matter  and  devis- 

See  especially  the  '^^E  adequate  remedy.  Not  only  should  it  be  a  model  employer,  but  there  are  none  of 
Itoys'  letters  on  the  complications  of  competition.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  evidence  on  the  subject 
pp.  14  and  15.     of  the  boys  discharged  from  the  telegraph  service  is  fully  set  out  in  the  Appendix. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  fage-numhering  in  brackets. 
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Every  one  of  experience  seems  to  agree  that  these  telegraph  messengers  who  are 
discharged  exemplify  in  a  very  striking  v^ay  the  evils  of  a  parasitic  trade  which  lives  by 
cheap  boy  labour  partially  supported  by  parents'  wages. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  the  postal  authorities  that  half  the  boys  discharged 
are  "  unsatisfactory."    I  believe  this  is  an  exaggeration.    From  the  information  See  Appendix  I., 
received  it  seems  likely  that  small  faults  are  magnified  when  the  boys  are  approaching  PP-.  1^  &  18- 
sixteen. 

If  it  were  a  true  statement  it  would  be  a  serious  reflection  either  on  the  original  selection  See  Appendix  I., 
or  on  the  training  the  boys  receive  while  in  the  Post  Office.    The  boys  come  from  very  P- 
good  homes  and  are  often  the  pick  of  a  family.    They  are  examined  medically  and  bring 
characters,  so  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Post  Office  if  they  get  inferior  boys.    It  is 
possible  that  they  may  deteriorate  under  the  Post  Office  influence.    Some  statements 
seem  to  point  to  this.    If  it  is  so  the  Post  Office  authorities  must  revise  the  system. 
If  the  service  is  not  beneficial  to  boys,  perhaps  they  ought  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  See  Appendix  I., 
If,  however,  the  service  can  be  made  suitable,  the  class  of  boy,  his  steadiness  of  conduct,  P-  21  Liverpool, 
and  efficiency  will  all  be  improved  if  he  is  given  a  reasonable  certainty  of  promotion  on 
good  behaviour.    This  should  be  quite  possible  on  the  lines  of  a  kind  of  apprenticeship. 
An  adjustment  of  numbers  could  surely  be  made  so  that  all  the  boys  in  the  towns  (except 
a  small  proportion  definitely  unsatisfactory)  could  be  absorbed  in  the  adult  service,  the 
more  brilHant  as  telegraphists,  sorters  and  clerks,  and  the  rest  as  postmen,  etc.    In  rural  See  Appendix  I. 
districts  conditions  are  different  and  some  modification  might  be  allowed.  ^'  " 


Private  Telegraph  Comfanies. 

Particulars  have  been  furnished  from  three  large  private  telegraph  companies. 
Between  them  they  employ  nearly  300  boy  messengers  and  one  employs  girls  in  addition 
to  boys  in  delivery  of  messages,  but  not  after  8  p.m.  , 

The  boys  can  stay  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  in  two  companies,  but  are  not  kept 
later.  The  wages  in  one  company  begin  at  6s.,  in  another  at  8s. ;  in  the  third  they  are  paid 
-|d.  per  message,  a  minimum  of  7s.  being  guaranteed.    The  average  issaid  to  be  about  12s. 

These  boys  have  practically  no  prospects  with  the  companies.  In  one  case  it  appeared 
that  about  one  in  200  of  the  messengers  remained  in  their  employ — the  rest  went  as  "  car- 
men, warehousemen,  wood-choppers,  barmen,  in  Army  or  Navy,  and  a  few  as  junior  clerks." 

In  another  the  boys  were  believed  to  easily  find  jobs  as  van-boys,  porters  and  shop 
assistants.* 


London  District  Messenger  Companies, 

The  district  messengers  number  between  750  and  800,  and  there  is  no  limit  of  age 
beyond  which  they  cannot  remain.  Some  are  eighteen  and  nineteen,  but  the  company 
complain  that  the  boys  leave  too  quickly,  and  that  their  average  stay  is  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  months  only.  The  very  varied  nature  of  their  work,  and  the  intelligence 
demanded  of  them,  make  them  specially  useful,  it  is  claimed,  in  shops,  offices  and  ware- 
houses, and  they  very  readily  get  good  jobs.    "  Not  one  in  forty  "  gets  retained  in  the 


*  A  third  company  kindly  furnished  full  particulars  of  the  twenty-eight  boys  who  had  left  their  employ 
in  the  twelve-month  ending  December,  1906. 

Of  these,  fourteen  were  earning  8s.  when  they  left,  and  had  all  been  with  the  company  less  than  a  year 
— one  had  been  one  and  a  half  years  and  was  earning  10s.  when  he  left ;  thirteen  had  served  more.than  two 
years  (including  three  five  years  and  one  seven  years).    Their  wages  on  leaving  vary  from  16s.  to  £1. 

Three  boys  in  this  year  were  given  other  work  with  the  company  (one  on  a  ship,  one  in  the  stores  depart- 
ment, and  one  in  a  branch  office).    Of  the  r^st,  the  employment  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Two  went  to  learn  their  father's  business,  two  went  to  engineering  firms  (one  an  apprentice),  two  went 
into  solicitors'  offices,  three  or  four  to  other  offices,  three  went  to  railway  companies  and  one  to  a  'bus  company, 
two  or  three  to  shops.  ' 

Several  boys  were  only  there  a  month  or  two,  and  one  of  these  went  to  the  Post  Office. 
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central  or  local  offices.  From  other  sources  it  has  been  hinted  that  there  is  too  much 
time  spent  in  loafing  *  between  messages,  and  that  the  moral  effect  on  the  boys  is  not  good. 
The  superintendent,  however,  was  sure  that  the  boys  had  very  good  chances  of  finding 
work,  and  that,  so  far  from  having  to  discharge  boys  as  too  old,  they  "  had  never  dismissed 
a  good  boy." 

,  *  Street  Orderly  Boys. 

There  is  one  small  group  of  boys  employed  by  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
which,  perhaps,  deserves  special  mention.  Every  Londoner  is  familiar  with  the  boys 
cleaning  the  City  pavements  in  the  midst  of  the  traffic.  Though  there  is  said  to  be  an 
accident  to  one  of  them  nearly  every  day,  their  injuries  are  generally  slight.  The  superin- 
tendent generally  gets  compensation,  and  they  are  paid  while  unfit  for  duty,  and  any 
balance  handed  over  to  th^m.  Some  200  boys  are  employed,  and  250  men.  The  boys 
wages  rise  from  8s.  6d.  to  16s.  As  youths  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  they  get 
from, 16s.  to  22s.,  and  then  if  retained  as  men,  may  become  men-sweepers,  and  in  due 
.^course  flushers  and  gangers.  About  12  per  cent,  of  the  corporation  carmen  have  also 
been  recruited  from  these  boys.  Practically,  the  boys  are  never  discharged,  except  for 
misconduct,  but  about  50  per  cent,  leave  voluntarily  every  year — some,  no  doubt,  because 
they  see  no  likelihood  of  vacancies,  others,  possibly,  from  distaste.  The  work  must  make 
them  very  alert,  but  it  seems  to  be  bad  for  them  physically  as  the  stooping  is  bad  for  their 
development  and  the  dust  they  inhale  is  bad  for  the  lungs.  Those  that  leave  apparently 
become  vanboys,  etc.;,  ^  They  are  a  rough  class  of  lad. 

Municipal  Employees. 

The  Census  Returns  show  a  comparatively  small  number  of  young  lads  employed 
by  the  municipalities. 

The  London  County  Council  issued  a  return  for  the  period  from  April,  1900,  to  April, 
1906.  At  the  latter  date  the  council  were  still  employing  215  boys  who  had  entered  their 
service  during  that  time,  and  had  promoted  thirty-one  to  adult  employment,  but  ninety- 
three  boys  had  left  the  service  to  take  other  work,  and  fifty-six  had  been  discharged  on 
reaching  the  limit  of  age  (sixteen,  or  eighteen).  The  clerk  suggested  to  the  council  in 
July,  1906,  that  the  number  of  boys  should  not  be  greater  than  was  likely  to  be  readily 
capable  of  absorption.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  by  the  council.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Parks  Committee  were  the  principal  offenders  in  discharging  boys,  for  out  of  the 
fifty-six  mentioned  above,  forty-eight  were  described  as  boy  labourers  under  their  control. 
A  later  return  shows  that  a  certain  number  of  laboratory  monitors  and  assistant  school- 
keepers  are  discharged  on  reaching  a  limit  of  age  from  the  council's  service,  and  apparently 
the  employees  of  the  Education  Committee,  except  in  the  office,  were  not  included  in  the 
above  figures.  An  enquiry  into  the  fate  of  discharged  laboratory  monitors  seems  to 
show  that  they  have  got  good  employment  elsewhere. 

Bookstall  Boys. 

Another  class  of  boys  which  is  familiar  to  everyone  is  the  railway  bookstall  boy. 

Returns  have  been  furnished  from  about  a  dozen  London  and  large  provincial  stations. 
At  these  over  eighty  boys,  besides  twenty  youths  and  a  few  adult  assistants,  were  employed. 
Tjkiem  ^ages  are  f roni;  7s.  to  8s. 

J  In  the  London  stations  there  were  complamts  of  the  difficulty  of  gettmg  a  class  of 
boy  suitable  to  become  an  assistant,  and  better  boys  were  got  in  from  the  country  book- 
stalls, but  those  who  show  themselves  fit  are  promoted  to  any  vacancies  that  arise. 

The  boys,  however,  are  constantly  leaving.  Greater  complaints  were  made  in  some 
of  the  Yorkshire  stations  as  to  the  boys.  There  the  commencing  wages  are  5s.,  and  the 
boys  come  and  go  very  quickly  as  they  get  higher  wages  iji  the  mills  and  foundries. 

At  one  station  their  average  stay  was  said  to  be  six  months  only,  but  in  another  in  the 
same  town  they  seemed  to  stay  longer. 

*  Only  about  lialf  the  time  is  spent  in  actual  delivery,  and  during  the  rest  the  boys  are  waiting  to  be  sent 
out.  Thus  both  these  hoys  and  the  telegraph  messengers  are  only  really  working  some  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours  a  day. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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There  five  boys  had  been  promoted  during  twelve  years,  and  of  eleven  who  had  left 
since  1903  all  but  one  were  in  good  jobs.  The  exception  was  down  with  rheumatism. 
Two  were  in  railway  hotels,  one  on  a  dining-car,  and  another  employed  on  the  line  in  a  ticket 
office. 

They  had  to  be  smart  and  got  some  sense  of  responsibility  from  handling  money. 
Those  who  remain  in  the  business  get  on  well  and  there  is  a  good  pension  on  superannuation. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  boys  are  satisfactory  and  where  their  superintendent  takes  any 
interest  in  them,  they  seem  to  get  into  tolerable  work. 

Mr.  Spencer  Gibb  writes  :  "  The  prospects  of  the  thousands  of  boys  employed  as 
newsboys  in  connection  with  the  railway  station  bookstalls  seem  also  to  be  slender,  although 
one  of  the  firms  makes  a  practice  of  recruiting  their  permanent  staff  from  suitable  boys. 
Tew  of  the  boys,  however,  stay  long  enough  to  test  the  prospects  of  the  position.  The 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  bookstalls  in  Manchester  writes  :— '  The  boys  are  being 
changed  every  few  weeks  in  Manchester.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  we  were  afraid 
to  advertise  in  the  papers  for  a  boy,  as  we  used  to  have  such  swarms  of  applicants.  Now 
we  often  advertise,  and  only  get  two  or  three  applicants  at  the  most,  and  these  often  too 
poor  and  ill-clad  for  us  to  take  on." 

He  attributes  this  change  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  more  boys  than  formerly 
are  employed  in  the  warehouses,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  stalls  are  only  closed  for 
half-a-day  on  Bank  Holidays,  and  are  open  during  Whit  week,  when  business  in  Manchester 
is  practically  suspended.  It  appears,  therefore,  at  any  rate  in  Manchester,  that  the  danger 
of  boys  continuing  in  this  employment  until  they  are  too  old  to  enter  a  regular  trade  is 
practically  non-existent.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  however,  conditions  vary  very  widely 
in  different  localities,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  danger  does  not  exist  in 
other  places. 

Office  Boys. 

The  errand  boy  in  an  office  has  in  many  cases  a  wholly  unprogressive  work  to  c.S.U.  Pamphlet, 
perform.  Mr.  Spenoar  Gibb, 

p.  6. 

"  The  employment  of  boys  in  small  offices  presents  subtle  evils  from  which  other 
forms  of  irregular  work  are  free.  Often  the  boy  has  nothing  to  do  but '  watch  '  the  office  ; 
and  hours  of  vacancy  and  idleness  are  occupied  in  reading  trashy  papers."  The  sad 
feature  in  this  is  that  the  office  boy  is  often  from  a  better  class  than  the  shop  boy.  He 
probably  has  aspirations  to  being  a  clerk.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  problem  of 
de-clericalising  education  in  the  sense  of  making  the  aim  of  the  school  teaching  less  bookish 
is  very  much  before  education  authorities  to-day.  It  is  felt  in  many  quarters  that  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  has  led  too  much  to  the  clerkly  training. 

Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Kussell  believes  that  the  boys  themselves  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  Manchester  Boys, 
to  aim  at  the  black  coat  occupation  is  a  mistake.    "  Some  few  years  ago  the  career  of  Manchester  Uni- 
office  boy  or  junior  clerk  appeared  to  numbers  of  working-class  boys  as  presenting  the  versity  Press, 

best  outlook  for  the  future  Nowadays  employers  often  have  great  difficulty  in  filling 

these  posts  ....  the  boys  have  discovered  that  promotions  generally  speaking  are  rare 
and  cannot  be  counted  upon.  In  offices  in  which  only  a  few  clerks  are  employed  the 
office  boy  soon  reaches  his  maximum  salary,  because,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  he  soon 
reaches  his  maximum  usefulness  ....  the  occupation  calls  for  very  little  intelligence 
and  less  initiative." 

Errand  B&ys  and  Shop  Boys. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  clear  distinction  between  the  errand  boy  of  an  office  or 
factory  and  the  shop  boy  who  is  kept  to  run  errands  and  do  odd  jobs  about  the  shop.  In 
a  large  firm  or  shop  there  may  be  some  chances  of  absorbing  the  boys  in  some  other  branch 
of  the  business. 
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Boy  Life  in  our 
Cities.  1904. 
p.  125. 

C.S.U.  Pamphlet. 
1905.  Rev. 
Spencer  J.  Gibb, 
p.  8. 


Boy  Life  in  our 
Cities. 

J.  G.  Cloete. 


"  The  most  hopeless  position  is  that  of  the  errand  boy  at  a  small  shop  in  a  poor  neigh- 
bourhood," says  Mr.  Cloete;  "  his  prospects  are  absolutely  nil." 

Mr.  Gibb  writes  :  "I  have  investigated  very  carefully  the  conditions  under  which  this 
work  is  carried  on  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  as  regards  alike  its  present  per- 
formance and  its  future  prospects,  it  exemplified  sharply  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  irregular 
boy  work."  "  It  is  seldom  the  stepping-stone  to  a  trade.  Some  boys  no  doubt  there  are 
who  begin  as  errand  boys,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  their  business."  "  In  districts 
in  which  there  is  one  widely  prevailing  industry  ....  boys  will  take  up  the  work  of 
errand  boys  for  a  time — a  few  months,  a  year  or  a  couple  of  years,  and  afterwards  enter 
the  local  industry  and  become  skilled  workers,"  but  "  the  great  majority  of  boys  who  enter 
upon  the  work  of  errand  boys  are  offered  and  expect  no  prospect ;  learn  nothing  which 
will  be  of  use  to  them  ;  and  begin,  in  short,  a  process  of  aimless  drift  from  one  job  to 
another,  the  market  value  of  their  labour  decreasing  with  increasing  years." 

V  If  girls  should  succeed  in  supplementing  boys  as  messengers  to  any  appreciable  extent 
....  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  boys  in  the  long  run.  As  messengers  they  are 
learning  nothing  useful  ...»  the  boy  finds  out  too  late  that  it  leaves  him  empty  handed 
at  the  finish." 


Table  13. 
p.  45. 
Chart  B. 


Enquiries  confirm  the  views  expressed  above.  The  chart  prepared  from  the 
forms  filled  in  by  boys  who  entered  life  as  errand  boys  shows  the  small  proportion  who 
find  any  steady  and  skilled  employment  afterwards  and  those  have  ceased  to  be  errand 
boys  very  early.  The  vast  majority  become  workers  in  low-skilled  trades  or  general 
and  casual  labourers. 


and  14. 
pp.  45-46. 


Mr.  Courtney  Terrell,  who  has  been  making  enquiries  from  the  Passmore  Edwards 
Settlement,  writes  :  "  I  feel  confident  ....  that  the  messenger  work  produced  a  definite 
effect  on  the  boys,  as  will  the  continued  performance  by  anyone  of  a  definite  function 
which  admits  of  no  improvement,  and  that  this  had  unfitted  them  for  other  work." 

From  the  forms  returned  it  seems  clear  that  the  theory  that  boys  can  become  errand 
boys  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  enter  skilled  trades  cannot  be  maintained.*  Very  few 
boys  can  pick  up  skill  after  a  year  or  two  of  merely  errand  boy  work,  and  this  confirms, 
what  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  enquiry  into  the  after-career  of  telegraph  messengers. 
The  number  of  errand  boys  entering  skilled  trades  is  a  rather  smaller  percentage  than  that 
shown  in  the  cases  from  distress  committees,  but  much  larger  than  in  the  case  of  vanboys. 
The  chart  of  errand  boys,  both  from  school  lists  and  distress  committees,  showthat  the  great 
mass  of  them  fall  into  the  low-skilled  trades  or  wholly  casual  labour.  Those  that  enter 
skilled  trades  do  so  almost  at  once ;  those  that  remain  for  more  than  a  year  or  two  as 
errand  boys  become  unskilled  workers.  The  chart  shows  an  apparent  number  of  boys 
remaining  right  on  to  manhood.  It  is  obvious  most  of  these  are  not  errand  boys  and,  in 
fact,  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  shops,  and  by  nineteen  or  twenty  should  rather  be  called 
shop  assistants. 

Mr.  Spencer  J.  Gibb,  after  enquiry  in  Manchester,  writes  : — "  Students  of  the  Eeports 
on  the  Employment  of  School  Children  will  remember  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  boys  working  out  of  school  hours  for  wages  are  employed  as  errand  boys  in  connection 
with  shops.f 

"  Many  small  shopkeepers  save  in  this  way  the  expense  of  keeping  a  regular  errand 
boy,  and  many  more  engage  supplementary  boys  on  Saturdays  and  in  times  of  extra 
pressure." 

He  thinks  that  in  districts  where  there  is  a  dominant  industry,  many  boys  are 
employed  for  a  few  months  in  connection  with  the  local  shops  immediately  on  leaving 
school,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the  works  or  factory  to  which  they  finally  go, 

*  In  Newcastle,  we  were  informed  that  boys  are  sent  as  errand  boys  for  a  year  or  two  after  leaving  school 
as  engineering  apprentices  are  not  generally  taken  before  sixteen,  but  evidence  elsewhere  seems  to  show  that 
boys  are  employed  in  the  works  to  run  messages,  etc.,  and  that  it  is  from  this  type  of  errand  boy  that  apprentices 
are  drawn. 

t"  Elementary  Schools  (Children  Working  for  Wages),"  Pt.  1,  1899,  p.  42;  "  Report  of  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  School  Children,"  1901,  p.  13. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numhervng  in  brackets. 
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almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  real  difficulty  is  felt  by  the  boys  who  remain  as  shop 
boys  for  a  year  or  two,  especially  where  there  is  no  local  industry  large  enough  to  absorb 
them,  and  no  industrial  tradition  strong  enough  to  influence  their  choice  of  employment. 

Mr.  Spencer  Gibb  writes  :  "  Errand  boys  are  most  numerous  in  the  suburban  districts 
of  large  towns,  and  in  small  towns,  in  which  the  customers'  houses  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  shops  ;  and  they  are  most  largely  employed  in  the  providing  trades — by  butchers, 
grocers,  bakers,  confectioners,  chemists,  and  greengrocers.  My  own  experience  is  that 
boys  employed  by  butchers  generally  learn  something  of  the  trade,  and  often  remain  at  it. 
Their  work  is  not,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  errand  boys,  confined  to  fetching  and 
carrying.  Greengrocers,  for  the  delivery  of  whose  goods  there  is  less  constant  demand  than 
is  the  case  with  grocers  and  butchers,  for  the  most  part  employ  temporarily  either  school- 
boys, or  boys  who  have  just  left  school,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  chemists.  The  largest 
number  of  boys  is  employed  by  grocers ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  report  with  precision  on 
their  prospects.  Several  large  firms  of  grocers,  having  a  number  of  shops  in  Manchester 
and  the  adjacent  towns,  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  information  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  their  boys.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  firms,  having  many 
branches  and  employing  large  staffs,  are  able  to  offer  prospects  which  are  non-existent 
in  the  case  of  the  small  tradesman  with  a  single  shop.  One  large  firm,  with  some  hundred 
shops  in  Manchester,  its  suburbs,  and  the  surrounding  towns,  reported  that  the  pro- 
portion of  boys  who  remained  with  them  in  later  life  was  exceedingly  small.  Of  those 
who  remained,  some,  engaged  as  vanboys  or  "  nippers,"  became  drivers  ;  some,  engaged 
as  errand  boys,  became  porters  and  warehousemen  (that  is,  remained  in  quite  unskilled 
work,  at  the  wages  that  such  work  commands),  while  a  very  small  proportion  were 
apprenticed  to  the  trade.  This  opportunity,  however,  was  open  to  any  boy  who  showed 
the  necessary  interest  and  aptitude.  Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  they  could  not 
recollect  a  single  boy  who  had  started  as  an  errand  bov  and  risen  to  the  position  of  branch 
manager. 

"  The  experience  of  another  equally  large  firm  was  much  the  same.  Only  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  engaged  as  errand  boys  remain  in  their  employ.  They  are  apparently 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  boys  as  porters  until  a  late  age,  for  they  report  that  the  maximum 
wages  capable  of  being  earned  by  a  '  boy  '  are  18s.  a  week  ;  and  while,  of  the  10  per  cent, 
who  remain  with  them  afterwards,  some  are  returned  as  '  vanmen,  warehousemen  and 
packers,'  none  are  returned  as  assistants  or  branch  managers. 

"  Different,  however,  is  the  experience  of  one  employer,  who  does  a  large  trade  in  the 
Manchester  district.  All  boys  entering  his  employ  have  an  opportunity  of  permanent 
work,  and  a  very  large  proportion  remain  as  assistants  and  may  advance  to  the  position  of 
branch  managers.  When  he  has  been  employed  as  errand  boy  for  a  short  time,  the  boy's 
name  is  entered  in  a  book  which  the  principal  himself  keeps,  and  is  considered  a  permanent 
member  of  the  staff,  his  wages  rising  by  half-yearly  increments  of  Is.  His  career  is  care- 
fully followed  and  noted  ;  and  the  branch  managers,  understanding  the  employer's  wish 
in  the  matter,  are  at  pains  to  teach  promising  boys  the  trade.  Almost  all  the  assistants 
and  branch  managers  have  been  in  his  employ  as  boys. 

"  It  would  seem  that  a  large  number  of  boys  remain  as  errand  boys  in  the  grocery 
trade  until  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  even  later,  without  making  any  serious  attempt 
to  learn  the  business,  and  without  intending  to  make  it  their  life-work  ;  and  this  is  specially 
the  case  in  districts  in  which  no  staple  industry  marks  out  for  them  a  traditional  course. 
But  it  seems  also,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  larger  firms,  that  the  work  may  be  pro- 
bationary ;  and  the  experience  of  this  employer  makes  it  clear  that  a  little  organisation 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  employer  might  induce  a  much  larger  number  to  settle  than 
is  generally  the  case  at  present. 

"  The  conditions  of  the  work  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  willingness  of  boys  to 
test  its  prospects. 

"  The  employers  who  gave  information  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  long  hours 
worked  in  their  trade,  and  the  absence  of  Saturday  half-holiday,  make  boys  loath  to  con- 
tinue in  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  notorious  hardships  of  shop-work  press  with 
peculiar  severity  upon  the  boys.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  man  to  serve  behind  a  counter 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  in  the  day,  but  it  is  harder  work  for  a  boy  to  be  engaged  during 
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these  hours  in  walking  out  with  orders,  harnessed  between  the  shafts  of  a  ponderous  and 
heavily  laden  handcart,  or  carrying  excessively  heavy  baskets.  On  the  latter  days  of  the 
week,  and  particularly  on  Saturdays,  the  boys  are  often  engaged  on  this  severe  labour,  with 
the  slightest  possible  rest,  for  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  hours.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  grow  unsettled,  and  seek  other  work.  Were  the  conditions  of  shop  work,  es- 
pecially as  they  concern  the  young,  lightened,  and  the  hours  shortened,  many  more  boys 
would  no  doubt  remain  as  probationers  and  assistants. 

"  Though  the  providing  trades  employ  the  largest  number  of  errand  boys,  we  must 
not  forget  in  thinking  of  the  prospects  of  shop  work  for  boys  the  other  trades  in  which  they 
are  employed.  An  increasing  number  are  engaged  in  shops  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
restaurants,  as  "pages"  or  "door  boys,"  a  form  of  employment  which  is  purely  useless, 
and  wholly  without  training  and  prospect,  besides  being,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  the 
boys  are  required  to  stand  at  their  post,  sometimes  also  cruel  and  injurious  to  health.  " 

It  may  be  said  that  the  shop  errand  boy  has  a  healthy  outdoor  occupation.  A  boy  has 
been  known  to  aspire  to  the  occupation  of  pushing  a  truck  of  parcels,  because  it "  makes  you 
strong."  On  the  other  hand  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold  with  insufficient  clothing,  and  that  small  boys  are  often  obliged  to  push 
or  carry  weights  far  beyond  their  strength.  There  are  also  many  forms  of  shop  work 
wtere  the  boy  is  kept  for  very  long  hours  in  small  ill-ventilated  premises 

The  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  School  Children  reported 
"  The  worst  form  of  shop  work  is  that  of  the  lather  boys  in  barbers'  shops.  The  hours 
"lo  me*^t  of  worked  by  these  boys  are  longer  than  in  any  other  trade  ;  five  hours  every  evening,  with 
School  Children  fifteen  hours  on  Saturday,  and  six  or  eight  on  Sunday,  are  not  uncommon  :  the  sanitary 
1901.  Cd.  849,  conditions  of  the  shops  are  sometimes  exceedingly  bad,  and  in  the  lower  quarters  of  the 
P-  14.  town  they  are  said  to  be  the  meeting  places  of  gamblers,  and  the  conversation  and  sur- 

roundings are  the  worst  conceivable  for  children."  Many  persons  have  named  this  as 
the  one  employment  for  boys  which  they  would  wish  to  see  totally  prohibited.*  This 
particular  form  of  occupation  is  more  often  taken  up  by  boys  still  attending  school,  but 
ascertain  number  of  older  boys  are  employed. 


Inter-depart 
mental  Com- 
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It  has  been  difficult  to  discover  whether  there  are  special  occupations  which  tend 
to  increase  the  chances  of  the  boys  becoming  criminals. 

Mr.  Holmes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  though  he  thought  no  par- 
ticular trade  could  be  said  to  have  such  an  effect  on  boys,  said  that  the  errand,  telegraph 
and  vanboys  as  a  class  supplied  practically  the  whole  of  the  boys  convicted.  Errand 
boys,  for  example,  who  take  money  for  their  masters  had  much  greater  temptations  to 
dishonesty  than  boys  apprenticed  to  trades. 

If  to  be  an  errand  boy  is  bad,  can  the  errand  boy  be  replaced  ?  Probably  they  are 
not  nearly  so  necessary  as  is  supposed  and  by  increased  use  of  telephones  from  room  to 
room,  as  well  as  from  place  to  place,  a  great  deal  of  work  could  be  dealt  with,  while  the 
carriage  of  parcels,  etc.,  could  be  organised  by  better  co-operation. 

The  boy  messenger  companies  are  doing  something  to  organise  the  boys  employed  and 
to  save  the  necessity  of  the  boy  kept  by  a  small  employer  for  odd  jobs.  With  greater  use 
of  tricycles  or  by  means  of  carriers  much  could  be  done  for  the  regular  parcels  delivery  of 
shops  and  warehouses.  In  the  cotton  towns  the  errand  boys  are  comparatively  few.  The 
answer  given  to  the  question  as  to  how  they  got  on  without  them  was,  "  We  carry  our 
own  parcels."  This  method  of  dealing  with  the  question  has  probably  a  good  deal  to 
commend  it. 

Van  Boys. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  much  evidence  about  the  fate  of  van  boys.  The  great 
expansion  of  the  carrying  trade  has  possibly  enabled  any  of  them  who  had  any  liking 
for  horses  or  who  took  the  trouble  to  learn  to  drive  to  become  carmen.  The  diagrams, 
however,  do  not  show  that  the  majority  at  once  take  up  the  driving.  There  is  generally 
a  break  between  the  happy  days  when  they  ride  on  the  tail  of  the  cart  and  the  age  when 
they  can  be  entrusted  with  the  full  responsibility  of  the  reins. 

*In  a  paper  by  Miss  Nettie  Adler  on  Juvenile  Wage  Earners  in  Progress,  July  190'6,  we  read  that 
Dr.  Thomas,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council,  reported  that  of  barbers'  boys 
examined  72%  were  anaemic  63%  showed  nerve  strain,  and  27  "/o  showed  severe  heart  affliction. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Mr.  Cloete  says  :  "  Van  boys  ....  are  recruited  chiefly  from  among  the  poorest 
classes  ....  the  work  itself  seems  to  have  a  far  from  elevating  influence."  The  life 
of  the  van  boy  is  a  rough  and  somewhat  lazy  one.  They  have  long  hours,  spells  of  idleness 
and  considerable  opportunities  of  pilfering  and  drinking.  Mr.  A.  F.  Joseph,  of  the  Oxford 
Medical  Mission,  Birmingham,  spoke  of  it  as  a  well-known  fact  that  they  never  settle 
down  easily  to  work  afterwards  ;  and  the  manager  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  Training 
Colony  at  Lingfield  wrote  :  "  I  should  say  that  the  most  demoralising  occupations  for  boys 
are  those  which  do  not  necessitate  steady  application  or  where  there  is  insufficient  super- 
vision I  should  think  the  occupation  of  van  boy  very  calculated  to  destroy 

industry." 

While  two  experienced  Manchester  workers  thought  the  "  nippers  "  by  no  means 
satisfactory  as  they  got  lazy  and  demoralised.  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell  thought  that  the 
"  nippers  "  got  fresh  air  and  were  in  the  way  of  seeing  life  and  that  they  often  found  other 
places  readily  as  they  heard  of  vacancies  when  they  went  round  the  warehouses. 

In  London  the  Carmen's  Union  presses  for  the  employment  of  van  boys  as  their  men 
are  fined  if  they  leave  vans  standing  unattended.  One  of  the  largest  carrying  firms,  how- 
ever, has  discarded  van  boys,  and  speaking  generally  the  small  firms  do  without  them 
altogether  as  they  found  them  very  troublesome  and  thought  the  drivers  were  encouraged 
to  leave  the  vans  in  their  charge  and  go  into  public -houses  or  into  the  warehouses  in  search 
of  tips. 

The  returns  were  not  so  filled  that  it  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  van  boy  from  the 
carman,  but  where  a  boy  of  fourteen  calls  himself  a  carman  he  must  generally  be  a  van 
boy. 

The  chart  which  is  printed  below  is  taken  from  some  150  forms  of  lads  Qliart  A. 
who  have  at  any  time  been  van  boys.  About  75  per  cent,  began  in  this  capacity,  otters 
started  as  errand  boys  (10 '9  per  cent.),  some  in  factories,  etc.  (9  per  cent.),  and  afterwards 
entered  the  occupation  between  fifteen  and  seventeen.  At  twenty-two  36  per  cent,  are 
employed  as  carmen,  and  of  these,  as  stated  above,  some  did  not  seek  it  as  their  first  job. 
The  chart,  however,  shows  that  it  is  a  very  low  grade  of  occupation  and  that  very  few 
boys  who  begin  as  van  boys  get  into  skilled  trades, — a  far  lower  percentage  in  fact  than 
errand  boys. 

Carmen  have  not  been  at  all  thoroughly  organised.  In  London  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  men  are  said  to  be  in  unions.  It  is  a  very  casual  employment.  A  fairly 
large  carrying  firm  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  their  men  only  could  be  called 
permanent,  and  the  secretary  of  the  union  stated  that  many  men  were  only  employed  day 
by  day  and  that  even  in  the  busiest  times  he  estimated  there  were  5,000  men  (out  of  42,000) 
idle,  as  the  employers  kept  a  large  margin  for  casual  work  in  times  of  pressure,  and  that 
there  was  always  an  absolute  surplus  of  labour.    This  figure  was  only  an  estimate. 

Street-Sellers. 

Opinion  is  practically  unanimous  that  street-selling  is  most  demoralising  to  children. 

Compare 

The  chief  constable  of  Sheffield  among  others  was  asked  whether  any  special  boys'  ^^^^^ 
occupation  led  to  crime  and  he  at  once  and  unhesitatingly  said  that  street-selling  made  the  ^' 
boys  thieves. 

Before  the  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  School  Children  there  was  much  evidence  ]vf  •  . 
about  this  class.    They  wrote  :  "  It's  most  serious  aspect  is  its  effect  on  character  ...  it  Evidence 
was  represented  to  us  as  a  hot-bed  of  vice  and  crime."  Cd.  895. 

/  1902. 

The  town  clerk  of  Newcastle  stated  that  street-selling  children  were  often  found  to  p  275 
sleep  out,  and  often  gambled,  and  stole,  as  they  were  afraid  to  go  home  unless  they  took 
enough  money.    The  chief  constable  of  Birmingham  showed  that  of  550  boys  under  p.  471 
sixteen  engaged  m  street-selling  in  July,  1901, 419  had  been  prosecuted  for  various  offences 
durmg  the  previous  six  months.    Of  these,  ninety-eight  were  for  felony,  and  185  for 
gambling.    (Of  these  153  were  over  fourteen.) 
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^>  There  has  been  a  deterimned  attempt  made  in  Birmingham  to  regulate  the  street- 
seliiibg,  and  to  find  "better -employment  for  the  boys  after  fourteen,  and  the  superintendent 
takes  a  great  interest  in  them j  and  .does  all  that  is  possible.  There  are.  now  considerably 
1^8  licensed  thain  last  yeat,  bilt  there  are  over  3,000.  He  has  met  with  very  consider- 
abje  success  in  placing  these  boys;laItely  in  decent  work. 

Kv  The  occupation,  however^  is i undoubtedly  thoroughly  deteriorating,  and  no  amount 
of.  regulation  can  make  it  a  good  occupation  for  children.  There  was  evidence  before 
thei  Inter-Departmental  Gommitt)6e  given  by  AldermanjW atts  of  Liverpool  that  the  death 
rate  of  children  engaged  in  street-selling  was  abnormally  high,  and  Sir  Lambert  Ormsby, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  gave  evidence  before  the  Physical 
DeterioratioD,  Committee  (1904)  of  the  miserable  physique  of  street-sellers,  and  the 
number  of  pneumonia  cases  in  the  hospitals  from  their  ranks.  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell  thought 
the  majority  of  the  boys  who  becaaiie  street-sellers  died  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  Governor  of  His  Majesty's  Prison  at  Leeds  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  opinion 
t,o  the  prevalence  of  , crime  among  juveniles,  and  wrote  :   "  What  I  have  noticed  is 
tha;t(  the  street-selling  lad  for  obstruction,,  gaming,  etc.,  gets  his  first  experience  of  prison 
life,  V  .  .  I  thinj^  many  pf  the  young  habitual  criminals  of  to-day  are  the  hawkers,  news- 
vendors  and  match-sellers  of  the  past  decade,." 

The  chief  constable  of  Manchester  lately  read  a  Paper  to  a  Conference  of  Chief  Con- 
stables (May  9th,  1907),  in  which  he  stated:  "Street-trading  ...  is  productive  of  a 
greater  amount  of  evil^  morally  and  ■physically  than  any  other  occupation  followed  by 
children.'^  ,  "  Th«  boys,  develop  into  lazy,  shiftless  and  worthless  men." 

He  gave  some  details  as  to  the  lives  of  the  newspaper-sellers  in  the  crowded  parts  of 
-A  iisi  jMknchester.  (Thfe  boys  engaged  in  delivering  moruing  papers  in  the  suburbs  or  selling 
the  evening  papers  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  were  not,  he  thought,  the  same  class  of  boy, 
and  did  not  have  the  same  temptations.)  Boys  over  fourteen  "  commence  business  with 
the  halfpenny 'morning  papers,  and  continue  with  the  early  afternoon  editions  of  the 
e!venirig  papers,  and  until  the  last  issues  of  the  day  are  published."  "  Some  regularly  make 
from  10s.  to  14s.  a  week,  whilst  a  few  make  as  much  as  18s."  They  "  do  not  .  .  .  deal  in 
the  penny  morning  papers."  They  mainly  live  in  common  lodging-houses."  They 
continue  in  the  trade  "  until  they  attain  manhood,  when  they  find  it  more  difficult  to  make 
a  living  in  the  streets."  Then  "  they  adopt  less  easy  means  of  livelihood  becoming  for 
the  most  part,  racecoilrs'e  touts,  often  travelling  thieves,  and  loafers."  He,  too,  says 
their  health  "  is  far  more  liable  to'injury  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  weather." 
It  IS,  of  course,  true  that  these  children  generally  spring  from  the  lowest  homes,  and  that 
they  may  be  already  prone  to  yice. 

1st  Report  of  the  ■  The  London  newsboy  is  certainly  ,  no  better  than  the  Manchester  one.  They  were 
City  of  London  described  b^  some  of.  their  well-wishers  as  "  these  ragged  little'  lads,  trained  in  vice,  and 
Brigade^^  likely  to  become  '  hooligans  '  if  left  to  themselves."    Great  efforts  have  been  made 

19*2-3.  for  them,  and  the  newsboys  brigade,  no  doubt   helped  some  few  individuals  to  a 

better  calling.  "By  degrees  a  difference  caihe  over  the  worst  boys,  they  ceased  to 
steal,  tell  lies^  and  use  bad  language  when  in  the  institute. '?iK:ir;  vILy  j 

T,'  ,       The  various  committees  in  provincial  towns  have  done  much  to  raise  the  boys.  In 
"Birminghto^  as  mentioned  above,  as  much  as  possible  is  being  done,  and  this  summer 
Miss  Margaret  Gimson  made  an  enquiry  into  the  occupations  of  boys  who  formerly  held 
licences  for  street-trading  in  Leicester.    Out  of  400  boys  licensed  during  the  two  years 
their  present  bye-laws  have  been:  in  force,;  she  found  it  impossible  to  trace  about  half 
as  they  had  left  their  addresses  and,  their  whereabouts  was  unknown.  tOf  the  rest,  a  large 
fi;.;  ,    number,  eighty- three  young  boys  (fourteen  and  fifteen),  and  eleven  boys  of  sixteen  had 
become  shoe  hands  ;  seventeen  had  gone  into  hosiery  factories  ;  thirty-six  young  boys 
were  described  as  errand  boys,,  and  only  five  were  apparently  continuing  as  news-vendors, 
'  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen.    Tins  seems  a  better  record  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
the  general  character  of  newsvendors.    It  is  possible  the  licensees  included  a  number  of 
the  class  mentioned  by  the  chief  constable  of  |j;anchester,  who  sell  or  deliver  papers  in  the 
suburbs  there,  and  were  not,  he  thought,  liable  to  the  same  evils.    It.  iaust  also  be 
remembered  that  the  untraced  ha,lf  would  be  undouhtedly  the  i^prs1b  cases, ) 
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In  London  there  has  been  no  real  regulation  of  street  trading  except  hy  the  City 
Corporation  to  a  small  extent.  The  London  County  Council  issued  bye-laws,  but  the 
Public  Control  Committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  made  no  attempt  to  enforce 
them.  The  number  of  children  engaged  in  street  trading  in  London  is  not  known— the 
estimate  is  somewhere  between  12,000  and  20,000.  Many  of  them  are  kept  m  a  ragged 
and  dirty  condition  and  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  richest  city  of  the  world.  The  council 
has,  however,  within  the  last  few  months  decided  to  place  the  enforcement  of  the  Act 
in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Committee,  whose  attendance  officers  know  these  children 
from  their  earliest  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  something  will  be  done  to 
render  their  lot  a  little  easier  and  ensure  some  supervision  until  pubhc  opinion  is  ripe 
for  the  complete  suppression  of  this  form  of  child  waste. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  street  trading  must  be  the  very  worst  possible  training 
for  the  boys.  I  have  myself  known  some  of  these  boys  who  have  fallen  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  immorality  and  criminality.  There  is  no  justification  for  the  continuance  of 
this  class,  and  instead  of  regulation  there  ought  to  be  a  complete  clearance  from  the  streets 
of  the  whole  gang  of  street-selling  children.  If  the  papers  must  be  sold  at  the  street 
corners  they  should  be  sold  at  stalls  as  in  Paris  ;  matches  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of 
a  town  at  the  ubiquitous  tobacconists.  There  is  no  reason  why,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  man  who  wants  the  latest  racing  news,  a  class  of  boys  should  be  exposed  to  the 
greatest  possible  risks  and  temptations,  and  that  this  is  the  case  under  present  conditions 
seems  perfectly  clear. 

"  The  life  of  the  street  trader  is  a  continual  gamble,  unredeemed  by  any  steady  work  ;  Boy  Life  in:our 
it  is  undisciplined  and  casual  and  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  the  street  at  its  worst  Cities. 
....  the  great  majority  drift  away  into  crime  and  idleness  or  some  form  of  living  by 
their  wits." 


Returns  from  Employers. 

In  the  classes  above  the  enquiries  made  have  necessarily  been  mainly  from  the  boys 
themselves  or  from  those  who  are  closely  acquainted  with  them  in  clubs,  etc. 

The  definite  employments  which  appear  from  the  statistical  returns  to  be  least  able 
to  absorb  their  boys  have  been  enquired  into  chiefly  through  the  employers,  trade  union 
secretaries,  etc. 

*  These  enquiries  could  not  be  complete,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  information  has  ^-gg  Appendix  II.,. 
been  obtained.  pp-  66-90. 

The  returns  from  the  employers  have  given  the  number  of  boys  and  men  employed. 
The  age  adopted  on  the  form  was  twenty-one.  It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  to  have 
taken  the  age  of  the  Factory  Acts,  eighteen,  but  the  form  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tawney, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  effective  in  his  Scotch  enqui^ry.  It  was  thought  therefore 
that  it  was  better  to  adopt  it  so  that  the  two  enquiries  might  be  compared. 

The  forms  sent  out  to  employers  were  devised  with  a  view  to  obtaining  answers  to 
questions  of  three  kinds.  First,  the  proportion  of  boys  and  men  employed  in  the  trade  ; 
secondly,  the  proportion  of  boys  who  are  absorbed  in  the  firm  ;  and  lastly,  some 
general  idea  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment  with  regard  to  hours,  wages  and  the  cus- 
toms of  apprenticeship.  The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  answered  far  more  compre- 
hensively in  the  tables  and  details  with  which  we  have  been  provided  by  the  Home 
Office  than  would  have  been  possible  from  the  results  of  any  private  enquiry.  We  have 
thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  base  that  part  of  our  report  which  deals  with  the 
relation  of  the  numbers  of  males  of  different  ages  upon  the  Home  Office  figures 
{see  pp.  33-35).  Since,  however,  our  returns  are  more  recent  by  three  or  six  years*  than 
the  latest  particulars  available  elsewhere,  we  have  in  the  cases  of  a  few  of  the  larger  trades 
prepared  short  statements  showing  the  proportionate  number  of  boys  employed  by  the 
firms  from  whom  we  have  received  returns  in  1907.  These  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
"We  fear  that  the  fact  of  the  Home  Office  and  our  returns  being  based  on  different  defini- 


*  The  Home  Office  Statistics  are  in  some  cases  for  1904,  and  in  others  for  1901. 
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tions  of  a  "  boy,"  almost  destroys  whatever  value  might  have  been  found  in  the  com- 
parison. The  Census  returns,  unfortunately,  do  not  provide  a  standard  by  which  the 
two  sets  of  facts  may  be  measured.  It  is  only  possible  to  say  that  in  the  four  trades 
treated  in  this  way  the  number  of  boys  employed  seems  to  have  increased  dispropor- 
tionately to  the  number  of  men  in  the  cotton  and  worsted  trades — as  it  has  not  done  in 
the  printing  and  jewellery  trades. 

The  second  question  of  importance,  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  dealt  with 
the  proportion  of  boys  employed  who,  in  the  view  of  the  masters,  were  compelled 
to  leave  because  there  was  no  opening  for  them  in  the  business  where  they  had  worked. 
In  reading  over  the  returns  of  employers  one  has  been  much  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  answers  to  this  question  varied  infinitely,  even  when  the  facts  dealt  with  were 
very  nearly  identical.  Sometimes  it  was  evident  that  all  the  boys  engaged  might  expect 
to  be  taken  into  the  firm  as  men  so  long  as  their  work  and  behaviour  were  satisfactory. 
In  these  cases  the  employers  almost  invariably  reported  that  they  were  so  absorbed. 
Many  of  the  returns,  however,  stated  that  very  many  of  the  employees  were  boys  of  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  might  be  anything  from  20  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  males  employed  who  were  boys  in  this  sense.  In  such  cases  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  anticipate  what  answer  would  be  given.  Here  and  there  it  was  said  that  no  boys  were 
dismissed  because  of  lack  of  vacancies.  More  frequently  the  employer  gave  an  estimate 
which  was  evidently  below  what  must  be  the  fact  if  we  assume  a  normal  working  life 
among  the  adult  workers.  In  very  many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfectly  credible 
answer  was  given.  These  discrepancies  may,  of  course,  be  explained  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  restlessness  among  boys  in  passing  from  job  to  job,  which  almost  everyone  with 
experience  in  the  matter  has  noticed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  this  trait  wholly 
by  assuming  perversity  on  the  part  of  the  boy.  It  may  well  be  that  it  is  fostered  by  some 
sort  of  realisation  that  the  work  at  which  he  is  employed  will  not  need  him  when  he 
becomes  a  man.  Even  more  powerful  is  the  custom  or  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  a  boy  lives.  This  restlessness  probably  obscures  from  many  employers  the  extent 
to  which  their  trade  is  parasitic — in  other  words,  the  number  of  boys  for  whom  they  have 
no  use  when  they  cease  to  be  boys  ;  and  of  course  it  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  employer 
of  an  excessive  number  of  boys  might  be  relieved  of  the.  entire  surplus  number  by  their 
voluntary  resignation  long  before  the  time  arrived  at  which  they  would  have  to  be  dis- 
missed. After  making  all  allowances,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  answers  of  the  employers 
who  have  filled  up  our  forms  confirm  the  argument  suggested  by  the  Home  Office  figures, 
that  those  trades  which  employ  an  excessive  number  of  boys  are  compelled  to  reject  some 
of  them  as  men,  and  that  such  men  are  fitted  for  nothing  but  the  least  skilfal  kinds  of 
labour.  The  employers  who  suggested  the  occupation  taken  up  by  the  boys  who  left 
the  trade — whatever  it  might  be — entirely  justified  this  view.  As  has  been  suggested 
•elsewhere  the  injury  done  to  these  boys  is  not  that  they  are  compelled  as  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  low  skilled  labour,  but  that  from  the  more  or  less  specialised  nature  of  the 
work  which  has  employed  their  boyhood  they  are  unfitted  to  become  good  low-skilled 
labourers.* 

From  the  answers  given  to  the  third  kind  of  question,  those  relating  to  the  wages, 
Jtiours,  etc.,  of  apprentices  and  other  boy  workers,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  generalize. 
We  notice  that  in  most  trades  apprentices  are  not  taken  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  while  other 
l>oys  may  be  employed  so  late  as  seventeen  or  even  eighteen. 

In  the  Appendix  (pp.  72-75)  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  the  forms  we  have  received 
from  printers.  These  illustrate  very  fairly  the  variations  in  rates  of  wages  and  other 
<MDnditions  in  different  parts  of  the  count]  y. 

As  stated  above  the  returns  sent  in  give  an  impression  similar  to  the  Home  Office  and 
the  Census  figures.  There  are  certain  trades  and  branches  of  trades  which  depend  largely  on 
boy  labour  and  do  not  absorb  their  boys.  The  questions  involved  in  any  attempted  reorgan- 
isation are  no  doubt  exceedingly  difficult.  All  that  is  possible  to  do  is  to  submit  to  the 
•Commission  such  incomplete  facts  as  have  been  collected  in  the  hope  that  they  may  form 
-a  starting  point  for  further  enquiry.  If  boys  are  withdrawn  it  will  be  for  the  employers 
to  adjust  their  business  in  the  way  which  seems  best  to  them. 


*  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  answers  of  employers  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  paragraphs 
dealing  with  a  few  selected  trades  in  Appendix  II. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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The  Provinces. 

Much,  of  the  foregoing  applies  both  to  London  and  the  Pro  vinces.  There  are,  however, 
some  slight  differences  between  even  the  main  distributive  centres.  In  a  town  of  the 
size  of  Liverpool  or  Leeds  there  are  large  distributive  employments  with  the  same  features 
as  are  found  in  London.  There  are  not  quite  the  same  difficulties,  however,  in  absorbing 
boy  labour.  For  example,  there  is  more  chance  for  an  errand  boy  or  telegraph  boy  in  the 
smaller  area  to  hear  of  work  which  will  suit  him.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  so 
much,  information  about  the  provinces  owing  to  smaller  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
tbe  cities  and  of  the  people  best  qualified  to  give  information.  In  the  manufacturing 
towns  very  considerable  variations  are  bound  to  appear.  The  number  of  errand  boys, 
etc.,  is  much  smaller  in  proportion,  and  the  boys  employed  in  factories  have,  as  a  rule, 
more  chance  of  continuing  in  some  capacity  with  the  same  employers.  The  Census  and 
Home  Office  figures,  however,  show  that  in  certain  branches  of  industry  there  must  be  a 
tremendous  leakage.  If  nine  out  of  ten  boys  who  begin  life  in  the  woollen  or  cotton  mills 
cannot  hope  to  reach  the  position  of  spinners  or  weavers,  as  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  they  will,  many  of  them,  have  difficulty  in  finding  some  other  work.  Sufficient 
biographies  of  young  men  to  form  any  very  clear  opinion  in  most  cases  have  not  been 
forthcoming.  The  reports,  however,  from  the  local  University  Settlements,  etc.,  will  ^^««  Appendix 
give  some  information  on  the  subject.  VI.,  pp.  116-. 32i 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Boardman  (late  Mayor  of  Norwich)  materials  were  Norwich, 
obtained  to  construct  a  chart  of  employments  of  128  boys  in  that  town  which  contained  Table  2S. 
the  largest  percentage  of  unemployed  in  England.  It  appears  that  while  the  workers  in 
boot  factories  remain  fairly  constant  in  number  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  the  boys  from 
the  other  factories  and  the  errand  boys  fall  into  general  and  casual  labour  and  unemploy- 
ment. Here,  therefore,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  boy  labour  is  used  up  for 
industrial  purposes,  and  that  they  are  left  less  capable  members  of  the  community,  with 
little  prospect  of  good  work  when  they  became  adults. 

The  chart  of  the  Leicester  boys  is  exceedingly  interesting  from  its  difference  from  Leicester, 
other  charts  and  it  shows  the  enormous  influx  into  the  boot  trade  of  boys  from  other  Table  20. 
occupations.  »SVealso  Appendix: 

^  VI.,  p.  119. 

The  Birmingham  chart  shows  a  larger  number  of  errand  boys,  etc.,  entering  skilled  Birmingham, 
trades  than  elsewhere.    The  industries  of  the  city  are  very  varied,  and  there  are  a  great  Table  18. 
many  small  firms.  '^^l  '^'p^^  Appendix. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  sufficient  boys'  forms  fropi  Liverpool  and  Mancbester  Liverpool  and 

to  make  charts  with  the  same  amount  of  reliability.    It  is  the  more  disappointing  because  Manchester. 

they  are  large  distributive  centres,  and  it  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  compare  Table  21. 

results  with  those  in  the  London  charts.  also  Appendix 

VI.,  ij.  123. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  further  information    about    other  provincial 
towns,  e.g.,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Northampton,  Hastings,  and  York. 

Conclusions  and  Suggestions. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  difficulty  boys  find  in  getting  into  permanent  work  of 
a  satisfactory  kind  seems  overwhelming.    Every  enquirer  gives  the  same  impression. 
In  his  latest  book.  Professor  Sadler  writes  :  "It  has  never  been  so  easy  for  a  boy  of  CJontinuatioa 
thirteen  or  fourteen  to  find  some  kind  of  virtually  unskilled  work  involving  long  Sehools  in  Eng. 
hours  of  deteriorating  routine.  .  .  .  The  work  lasts  for  a  few  years  and  then  leaves  the  ''"^"^^  ^^'^ 
lad,  at  the  very  time  when  he  begins  to  want  a  man's  subsistence,  out  of  line  for  skilled  professor 
employment.  .  .  .  Certain  forms  of  industry  which  make  large  use  of  boys  and  girls  who  m.  E.  Sadler 
have  recently  left  the  elementary  schools  are  parasitic  in  character,  and  get  more  than  they 
ought  of  the  physical  and  moral  capital  of  the  rising  generation.  ...  In  this  matter 
great  Government  Departments  are  to  blame.  ..." 

The  work  of  an  errand  boy  or  a  telegraph  messenger  is  bad  for  the  boy,  so  is  the 
work  of  a  boy  in  a  warehouse  or  factory  who  is  employed  to  fasten  labels  to  bottles,  to  fill 
packets  of  tea  or  the  like.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  a  skilled  trade  not  being  taught 
as  of  work  which  is  deteriorating,  absorbing  the  years  of  the  boy's  life  when  he  most  needs 
educational  expansion  in  the  widest  sense. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Mere  skill  of  hand  or  eye  is  not  everything.    It  is  character  and  sense  of  responsibility 

Patersoii,  which  requires  to  be  fostered,  and  "  not  only  morals,  but  grit,  stamina,  mental  energy, 

insjniy  o.u.k  .  g^ga^(-jingss^  toughness  of  fibre,  endurance"  must  be  trained  and  developed.  Work  which 
is  monotonous  kills  development,  and  work  which  is  intermittent  destroys  perseverance 
and  power  of  concentration.  The  waste  of  boys'  brains,  character  and  strength,  is  ulti- 
mately not  only  destructive  of  the  individual,  but  a  serious  economic  loss  to  the 
community.  It  is  probable  that  boy  labour  is  not  really  cheap  at  all,  owing  to  the 
undeveloped  responsibility  and  carelessness  of  the  young,  but  if  the  unskilled  men  who 
spring  from  them  have  been  mentally  and  physically  stunted,  the  loss  to  the  employers 
is  enormous,  for  they  cannot  earn  a  sufficient  wage  to  live  properly  and  their  output  is 
below  that  required  from  an  adult  citizen.  The  Eev.  Canon  Jephson  after  studying 
American  as  well  as  English  conditions  wrote  to  us  :  "  I  am  steadily  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  cheap  labour  is  the  cause  of  all  our  ills  .  .  .  only  allow  good  wages  to 
be  paid  and  the  employer  will  then  take  care  that  he  gets  good  value  for  his  money." 


Low  wage  encourages  bad  work  and  bad  work  means  low  economic  value. 


For  at  present  we  work  in  a  vicious  circle — the  low  wage  of  the  unskilled  parent  may 
be  all  he  is  worth  because  he  has  been  stunted  as  a  boy.  while  his  ruin  as  a  boy  was  brought 
about  by  the  low  wage  of  his  parents,  which  made  them  place  him  prematurely  in  deteri- 
orating work  in  order  to  earn  the  few  shillings  necessary  to  swell  the  family  income. 


Social  democracy, 
p.  400. 

(Sidney  Webb 
quoting  Letter 
ill  Shoe  and 
Leather  Record, 
Feb.  25,  1892. 


"  The  workmen  or  very  often  boys  who  work  on  weekly  wages,  try  how  little  work 

they  can  do  and  how  badly  they  can  do  that  little  All  this  to  my  mind  arises  from 

a  mistaken  policy  which  English  manufacturers  adopt  in  employing  so  much  boy  labour, 
and  the  weekly  wages  system.  If  the  piecework  system  were  adopted  and  only  expert 
men  employed  on  the  machines,  better  work  would  be  the  result  at  less  cost  and  the  work- 
man would  earn  higher  wages.  Is  not  that  the  secret  why  an  American  manufacturer  can 
produce  his  goods  at  a  lower  labour  cost  than  similar  goods  can  be  produced  in  this  country, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  American  operative  is  earning  much  higher  wages  than  his 
English  brother." 


Various  employers  have  actually  stated  that  they  do  not  wish  their  men  to  become 
"  too  independent  "  as  they  would  do  if  they  got  higher  wages,  even  on  piecework.  In 
one  large  shop,  for  instance,  it  appears  that  directly  by  increased  skill  the  men  raised 
their  wages  above  a  certain  point  their  employer  took  some  means  to  reduce  the  amount 
paid  per  piece,  and  that  as  a  result  the  quickest  workmen  actually  slowed  down  to  pre- 
vent such  reductions  and  to  help  their  slower  mates.  When  employers  are  so  foolish 
as  to  forget  that  better  food  and  comfort  raises  the  self-respect  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  employee,  it  is  small  wonder  if  the  workmen  and  the  trade  unions  are  equally 
unreasonable. 


Sidney  Webb  In  the  case  of  cheap  boy  labour  the  employer  is  of  course  taking  an  unfair  profit. 

Industrial  u      lon0  as  the  underpaid  Worker  is  otherwise  partly  maintained,  .  .  .  the  employer  is, 

'in  effect,  receiving  a  bounty  in  favour  of  a  particular  form  of  production,  and  the  com- 
munity has  no  assurance  that  the  competition  between  the  processes  will  lead  to  the  survival 
of  the  fittest."    Boy  labour  may  really  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  community  if  it  destroys 

p  425.  men  who  compose  it.    It  may  nullify  the  benefit  of  improvement  in  machinery.    "  The 

adoption  of  a  new  process  must  on  the  whole  be  deemed  an  advantage  to  the  community 
when  it  affects  a  real  saving  of  labour  or  economy  of  skill.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
when  the  attractiveness  of  the  new  process  to  the  employer  is  due  ...  to  the  chance  of 
employing  a  helpless  class  of  workers  at  starvation  wages."  Cheap  labour  m?y  also 
prevent  the  adoption  of  new  inventions.  "  The  unregulated  employer  who  can  get  '  cheap 
labour  '  is  not  eager  to  put  in  machinery  ...."* 


754. 


"  If  they  can  get  the  work  done  by  parasitic  labour  they  will  have  so  much  the  less 
inducement  to  devise  means  of  performing  the  same  service  with  the  aid  of  machinery 

*  How  foolish  this  really  is  is  shown  by  the  following  example : — A  Dudley  'nailer'  earns  15/-  a  week 
and  produces  2  cwt.    In  an  American  nail  mill  a  worker  eains  £6  a  week,  bufe  his  output  is  over  2^  tons. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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and  steam  power  ....  Thus  the  parasitic  trades  not  only  abstract  part  of  the  earnings 
of  other  wage  earners,  and  use  up  the  capital  stock  of  material  vigour;  they  actually 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  advantageous  distribution  of  the  nation's  industry  and  thus 
prevent  its  capital,  brains,  and  manual  labour  from  being  in  the  aggregate  as  productive  as 
they  otherwise  would  be." 

Or  as  they  write  elsewhere,  "  When  an  employer  without  imparting  any  adequate  p  749^ 
instruction  in  a  skilled  craft  gets  his  work  done  by  boys  and  girls  who  live  with  their 
parents  and  work  practically  for  pocket  money,  he  is  clearly  receiving  a  subsidy  or  bounty 
which  gives  his  process  an  economic  advantage  over  those  worked  by  fully  paid  labour. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  he  pays  the  boys  and  girls  a  wage  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  food,  clothing  and  lodging  so  long  as  they  are  in  their  teens,  and  dismisses  them 
as  soon  as  they  become  adults,  he  is  in  the  same  case.  For  the  cost  of  boys  and  girls 
to  the  community  includes  not  only  their  daily  bread  between  13  and  21,  but  also  their 
nurture  from  birth  to  the  age  their  beginning  work  and  their  maintenance  as  adult 
citizens  and  parents." 

I  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Mr.  Sidney  "Webb  because  he  deals  with  the 
question  of  boy  labour  from  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  and  only  as  a  part  of  a  general 
consideration  of  industrial  conditions.  He  has  never  specially  interested  himself  in  the 
boys  themselves.  The  various  men  and  women  who  have  assisted  in  this  enquiry  have 
been  largely  engaged  in  work  among  boys,  and  it  might  therefore  have  been  said  that  they 
have  looked  at  the  matter  too  exclusively  from  the  boys'  standpoint,  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  actual  facts  collected  show  sufficiently  how 
important  is  the  problem  from  the  boy's  point  of  view,  but  in  suggesting  remedies  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  ignore  the  wider  question. 

In  trying  to  reform  the  conditions  of  the  Post  Office,  for  example,  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  must  be  considered.    As  suggested  by  Professor  Sadler,  that  Depart- 
ment must  be  included  among  parasitic  trades.    Because  it  is  a  public  Department,  it 
is  all  the  more  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  telegraph  messengers  as  exhaustively  as 
possible.    Hence  their  case  has  been  treated  at  somewhat  disproportionate  length.    The  Appendix  I., 
Postmaster- General  will  recognise  that  there  is  no  animus  in  the  matter,*  but  that  a  PP- 
public  Department  must  not  only  set  an  example  in  foresight,  but  can  also  be  more  easily 
a,djusted  than  the  competitive  industry  of  individual  employers,  in  that  it  has  a  monopoly, 
and  can  arrange  its  work  as  it  pleases.    Practically,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  he  could 
revise  the  ages  of  admission  to,  and  dismissal  from  the  service,  reduce  the  number  of 
boys  to  an  apprenticeship  standard  for  the  supply  of  the  adult  posts,  and  if,  as  might 
very  likely  be  the  case,  the  saving  on  lower  wages  the  boys  would  earn  on  entering  did 
not  quite  balance  the  increased  cost  of  keeping  elder  boys,  he  would  have  the  support  of 
public  opinion  if  his  Department  did  not  at  first  show  a  balance  of  profit,  but  had  to  Appendix  I., 
resort  to  the  Treasury  for  aid.    Ultimately,  in  all  probability  there  would  be  no  deficit,  p.  29. 
In  the  case  of  the  errand  boy  and  shop  boy  of  the  small  private  employer,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  no  such  easy  means  of  dealing  with  his  future  absorption  in  industry. 

In  the  large  industries  there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  conditions,  but  prob- 
ably the  initiative  must  come  from  an  extension  of  State  regulation  of  boy  labour. 
This  can  be  most  easily  effected  by  further  raising  the  age  of  school  attendance,  or  by  a 
system  of  compulsory  continuation  schools.  It  must  be  recognised  that  much  boys'  work 
is  wholly  uneducative  and  deteriorates  instead  of  developing  the  man,  and  that  this  must 
be  prevented.  One  of  the  largest  industries — the  textile"!" — is  still  partly  based  on  half- 
time  child  labour.  It  is  probable  that  the  operatives  are  really  more  to  blame  for  this 
than  the  employers,  many  of  whom  are  not  very  satisfied  as  to  the  advantages  of  child 
labour.  The  old  contention  that  the  manipulative  skill  required  compelled  the  employ- 
ment of  children  of  12,  because  after  that  age  their  figures  lose  suppleness,  is  not  now 
heard  so  frequently.  If  it  be  true  that  of  10  half-timers  only  one  is  ultimately  going  to 
become  a  spinner,  we  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  9  to  the  skill  of  the  one  in  any  case ; 
but  it  is  beginningAo  be  admitted  that  these  children  do  not,  in  fact,  spend  the  bulk  of 
their  time  in  manipulation.  The  "  little  piecer  "  does  odd  jobs  about  the  mills,  far  more 
than  he  "pieces."  Much  of  his  work  could  be  better  done  by  machinery;  he  really 
becomes  a  "piecer"  at  15  or  16.  Further,  if  suppleness  of  finger  requires  early  practice, 
it  should  not  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  discover  some  form  of  manual  training  in  the  schools, 

*  Of  course  the  present  Postmaster-General  has  no  personal  responsibility  for  the  growth  of  the  system 
which  he  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  predecessors.    He  has,  however,  responsibility  for  its  continuance, 
t  See  Appendix  II.,  p.  81. 
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which  will  ensure  that  this  is  maintained.  There  is  no  absolute  virtue  in  having  a  wood 
work  centre  in  a  textile  town,  and  a  little  elasticity  in  the  school  training  might  ensure 
the  skill  being  acquired  which  will  afterwards  be  necessary.  The  evidence  seems  con- 
clusive that  in  the  "  woollen  "  centres  the  bulk  of  the  boys  have  to  leave  the  mills  between 
16  and  20  for  some  other  work,  and  though  the  regular  hours  and  work  of  a  mill  have  prob- 
ably been  a  better  training  than  the  casual  work  of  an  errand  boy,  it  is  still  the  case 
that  they  are  thrown  on  to  the  unskilled  labour  market  without  any  special  aptitudes. 
We  cannot  comfort  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  boys  do  in  fact  find  their  own  level  and 
that  the  good  boy  will  ultimately  secure  good  employment.  Bright  boys  who  thought- 
lessly or  ignorantly  accept  high  wages  on  leaving  school  without  prospect  of  ultimate 
permanence  do  deteriorate. 

It  is  not  perhaps  the  business  of  investigators  to  suggest  remedies.  They  have  to 
collect  facts  and  present  the  results  of  their  enquiries  as  their  basis  for  others  to  build  on. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  that  the  evil  is  a  real  one  and  that 
some  further  State  intervention  may  be  necessary  to  check  it. 

One  thing  which  appears  likely  to  be  of  far-reaching  benefit  to  the  boy  is  increased 
education.    Thus  Mr.  Kittermaster  gives  as  his  remedies  : — 

(1)  Boys  should  be  kept  at  school  till  the  age  of  15  instead  of  14.* 

(2)  Exemption  below  this  age  should  only  be  granted  for  boys  leaving  to 
learn  a  skilled  trade. 

(3)  There  should  be  school  supervision  till  sixteen  and  replacement  in  school 
if  not  properly  employed. 

Professor  Sadler  and  the  Rev.  Spencer  Gibb  suggest  compulsory  half-time  schools 
or  at  any  rate  some  compulsory  school  till  16  or  17. 

Mr.  Gibb  would  like  to  see  further  amendments  of  the  Shop  Hours  Acts  so  as  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  excessive  hours  of  labour  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  He  points  out 
also  that  the  present  Acts  need  to  be  more  thoroughly  enforced. 


Educational 
Foundations  of 

Trade  and 
Industry. 
Fabian  Ware, 
p.  118. 

Compare  Board 
of  Education 
Special  Eeports 
cd,  386.    Vol  IX, 
p.  335. 

Continuation 
Schools  in  Eng- 
land and 
elsewhere. 
M.  E.  Sadler, 
p.  527. 


This  enquiry  seems  to  show  that  these  reforms  are  necessary.  The  raising  of  the  age 
of  exemption  would  strengthen  the  boy,  and  he  would  be  kept  longer  under  discipline 
and  would  become  both  steadier  in  character  and  more  intelligent.  It  can  hardly  be 
seriously  contended  that  the  boy  of  the  working  man  is  really  more  fit  for  life  than  the 
public  school  boy  at  the  age  of  14  who  is  admittedly  unready  at  that  age. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  present  education  given  in  the  schools  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  it  is  too  academic  and  must 
be  made  more  practical.  In  any  case  it  must  aim  at  developing  character  and  intelligence 
rather  than  merely  imparting  book  knowledge. 

If  it  is  urged  that  further  time  for  schooling  is  commercially  impossible  it  must  be 
remembered  that  our  great  trade  rivals  the  Germans  and  the  United  States  have  compulsory 
continuation  schools  or  a  higher  exemption  age. 

In  Germany  it  is  the  custom  for  parents  to  put  their  boys  to  a  skilled  trade,  and 
apprenticeship  is  as  flourishing  there  as  ever  it  was. 

"  The  Imperial  Law  on  the  '  Regulation  of  Industry  '  of  1891  decreed  that  the  masters 
in  any  branch  of  industry  were  bound  to  allow  their  workers  under  the  age  of  18  to 
attend  an  officially  recognised  continuation  school  ...  for  the  time  fixed  as  necessary 
by  the  authorities."  "  The  local  council  might  make  such  attendance  obligatory  for  all 
male  workers  under  the  age  of  18. 

*Note  that  the  raising  of  the  age  to  15  was  one  of  the  remedies  proposed  for  unemployment  at  the  Trade 
Union  Congress. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets.    , , ;  , 
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In  the  United  States  5  states  have  compulsory  attendance  at  day  schools  till  15, 
2  till  16,  10  till  16  and  2  till  15,  if  there  is  no  useful  emplcyment. 

Every  raising  of  the  school  age  or  Factory  Act  limiting  child  labour  has  been  in  turn 
objected  to  as  fatal  to  industry,  but  the  community  has  very  quickly  adapted  itself  to 
the  new  conditions. 

The  removal  of  the  supply  of  cheap  boy  labour  under  15  would  probably  lead  to 
very  useful  readjustments  of  industry  and  to  the  substitution  of  mechanical  labour  for 
some  of  their  work  and  for  a  greater  employment  of  adult  labour.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  to  start  boys  at  15  instead  of  13  or  14  will  not  prevent  a  period  of  transition  from 
boys'  to  men's  jobs,  but  it  will  give  a  better  chance  of  skill  to  the  boy.  A  better 
and  longer  education  should  give  the  boys  firmer  and  more  disciplined  characters  and  a 
greater  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  new  work.  Increase  of  efficiency  even  in  unskilled 
labour  means  increased  wage  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  employer  and  employed.  It  is  the 
over-supply  of  unskilled  labour  which  is  not  worth  a  good  wage  which  is  the  real  difficulty. 

Again,  in  skilled  trades  proper  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  room  for  more  boys 
and  they  are  not  suppHed  now  with  the  best  material  available.  It  should  not  be 
the  case  that  London  trades  have  to  rely  on  men  trained  elsewhere.*  The  work  of  the 
skilled  employment  committees  will  be  misdirected  if  they  merely  endeavour  to  push 
a.  casual  applicant  into  a  trade.  They  must  endeavour  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  • 
various  trades  and  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  apprentices  urge  employers  to 
consider  how  far  they  are  training  up  skilled  men  for  the  future.  The  committee  may 
perhaps  add  a  few  boys  to  the  ranks  of  skilled  labour,  but  what  is  more  important  they  must 
see  that  they  select  the  right  boys.  Their  most  useful  function  is  to  see  that  the  best  boy  gets 
the  chance  of  filHng  the  vacancy  which  the  empkyer  offers,  and  that  when  the  boy  has 
entered  the  trade  both  he  and  the  employer  keep  to  the  terms  of  their  bargain. 

It  is  probable  that  labour  exchanges  for  boys  leaving  school  would  be  of  very  great 
value  in  securing  that  all  the  more  intelligent  and  able  boys  had  a  chance  of  securing 
good  openings.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  tt.e  boy  which  so  often  leads  him  into  employment 
ivhich  is  not  suited  to  him. 

Further  some  better  grading  of  wages  is  most  desirable.  At  present,  comparatively 
liigh  initial  wages  are  often  paid  to  tempt  boys  into  an  unprogressive  occupation.  The 
value  of  the  old  apprenticeship  scales  lay  in  their  attempt  to  make  the  wage  increase 
^ith  the  capacity,  but  the  low  initial  earnings  have  been  the  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of 
apprenticeship  with  the  more  needy  and  less  far-sighted.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
I)oy  leaving  school  at  15  will  still  not  earn  more  than  he  now  does  at  14.  There  is 
is  little  doubt  than  in  that  case  the  employer  would  gain,  because  he  would  get  a  better 
article,  but  the  boy  would  also  gain,  because  he  would  be  a  better  article  and  more  fit 
to  develop  into  a  still  higher  efficiency  commanding  better  wages  later.  It  is  better 
that  he  should  be  paid  less  in  his  early  years  and  be  worth  more  as  an  adult.  Under 
■existing  conditions  he  is  bribed  by  large  wages  to  spend  his  time  on  uneducative  work 
which  gives  him  no  opportunity  afterwards,  and  he  is  unfit  to  spend  wisely  the  large  wages 
which  he  receives.  The  present  system  demoralises  the  boy.  The  temptation  to  leave 
■one  job  to  get  higher  wages  in  another  is  almost  irresistible,  and  the  resulting  instability 
is  detrimental  to  himself  and  not  economical  to  his  employer,  who  is  perpetually  trying 
to  train  new  b :  ys. 

One  young  man  who  filled  up  one  of  the  forms  gives  his  view  of  the  situation  in  a 
letter  as  follows  :  "I  can  see  one  or  two  causes  why  lads  cannot  obtain  employment : 
■^1)  They  do  not  like  starting  at  the  bottom  ;  (2)  thinking  they  do  not  earn  enough  money 
makes  them  discontented  and  unobliging  to  their  masters  ;  (3)  lack  of  education — 
I  think  most  of  the  lads  are  made  half-timers  before  they  are  really  fit  for  it ;  (4)  it  is 
rather  hard  for  a  lad  to  obtain  a  situation  unless  he  is  backed  up."  Another  writes  as  a 
Teason  for  his  unemployment :  "I  was  a  bit  pigheaded  and  independent,  although  very 
lacking  in  ability,  and  was  discharged  " 

'        ~     ~~       ~  ~  Charles  Booth. 

*  Although  much  of  London  labour  is  unskilled  and  degraded,  much  of  it  is  of  the  greatest  excellence  Life  and  Labour 
and  is  constantly  being  recruited  by  the  best  workmen  that  the  country  can  produce.  Vol  IX. 
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These  letters  from  young  working  men  give  a  fairly  true  view  of  the  main  causes 
of  their  difficulties  in  the  transition  period,  as  far  as  they  are  due  to  themselves.  It  is 
want  of  intelligence  and  stability  of  character  and  want  of  information  as  to  prospects 
which  leads  boys  through  a  variety  of  jobs  into  casual  labour  and  unemployment.  Better 
education  should  help  to  remedy  all  the  difficulties  of  the  first  correspondent,  and  pro- 
perly organised  skilled  employment  committees  and  labour  exchanges  should  give  him 
the  "  backing  ''  which  he  thinks  is  necessary  also.  Further,  some  re-organisation  of 
industrial  conditions  must  take  place,  and  this  may  be  achieved  by  the  help  of  factory 
legislation,  trade  union  organisation,  or  wages  boards,  but  must  mainly  spring  from 
increased  foresight  and  a  wider  review  of  the  esonomic  situation  by  employers,  not  exclud- 
ing "  great  Government  Departments." 

There  is  another  possible  future  development  of  the  national  life  which  might  have  a 
very  great  influence  on  the  question  of  boy  labour  and  the  difficulties  of  the  transition 
to  adult  work  and  wages.  Compulsory  military  service  is  now  becoming  a  question  which 
can  be  discussed.  In  the  great  Continental  nations  military  service  is  the  natural  period 
of  break  in  the  life  of  the  young  men.    He  goes  into  the  Army  a  boy  and  comes  out  a  man. 

In  England  the  Army  has,  unfortunately,  a  bad  effect  on  the  industrial  future  of  the 
men  who  enter  it.  But  our  Army  is  a  very  different  body  and  gives  a  different  training 
to  the  German  or  Italian  Army.  Our  Army  is  recruited  to  a  large  extent  from  the  in- 
dustrial failures. 

The  citizen  army  would  not  be  the  industrial  leavings  of  the  nation,  but  the  whole 
population  fit  to  bear  arms.    Its  character  should  be  far  higher. 

Further,  the  great  fault  of  our  present  Army  method  is  that  it  tries  to  attract  recruits 
by  making  the  conditions  of  service  far  too  easy.  A  month's  furlough  in  the  year  and  a 
half -holiday  most  days  in  the  week  are  thoroughly  demoralising  and  calculated  to  destroy  all 
aptitude  for  regular  work.  Consequently,  it  is  the  general  impression  and  it  is  largely 
true,  that  Reservists  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  real  hard  steady  work,  and  employers, 
look  askance  at  them.  If  compulsory  service  is  ever  adopted  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  the  soldier's  life  an  easy  loafing  one.  It  may  be  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  time 
required  to  a  year  or  eighteen  months  if  real  hard  work  at  drill  and  shooting  is  insisted 
on.  The  years  of  military  service  might  well  be  between  18  and  20  and  the 
standard  of  living  might  be  high  and  the  physical  development  of  the  men  the  great  care 
of  the  authorities.  But  with  this  physical  development  education  might  be  combined. 
To  exempt  the  ablest  in  brain  power  altogether  or  give  them  shorter  service  would 
be  desirable  both  for  the  enormous  encouragement  it  gives  to  the  schools  and  because 
it  is  necessary  that  the  brains  of  the  community  should  fight  in  a  different  way.  The 
organisation  of  war  must  be  left  to  them.  But  further  .exemptions  might  be  allowed 
for  apprentices  in  skilled  trades  where  delicate  manipulation  is  required,  as  in  watch- 
making, and  apprentices  to  any  trade  should  be  given  technical  instruction  in  their  trades 
while  on  Army  service.  In  fine,  the  period  of  military  service  might  be  a  time  for  great 
physical  and  intellectual  development  and  instead  of  proving  an  industrial  loss  to  the 
community  it  might  become  an  engine  of  great  industrial  advance. 
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PRINTING. 


JEWELLERY  ETC 


M\/SCEi.LANEOUS. 


EXPLOSIVES 


ALL  IliDUSTRIES 


TO  TA  L 


MALE 


ST  A 


.  DYEING 


POPULATION 


E'9) 


TOOI^.  ET9) 


riONERY  £ 


tVellerS  Graham. L'^  Litho.tondon. 
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TABLE   l.—{See  Chart  A^.) 


(COMPILED   AT   THE   HOME  OFFICE.) 
(This  Table  refers  to  the  Year  1898). 


ENGLAND  and  WALES. 


Age-Group  Katios  of  Males. 

14  to  18  years. 

18  to  60  years. 

Total  Population,  1901  

13-5 

86-5 

Industry. 


Age-Group  Ratios  of  Males  employed  in 


Factories. 


14  to  18  years. 


18  to  60  years. 


Workshops. 


14  to  18  years.  18  to  60  years. 


Cotton     -      -      -      -  - 

Wool  

Worsted  -  

Shoddy   -      -  .      .      -  - 

Silk- 

Horsehair       -      -  - 

Lace  -  - 

Hosiery  

Elastic  

Flax  

Hemp  ------- 

Jute      .  •   ,  .  -      -      -      -      -  - 

Cocoanut  Fibre  

Gas  

Electricity  Generation,  <tc.  - 

India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha 

Wood  -  

Leather  ------- 

Ivory,  Bone,  Shell  and  Jet  - 

Clay,  Stone,  &c.     -      -      ■  - 

Glass  

Metals,  Extraction  -      .      -      -  - 
„      Founding  and  Conversion  - 
„      Galvanising,  Finishing,  &c. 

Machines,  Appliances,  Conveyances,  Tools 

Chemicals,  &c. 

Furniture,  &c.        .      -      -      .  . 

Food  

Drink      -  -  

Tobacco  

Printing,  Bleaching,  Dyeing  - 

Clothing  

Jewellery,  Plate,  Fine  Instruments,  &c. 
Paper,  Printing,  Stationery,  &c. 

Explosives  

Miscellaneous  

All  Industries        .      .      .       -  - 


18-4 

13-  8 
21-1 

8-  9 

17-  2 

14-  7 
13-3 

13-  0 

15-  3 

18-  4 
25-0 
27-2 
18-9 

1-2 
4-4 
12'2 

14-  0 

9-  1 
14-6 
14'8 
25-0 

4-0 
13-0 
21-1 
13-0 

9-2 
18-1 

12-  6 
10-7 
23-4 

13-  1 
16-2 
18-6 
20-9 

9-7 
16-6 

14-  3 


81-  6  \ 

86-  2 
78-9 
91-1 

82-  8 

85-  3 
867 

87-  0 
847 
81-6 
75-0 
72-8 
81-1  / 
98-8 

95-  6 
87-8 

86-  0 
90-9 
85-4 

85-  2 

75-  0 

96-  0 

87-  0 
78-9 
87-0 
90-8 
81-9 
87-4 
89-3 

76-  6 

86-  9 
83-8 
81-4 
7&!i 
90  "3 
83  -4 
8.5  7 


11-1 


20-4 
25  0 
10-0 

20-9 
20-0 


16-3 

25-  1 
23-8 

20-  2 
29-1 

26-  2 

127 
13-9 

21-  9 
23-6 
18-1 

22-  0 
20-8 


88-0. 


79-6 
75'0 
90O 

79-  1 

80-  0 


837 
74-9' 
76-2 
79-8 
70-9' 

73-a 

87-3 
86-1 
78-1 
76-4 
81-9 

78-  0 

79-  2 


429. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


TABLE  2. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspectoe  of  Factoeies  and  Woekshops  for  1906.— (Cd.  3586.) 

Page  377.— Male  Persons  employed  in  some  kinds  of  work  in  Textile  Factories,  1904. — 

(Not  all  processes  taken.) 




Children. 

Persons 
under  18. 

Adults. 

Total. 

Total 
Females. 



Cotton  : — 

Spinning    -       -  - 

3,760 

21,352 

70,572 

95,684 

113,966 

Weaving,  humid 

.1,718 

5,628 

26,876 

34,222 

83,554 

„       non  humid  - 

2,526 

9,201 

48,375 

60,102 

122,491 

Wool  : — 

Spinning    -      -  . 

366 

4,099 

17,296 

21,761 

13,080 

Weaving    -      -  - 

60 

2,054 

16,701 

18,815 

45,144 

Worsted  :  — 

Spinning    -       -  - 
Weaving    -       .  . 
Finishing,  &c.  -      -  - 

3,603 
174 
27 

7,962 
2,359 
1,936 

8,457 
15,914 
14,345 

20,022 
18,447 
16,308 

47,425 
49,202 
11,040 

Apparently  huge  prepon- 
derance of  Male  Juvenile 
Labour  in  Spmnmg.  (!) 
Partly  absorbed  in  Finish- 
ing. 

J?  lax : — 

Spinning,  humid 

729 

1,028 

797 

2,554 

11,250 

„       non-humid  - 

750 

3,175 

9,033 

12,958 

20,620 

Weaving,  humid 

13 

431 

2,097 

2,541 

9,216 

„       non-humid  - 

57 

1,105 

6,657 

7,819 

25,333 

Hemp,  Spinning 

37 

1,131 

2,328 

3,496 

6,369 

Jute  : — 

Spinning    -       .  - 

321 

2,046 

4,864 

7,231 

15,359 

Weaving  - 

17 

423 

2,960 

3,403 

12,723 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspectoe  of  Factoeies  and  Workshops  foe  1904.— (Cd.  2848.) 
Page  50,  et  seg.— Males  employed  in  some  kinds  of  work  in  Non-Textile  Factoeies  in  1901. 


Half-timers 
under  14. 

Under  18. 
Full  time. 

Adults. 

Total. 

Total 
Females. 

Rope-making  

149 

831 

1,521 

2,501 

1,343 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing     -      -             -  . 

402 

5,030 

31,112 

36,544 

10,193 

Brick  and  Tile  Making  

219 

11,484 

58,809 

70,512 

5,260 

'China,  and  Earthenware  -      -      -      -  - 

133 

7,377 

35,941 

43,451 

29,049 

Glass  Making  -  - 

79 

6,819 

19,564 

26,462 

2,896 

Iron  Foundries  

83 

16,292 

103,279 

119,654 

1,564 

Brass  Mixing  and  Casting 

30 

2,724 

13,972 

16,726 

1,762 

„  Finishing  

1 

5,094 

18,822 

23,917 

4,789 

6 

1,138 

8,044 

9,188 

893 

Tool  Making  

1 

2,147 

9,947 

12,095 

758 

Gl 

2,803 

10,293 

13,157 

7,848 

20 

1,778 

7,565 

9,363 

3,277 

Packing  Case  Makers      -      -      -  - 

3 

1,494 

5,853 

7,350 

357 

Metal  Boxes  

1,322 

3,311 

4,633 

4,613 

„    Utensils  -■  

14 

3,051 

13,842 

16,907 

6,604 

NOTE. — References  madz  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  tie 
page-mimhe.  ing  in  brackets- 
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Annual  Eepoet  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Woekshops,  kc— continued. 
Page  50,  et  stq. — Males  employed  in  some  kinds  of  work  in  Non-Textile  Factories  in  1901. 


Half-timers. 

Under  18. 

Adults. 

Total. 

Total 
Females, 

i'urniture  and  Upholstery      .      .      .  - 

44 

7,241 

38,827 

46,112 

7,274 

Baking  Bread  and  Biscuits      .      .      -  - 

93 

5,195 

28,982 

34,270 

56,633 

7 

3,974 

5,562 

9,543 

2,458 

Aerated  Waters  

32 

3,353 

14,113 

17,498 

6,974 

20 

2,065 

11,207 

13,292 

44,814 

"Boot  and  Shoe  

406 

11,519 

60,360 

72,285 

34,546 

Jewellery  

1,104 

4,050 

5,155 

3,542 

Electro-plate  ... 

1 

1,454 

7,251 

8,706 

6,463 

Printing  of  Newspapers  

23 

1,938 

16,754 

18,715 

1,111 

„      other  Letterpress  .... 

116 

16,651 

62,339 

79,106 

12,964 

„  Lithographic  

10 

3  471 

9,689 

13,170 

5,734 

Paper  Staining,  &c.  -      -    .  - 

66 

999 

3,535 

4,600 

1,391 

Cardboard  box  Making  

6 

596 

1,408 

2,010 

10,488 

Saw-mills — Carpenters  

46 

16,469 

110,528 

127,043 

557 

23 

1,024 

4,484 

5,531 

786 

*  Large  numbers  of  home  workers.    See  Census,  viz.,  over  24  per  cent,  tailors  and  29  per  cent,  boot  operatives. 


Supplement  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  1905.— (Cd.  3323.) 

Males  employed  in  1904  in  some  kinds  of  Workshops. 


Children. 

Boys 
under  18. 

Adults. 

Totals. 

Females. 

18 

722 

1,494 

2,2.34 

2,441 

Saw  Mills — Carpenters  

30 

4,927 

13,836 

18,823 

86 

Bricks  and  Tiles  

11 

766 

2,511 

3,288 

155 

213 

841 

1,054 

312 

Plumbing  and  Appliances  .... 

12 

3,450 

8,885 

12,347 

163 

Cycles  

19 

2,023 

3,462 

5,504 

5 

Furniture  and  Upholstery  .... 

65 

6,485 

24,015 

30,565 

9,123- 

Baking  : 

Boys  and  Men  

289 

6,77.^2 

14,485 

21,546 

8,396 

3 

854 

2,373 

3,230 

836 

164 

5,851 

42,716 

48,731 

41,034 

93 

3,484 

11,951 

15,528 

6,175 

Jewellery,  Plate  

13 

1,165 

3,563 

4,741 

1,389 

Fine  Instruments,  &c.  ..... 

24 

2,091 

6,944 

9,059 

10,433 

429 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


TABLE  3. 


The  Annual  Keport  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
and  Workshops  for  1906  (Cd.  3586)  p.  377,  gives  the 
numbers  employed  in  Textile  Factories  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1904. 

The  figures  show  an  increase  of  males,  but  a  decrease 
of  females  employed ;  the  total  showing  a  net  decrease 
of  4,767  half-timers,  and  of  2,975  in  the  total  of  persons 
employed. 

The  numbers  of  males  have  been  extracted  in  the 
following  table. 

The  percentages  given  are  of  the  whole  number,  male 
a,nd  female,  employed,  viz.:  1,0^9,353  in  1901,  and 
1,026,378  in  1904. 




Number 
of  Males. 

rer- 
centage. 

Half-timers  under  14  - 

14,568 

1-4 

Youngperons  under  18,  full 
timers   

"  '  70,965 

6-9 

Adults        .      -      -  . 

297,302 

29-0 

Total  1904  - 

382,835 

37-3 

„    1901  - 

379,211 

36-8 

TABLE  4. 


In  dealing  with  the  Census  results  it  has  seemed  best 
to  extract  such  figures  as  seemed  to  give  indications  of 
excessive  proportion  of  boy  labour  in  particular  trades. 

In  Table  4,  the  figures  relate  to  boys  and  young  men 
in  different  trades  up  to  the  age  of  24,  and  by  comparing 
the  various  columns  it  is  possible  to  see  how  few  or  how 
many  of  the  boys  of  15  can  be  retained  in  the  trade  at 
20  or  by  referring  to  the  numbers  of  the  total  males  of 
all  ages  emj^loyed  in  the  trade,  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  boys  to  men  is  obtained. 


Thus  boys  in  the  employ  of  the  National  Government 
as  messengers  under  15  number  7,684,  from  15  to  19 
there  are  12,229,  but  from  20-24  there  are  only  7,237. 

Boys  under  15  are  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Government  messengers. 

Unfortunately  the  Census  figures  do  not  enable  us  to 
really  divide  boy  from  adult  labour,  as  the  line  must  be 
drawn  in  the  middle  of  the  quinquennial  period,  15-19. 
if  we  are  to  compare  with  the  Home  Office  figures,  which 
take  18  as  the  dividing  line. 


Figures  of  Certain  Trades  Employing  Large  Numbers  of  Boys. 
Censits  1901.— Summary  Tables. — Page  186. 


Ages 
10-13. 


14. 


15-19. 


20-24. 


Total 
Males 
Employed 
in  Trade. 


Total  males 

Total  males  occupied 


1,334,688 
138,130 


336,282 
227,075 


1,607,522 
1,475,987 


1,472,644 
1,433,629 


Grand  total  of  all  males 
10  years  and  uj^wardSj 
12,134,259,"  of  whom 
10,156,979  are  occupied. 


I.  1. — National  Government 
Clerks. 
National  Government 
Messengers. 
VI.  5. — Telegraph,  Telephone 
Service    (p.  190), 
Mainly  Govern- 
ment (!) 

III.  2.— Law  Clerks 

IV.  1. — Domestic  Indoor  Ser- 

vants, Hotels,  etc. 
Domestic  Indoor  Ser- 
vants, Private. 
V.  2. — Business  Clerks 

VI.  2.— Carmen 

VI.  4. — Dockers 

VI.  5. — M essengers  (not 
Government). 

X.  2. — Tinplate  Manufacture 

3.— Engineering : — 

Pattern  Makers 

Ironfounders  - 

Brassfoundrs 

Smiths  - 

Fitters  - 

Brassfinishers 

Boiler  Makers 

Other  Machine 
Makers. 


5 

2,587 
71 

289 
218 
2,336 
?.,009 
1,971 
46 

32,536 
244 

36 
776 
128 
512 
388 

74 
174 
437 


67 
5,097 
310 

1,072 
569 
3,263 
7,879 
5,330 
225 

41,659 
574 

229 
2,096 

386 
1,826 
2,393 

371 

844 
1,401 


5,412 
12,229 
3,552 

8,477 
4,290 
11,935 
76,706 
39,045 
5,525 

54,592 
2,478 

2,675 
17,701 

3,085 
20,257 
31,013 

3,714 

7,463 
17,358 


5,634 
7,237 
2,279 

6,715 
3,489 
7,439 
65,436 
47,429 
9,971 

8,993 
1,641 

1,890 
15,341 

2,709 
19,159 
27,773 

2,928 

6,460 
14,719 


Between  25  and  34  there 

are  only  7,741. 
Between  25  and  34  there 

are  only  4,024. 
Between  25  and  34  there 

are  only  10,209. 
Between  25  and  34  there 

are  only  77,168. 
This  seems  as  if  all  boys 

could  be  absorbed. 
This  is  recruited  largely 

from  outside  and  in 

the  next  ten  years  (25 

to  34)  there  are  23,429. 
In  the  next  decennial 

period,  25  to  34,  there 

are  12,575. 


42,475 
57,864 
13,563 

34,066 
16,253 
47,893 
307,889 
272,300 
88,631 

180,496 
13,048 

12,092 
100,217 
16,639 
1 36,752 
159,173 
16,268 
46,432 
99,785 


NOTE. — References  madz  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reporti  of  the  Commission  to  the  fages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-niunbenng  in  brackets. 
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Census  1901. — Summary  Tables. — Page  192,  et  seq. 




Ages 
10-13. 

14. 

15-19. 

20-25. 



Total 
Males 
occupied  in 
the  Trade 

X  7, — Nail  Manufacture 

76 

355 

217 

3,163 

43 

Bolt  and  Nut 

277 

418 

1,625 

999 

7,727 

Wire  Drawers,  etc. 

190 

486 

2,434 

1,963 

13,631 

Tin-plate  Goods 

Makers. 
Brass  Bronze 
Workers,  ^ 
8.— Ship  Platers  - 

279 
200 
139 

714 
423 
739 

4^029 
2,790 
;  4,769 

3,112 
2,018 
3,141 

22,100 
11,450 
22,646 

Shipwrights  - 

^CII.  1. — Carpenters 
Plumbers 

XIII.  1.— Cabinet  Makers  - 

33 

278 
217 

328 

1,431 
891 

^  4^256 

A  K  OOCi 

4o,ooy 
14,593 

9,984 

2,905 

11,917 
7,649 

In  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  building  trades 
there  is  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  20  -  25 
over  the  previous 
quinquennium. 

27,363 

270,660 
j  64,924 

51,903 

Upholsterers 

68 

278 

3,238 

2,627 

16,944 

2, — W  ooden  Box 
Makers. 
XIV.  L— Brick  Tile  Makers 

144 
1,141 

359 
2,055 

2,035 
11,578 

1,.392 

9,486 

9,521 
60,856 

Sheet,  Plate  Glass 
Manufacture. 
Glass  Bottle 
Manufacture. 
„     Other  Glass  Works 

167 
312 
160 

234 
647 
426 

1,099 
2,582 
2,219 

742 
1,550 
1,571 

- 

5,257 
10,591 
11,870 

XV.  4. — Soap  Boilers 

103 

244 

949 

616 

4,534 

LXVII.  2.— Printers 

1,.309 

3,362 

18,692 

15,360 

96,488 

XVm.  1. — Cotton  Spinning  - 
„     Weaving  - 
2. — Wool  Spinning 

6,313 
4,145 
4,829 

4,019 
2,661 
2,449 

15,018 
11,673 
4,350 

9,226 
10,190 
],644 

Very  large  numbers  of 
children  goin  to  other 
branches  of  cotton  and 
wool,  but  they  seem  to 
stay  on  after  20. 

64,127 
66,130 
19,129 

4.  — Rope,  Cord  Malins 

5.  — Lace  ... 

6.  — Bleachers  Textile  - 

424 

196 
435 

487 

385 
509 

1,365 

2,067 
2,194 

638 

1,487 
1,525 

Very  few  are  home- 
workers.  The  factory 
returns  for  1904  show 
45  half-timers,  1,468 
under  18  and  9,245 
adults. 

6,881 

1  12,632 
1  10,229 

XIX.  1.— Tailors  - 

Bootmakers  - 

Wigmakers,  Hair- 
dressers 
XX.  1.— Milk-sellers  - 

791 

2,317 
1,018 
1,057 

1,623 

3,766 
1,054 
1,277 

13,770 

21,859 
5,944 
5,838 

17,163 

21,622 
6,526 
5,149 

An  influx  after  20.  In 
whole  trade  (Tailors) 
24  per  cent  work  at 
home. 

In  the  Bootmakers'  29  per 
cent,  work  at  home. 

119,545 

174,806 
33,911 
35,338 

Butchers 

804 

2,171 

18,525 

18,249 

105,165 

Bakers,  Makers 

922 

2,192 

15,952 

14,359 

71,775 

Grocers,  Dealers  - 

1,783 

4,387 

29,259 

25,153 

151,184  - 

2. — Tobacco  Manufac- 
ture - 
4. — Cellarmen 

129 
157 

282 
465 

1,470 
3,161 

1,111  I 

2,45'6 

7,524 
14,078 

XXII.  3. — General  Shops 

174 

437 

2,887 

2,403 

23,539 

Pawnbrokers  - 

256 

573 

2,790 

1,841 

Street  Sellers - 

1,906 

1,313 

5,238 

5,123 

46,941 

4. — General  Labour 

1,226 

3,533 

45,973 

53,913 

The  next  decennial  period 
shovvs  93,912  only,  so 
the  influx  is  of  young 
men. 

409,773 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


In  Table  5  we  get  a  comparison  of  three  Censuses  for 
certain  trades,  and  see  in  what  trades  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  employment  of  boys  under  15.  This 
shows  clearly  that  boy  labour  is  diminishing  in  most 


trades,  but  some  further  details  are  given  in  the  text  of 

the  Census  report.       -       -  -  

On  p.  88  of  the  General  Eeport  we  see  a  comparison' 
of  the  proportions  in  certain  trades,  among  which  the 
following  occur : 


Males  10-15. 

Proportions  per 
10,000  living. 

Occupations. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

Messengers,  Porters,  &c.  - 
(Not  Eailway) 

82,581 

81,879 

513 

490 

X  Decrease  in  boys  employed. 

Conveyance  on  roads 

8,297 

10,928 

52 

65 

Clerks    ...  - 

9,456 

11,249 

59 

67 

-  Small  increase  in  boy  labour. 

Building  - 

12,397 

13,133 

77 

79 

Textile  -      -      .  - 

62,843 

41,404 

390 

248 

Large  decrease  in  boys  employed. 

Food,  drink,  tobacco 

20,087 

20,250 

125 

121 

X  Increase  of  population  not  accompanied  by 
proportionate  increase. 

Jensus 
General 


Page  119. 


The  rei.  rks  in  the  text  still  further  enforce  the  facts 
shown  by  t..  figures. 

Thus  messengers  have  not  decreased  in  their  proper 
proportion. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  owing  to  the  restric- 
tion of  child  labour  the  total  number  of  boys  under  15 
years  returned  at  the  recent  Census  as  emj^loyed  showed 
a  decrease  of  12'9  per  cent,  on  the  numbers  enumerated 
in  1891,  the  number  of  messenger  boys  at  the  same  ages 
declined  by  only  5"1  per  cent." 

"  In  the  last  inter-censal  period  the  number  of  persons 
returned  as  engaged  in  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Services  rose  from  14,955  to  22,819,  or  by  52'6  per  cent." 

In  the  textile  trades  there  is  a  decrease  of  the  whole 
body  of  operatives,  but  more  markedly  among  males, 
and  this  is  accounted  for  by  less  employment  of  young 
boys. 


Cotton. 

Males. 

Females. 

1891  

1901   

213,231 
196,898 

332,784 
332,233 

"  The  decline  of  3'1  per  cent,  in  the  number  em- 
ployed  ....   a  matter  of  serious  concern. " 

"  The  figures  are,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  afi'ected  by 
the  restriction  of  the  employment  of  children,  but  if  we 
take  the  numbers  at  ages  15  and  upwards,  there  is  still 
only  the  small  increase  of  1'9  per  cent." 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  males  there  was  a 
very  considerable  decline  at  ages  iip  to  25,  probably  from 
the  fact  that  many  young  persons  who  formerly  would 
have  joined  the  cotton  trade,  now  enter,  amongst  others, 
the  metal,  machine,  and  engineering  industries,  which 
effer  prospects  of  higher  wages  or  better  conditions  of 
employment.  In  support  of  this  we  notice  that  the 
numbers  in  these  industries  largely  increased  in  Lan- 
cashire." 


Wool  and  Worsted. 

Males. 

Females. 

1891 

107,237 

135,097 

1901 

87,671 

122,069 

"A  decline  of  13"5  per  cent.,  or  if  comparison  be 
confined  to  these  totals  of  ages  15  years  and  upwards 
there  was  a  decline  of  9'6  per  cent."' 

"Among  the  males  at  ages  15  to  25  the  rate  of  decline 
was  equal  to  31 '6  per  cent.,  probably  attributable  to  the 
same  causes  as  the  similar  decline  among  operatives," 
but  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  mentions  "  altera- 
tions in  machinery,  lengthening  of  spinning-frames  and 
speeding-up  of  machinery "  as  causes  of  decrease  of 
young  persons. 

We  have  the  very  important  statement  that  abolition 
of  the  labour  of  quite  young  children  has  been 
achieved. 

While  regular  employment  of  children  under  10  years  p  r,^ 
of  age  has  been  practically  abolished,  that  of  children 
between  10  and  15  years  of  age  has  been  greatly,  although 
somewhat  irregularly,  reduced  since  1851,  when  it  was 
36-6. 


1881 
1891 
1901 


Proportion  per  cent,  of  boys  from 
10-15  returned  as  occupied. 


"In  1891  considerably  increased  proportions  of  both 
sexes  at  these  ages  were  employed  in  textile  factories, 
and  of  boys  as  messengers  and  porters,  and  as  workers 
in  connection  with  coal  mines.  This  increase  was  pro- 
bably due  to  special  industrial  conditions." 

Since  1891  some  important  Acts  have  come  into  force 
which  have  further  restricted  the  employment  of  children 
of  school  age,  e.g.,  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1891 ; 
Elem.  Ed.  (School  Attendance)  Act,  1893  :  Elem.  Ed. 
(School  Attendance)  Amendment  Act,  1899  :  Mines 
Prohibition  of  Children  (LTndergTound),  1900. 


NO'J  — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  <f  thi  C  mmission  tc  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
pai/c-niirnlering  m  brackets. 
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TABLE  5. 


COMPARISON'S   IN  THREE   CENSUSES   OF   SOME   OCCUPATIONS  SPECIALLY 

EMPLOYING  BOYS. 


Census  1901.— General  Report,  pp.  256,  et  seq. 


Under  15. 

Over  15. 



— 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

J^ational  Government : — 
Civil  Service  (a)  Clerks  - 
„ ,      (b)  Messengers 

j-  1,932 

4,633| 

72 
7,684 

64,941 

r42,403 
150,180 

I' Considerable  proportionate 
)    increase.     Iiarge  increase 
in  actual  numbers  of  boys 
I   under  15. 

Municipal  Clerks,  etc. 

35 

55 

107 

17,933 

19,710 

26,337 

x/oiuesLic  loervicej  ±uQoor  . — 

XlOlclS     -        -  - 

Others    -      -      -  - 

Other    Service  (except 
Gardeners  and  Grooms) 

I  4  841 
J 

531 

788 

r  787 
1  5,599 
825 

30,755 

48,908 

1  15,466 
j  42,294 
75,869 

A  small  decrease  in  boys 
)     under  15  in  last  decade  in 
indoor  service. 

Business  Clerks  -      -  - 

Messengers,  Porters, Watch- 
men   (not   Railway  or 
Government). 

6,193 
45,144 

8,326 
78,169 

9,888 
74,195 

169  275 
84,417 

221,044 
97,384 

298,001 
106,301 

Decrease  in  proportion  of 

boys  in  20  years. 
Actual  decrease  in  decade  of 

boys  under  15. 

Conveyance : — 

Railway  Servants  - 

1,854 

2,201 

3,515 

136,906 

183,724 

271,974 

Slight  increase  in  proportion. 

Coachmen,  Grooms,  etc. 
Carmen  -      -      -  - 

2,404 
2,751 

3,544 
4,585 

3,433 
7,301 

150,817 
121,860 

183,742 
164,698 

209,840 
264,999 

Actual  decrease  of  boys  in 
decade. 

Slight  increase  in  proportion. 

Metals  (not  quite  safe  com- 
parison) : — 

Erectors,   Fitters,  and 

J.  U.1  Uclo. 

1,006 

1,692 

2,781 

63,657 

85,818 

156,392 

Ditto  do. 

XUUl  lVJ,d,Ji.clo  ... 

177 

356 

509 

8,985 

11,636 

15,866 

JJitto  do. 

Wire  Drawers,  Workers, 
etc. 

Ships  and  boats 

348 
955 

519 
1,372 

676 
1,658 

8,374 
53,012 

9,677 
68,192 

12,955 
84,866 

Slight  increase  in  proportion 
in  1891.  Very  slight  de- 
crease in  1901. 

Slight  increase  in  proportion. 

Buildings  : — 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  - 

3,054 

3,558 

4,172 

231,963 

217,103 

266,488 

Increase  in  proportion. 

Glass  Manufacture  - 

1,176 

2,190 

1,946 

18,762 

21,865 

25,772 

Actual  decrease  in  decade. 

Soap  

71 

259 

347 

1,976 

2,625 

4,187 

Increase  in  proportion. 

Printers     -      -      .  . 

4,409 

5,997 

4,671 

54,679 

75,962 

91,817 

Actual  decrease  in  decade. 

Cotton*  - 

28,439 

36,240 

2.3,759 

156,971 

176,991 

173,1.39 

Diminution  on  decade  and 
20  years,  actual  and  pro- 
portionate. 

_  *  N.B.—  Comparing  the  returns  of  1901  and  1904,  there  was  a  decrease  of  4,767  in  half-timers  and  2,975 
in  the  total  of  persons  employed,"  m  textile  factories  in  United  Kingdom  (see  p.  viii.,  Report).  There  has 
been  an  extraordinary  boom  in  cotton  from  1905  to  1907.  In  the  Annual  Report  for  1906  of  the  Assistant- 
Inspector  of  lactones  and  Workshops  (Cd.  3586,  p.  113)  "it  is  stated  that  during  the  past  two  years  95  new 
spinning  mills  have  been  erected,  containing  8,500,000  spindles  ....  and  supplying  work  for  20,000 
persons ;  whilst  in  round  numbers  80,000  additional  looms  have  been  started  ....  afording  work  for 
30,000  people."     
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COMPAEISONS  IN  ThREE  CENSUSES  OF  SoME  -OCCUPATIONS  SPECIALLY  EMPLOYING  BOYS— COWf. ' 


Under  15. 

Over  15. 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 



Wool  and  Worsted  - 

12,625 

16,505 

10,388 

85,013 

90,732 

77,283- 

Diminution  on  decade  andt 
20  years,  actual  and  pra- 
portionate. 

Ropemakers 

1,345 

1,393 

911 

8,313 

6,979 

5,970 

Ditto  do. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Patten  and 
Clog  Makers  and  Dealers. 

5,244 

9,340 

7,034 

183,069 

193,308 

191,270 

Decrease  on   last  decade,, 
actual  and  proportionate. 

Wigmakers    and  Hair- 
dressers 

620 

1,509 

2,072 

13,545 

22,554 

31,839 

Increase  in  actual  numbers^ 
but  decrease  in  proportion^ 

Milksellers 

1,120 

2,162 

2,334 

20,242 

27,732 

33,004 

Ditto  do. 

Chocolate,  Cocoa  Makers, 
Grocers,  Dealers 

3,596 

5,950 

6,342 

99,800 

129,627 

147,223 

Ditto  do. 

Tobacco  - 

343 

546 

532 

10,816 

12,544 

17,192 

Decrease   in    last  decade^, 
actual  and  proportionate. 

CostermongerSjStreetsellers 

1,006 

2,569 

3,219 

2S,445 

39,818 

43,722 

Increase,   actual   and  pro- 
portionate. 

Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Operators  and  Clerks 

617 

471 

381 

6,597 

10,128 

13,182 

Decrease,  both  actual  and 
proportionate. 

Mainly   Government  (see 
Census  General  Report, 
page  91). 

* 

TABLE  6 


In  Table  6  we  see  the  varying  proportions  of  boys  Page  86. — "  At  ages  under  15  the  variations  are  due 
under  15  employed  in  different  towns.  The  textile  mainly  to  the  character  of  the  prevailing  industries,  but 
towns  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest.  partly  to  local  administration  of  certain  provisions  of 

the  Education  Acts." 


Propoetions  Pee  Cent,  of  Occupied  Boys  Age  10  to  15  Yeaks  in  Certain  Towns.   (Page  88). 


1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

Aston  Manor 

26-5 

27-7 

London 

18-7 

15-0 

Barrow  .... 

21-0 

18-9 

Manchester  ... 

27-5 

23-7 

Birmingham  ... 

27-7 

26-2 

Newcastle  -      -      -  - 

18-7 

15-5' 

Blackburn  - 

56-9 

41-2 

Newport  .... 

20-2 

15-0 

Bolton  .... 

49-5 

39-4 

Northampton    .      -  - 

32-1 

27-0 

Bradford   -      -      -  - 

i  45-6 

38-5 

Norwich  - 

263 

19-6 

Bristol      -      -      »  - 

21-2 

18-8 

Oldham     .      -      -  . 

44-1 

38-2  ;  ,  ; 

Burnley     .      -      -  - 

53-3 

42-9 

Preston     -      .       .  - 

49-3 

34-7 

Bury  ----- 

42-6 

35-7 

Rochdale   ,      -      -  - 

53-9 

37-7 

Cardiff      ...  - 

17-6 

14-6 

St.  Helen's - 

32-8 

26-1 

Halifax  - 

61-5 

41-6 

Sheffield    -      -      -  - 

26-5 

26-5 

Huddersfield 

30-7 

30-3 

Stockport  -      -      -    .  - 

42-8 

32-6 

Leeds  ... 

27-2 

26-9 

West  Ham  -      -      -  - 

16-0 

17-8 

Leicester  - 

32-9 

31-2  , 

York  

21-2 

14-8 

Liverpool  -      -  - 

19-6 

163 

NOTE.— References  madt  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  iiages  in  this  volume  ma  to  the 
page-mmbering  in  brackets. 
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In  Table  7  the  textile  towns  are  shown  with  the  ages  amount  of  child  labour  in  some  of  the  towns,  notably 
more  in  detail.  Burnley,  Oldham,  Blackburn  and  Bury,  is  that  the 

proportions  of  occupied  males  at  ages  over  55  years  are 
"  A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  excessive     exceptionally  low." 

Page  79. — "  The  following  13  county  boroughs  show  the  highest  proportions  of  occupied  males  "  : — 


— 

Total. 

10- 

13- 

14- 

15-2C 

Hochdale 

88-7 

12-6 

66-1 

86-2 

96-6 

Halifax  ... 

88-6 

17-8 

71-5 

84-0 

96-6 

Bradford 

88-5 

12-0 

68-7 

84-4 

95-6 

:BoIton  - 

88-3 

12-2 

72-4 

87-4 

97-0 

33arrow  in-Fuiness 

88-3 

0-6 

29-4 

G8-8 

95-2 

Uuddersfield  - 

88-1 

2-2 

58-1 

81-4 

95-3 

Burnley 

88-1 

15-6 

76-4 

89-8 

96-5 

yJlilild/Ul  " 

Oo  \J 

ivj  ^ 

Do  O 

yu  u 

VO  i 

Sheffield 

87-6 

0-9 

49-6 

79-9 

95-6 

Blackburn 

87-3 

15-2 

74-3 

88-5 

97-5 

Bury  ... 

87-1 

9-1 

60-5 

85-9 

96-2 

Birmingham  - 

86-7 

1-0 

47-9 

80-7 

95'4 

Xeeds  - 

86-6 

0-7 

54-5 

80-8 

94-9 

Stockport 

86-6 

6-3 

58-8 

80-8 

95-4 

Leicester 

86-5 

2-2 

63-4 

83-7 

94-9 

o 

ZD 

<I) 

<p 
1~ 
Oi 

s 

o 

i-t 


& 
(D 


n3 
O 


■73 

a 


0) 

a 

S 

'^3 


CO  00 

s  g 

O.S 
u  _ 

^«  2 


&  CD 

C/I 

H    IB  4J 

S  fl  M 

H 


55- 

65- 

75- 

90-0 

66-8 

33-7 

Rochdale. 

88-4 

58-1 

24-0 

Halifax. 

90-5 

66-6 

33-1 

Bradford. 

88-3 

67-2 

32-8 

Bolton. 

95-4 

77-2 

37-1 

Barrow-in-Furness 

88-2 

65-2 

34-3 

Huddersfield. 

85'8 

54*5 

26'8 

Burnley. 

87'0 

58"6 

25"2 

Oldham 

93-4 

70-8 

36-0 

Sheffield. 

83-5 

56-0 

28-0 

Blackburn. 

85-4 

54-2 

17-5 

Bury. 

92-6 

73-2 

42-3 

Birmingham. 

90-5 

66-7 

32-3 

Leeds. 

88-0 

73-2 

42-3 

Stockport. 

89-1 

66-7 

32-3 

Leicester. 

Page  77. — "  The  proportions  of  occupied  persons  vary 
greatly  with  age.  Among  males  they  differ  but  little  in 
the  four  age  groups  between  20  and  55  :  the  actual  maxi- 
mum being  reached  at  the  gTOup  25-35." 


Ages. 


10-15 

26-3 

15-20 

91-2 

20-25 

969 

25-35 

97-9 

35-45 

97-5 

45-55 

95-8 

55-65 

89-7 

65  and  over 

64-8 

1891. 


1901. 


"  The  Table  shows  a  distinct  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tions of  occupied  males  under  15  years  and  over  55  years 
of  age.  In  the  former  case  the  change  is  probably  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  operation  of  the  Education 
Acts." 

In  the  country  more  children  under  15  escape  from 
school.  They  begin  to  work  younger  and  continue  to  a 
greater  age  than  in  the  towns. 


21-9 
91-8 

97-  4 

98-  3 
97-8 
96-1 
89-0 
60-6 


10-15 

15-20 

55-65 

65-75 

75  and 
upwards 

In  Urban  districts 

21-5 

91-8 

88-3 

65-0 

33-9 

In  Rural  districts 

22-9 

91-9 

90-7 

76-8 

46-5 

TABLE  8. 

In  Tables  8,  9  and  10,  messengers  and  shop  boys  are  dealt_  with  separately.    Table  8  shows  how  the 
Government  employs  large  numbers  of  boys  under  14  in  the  provinces. 
Table  9  shows  how  the  percentage  of  messengers  varies  in  different  towns. 
Table  10  shows  similar  variations  in  shop  boys. 

The  figures  in  Table  8  are  taken  from  the  Census  Summary  Tables,  1901  (p.  183),  and  show  boys  in 
the  National  and  Municipal  Service. 

National  and  Municipal  Service. 


Civil  Service. 


London : 

(a)  Clerks 

(b)  Messengers 

Whole  Country  : 

(a)  Clerks    .       -  - 

(b)  Messengers 

Municipal  Service  : 

(Whole  Country) 
^a)  Clerks  - 
(b)  Messengers 


Under  14. 


340 


5 

2,587 


19 


14  and  under  15. 


15  to  20. 


19 
1,235 


67 
5,097 


88 


2,393 
2,718 


.5,412 
12,229 


Total  Employees 


/  70 
i.  1,265 


15,684 
14,005 


42,475 
57,864 


26,444 


429 


F 
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TABLE  9. 


Census  1901. 

Percentage  of  boys  under  15  (employed  as  National  and  other  Messengers),  of  total  number  of  boys  over  10  and 

under  15  in  the  town. 


National 
Government. 

Other 
Messengers. 

National 
Government. 

Other 
Messengers 

Aston  Manor  ... 

•39 

8-0 

Liverpool  -  - 

•62 

7-5 

Barrow     .      -      .  - 

•62 

5^9 

London  - 

•76 

5-4; 

Birmingham     -      -  - 

•57 

7-9 

Manchester       -    ,  - 

•50 

9^4 

Blackburn  .      .      -  - 

•24 

4^2 

Newcastle  -      -      -  - 

•87 

Bolton  • 

•49 

3-0 

Norwich    -      .      .  - 

•32 

5-r 

Bradford   -      .  - 

•50 

5-4 

Nottingham      -      -  . 

•38 

8-4- 

Bristol      -      -  - 

•51 

5'3 

Oldham     -      .      -  - 

•39 

2^5 

Cardiff  ... 

•75 

5^8 

Preston     .      -      .  - 

•41 

5^7 

Gateshead  .... 

•52 

6-0 

Salford  .... 

•45 

lO^T 

Halifax     .      .      .  - 

•43 

5'8 

Sheffield  .... 

•43 

6-6- 

Leeds •      ~      ~      .  - 

•45 

7-G 

Sunderland 

•40 

4-5. 

Leicester   -      -      -  . 

•44 

8-7 

York  

•45 

4-7 

TABLE  10. 


Census  1901. 

Number  of  Boys  employed  by  dealers  and  shop  boys  under  15  years  of  age  in  various  towns  included 

_        _    under  the  headings  :— 


X.  10 
XIIL 
XV. 
XVIIL  7 
XIX. 

XX.  1 
XXII. 


Metal  dealers. 
Furniture  „ 
Oil,  &c.  „ 
Drapers'  „ 
Dress  „ 
Food 

General  shop. 


With  percentage  of  the  total  boys  in  town  over  10  and  under  15, 


Aston  Manor  • 

32 

•83  per  cent. 

Bradford    -  - 

213 

1"65  per  cent. 

Birmingham 

194 

•74 

») 

Halifax      -            -  - 

64 

1-36 

)> 

Barrow-in-Furness 

22 

•75 

» 

Leeds  -  ... 

338 

1-60 

I) 

Blackburn  - 

112 

1-70 

Sheffield  - 

228 

1-24 

i> 

Bolton  .... 

127 

1-48 

» 

York  

25 

•62 

)> 

Liverpool    -             -  - 

411 

1-19 

Leicester 

100 

•97 

)t 

Manchester-      .      .  . 

360 

1^31 

)> 

London      -  - 

2098 

1^00 

)> 

Oldham     ,      -      .  - 

105 

1^56 

Gateshead  -      -      -  - 

60 

•99 

)> 

Preston      »      -  - 

67 

1^15 

)» 

Newcastle  .... 

123 

rii 

)> 

Salford 

172 

1-51 

)) 

Norwich  - 

51 

•87 

)» 

Cardiff  .... 

90 

1-06 

)) 

Nottingham  - 

131 

ri4 

» 

Bristol       .             -  - 

169 

•96 

Sunderland  - 

101 

1^27 

» 

NO'lE.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  m  the  Beports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
pags-numbering  in  brackets. 
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TABLE  11 


Table  11  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  from  various  trades  under  20.  • 

Cbnsus  1901.— Summary  T^iblk 
Page  244.— Occupations  of  inmates  of  local  and  convict  prisons  :— Total  all  ages,  14,636.   To     unde  20,  1,431. 


Occupations, 

Under  20. 



Army        -  - 

143     10  %) 

Jfavy  -      -  - 

22  (1-5 

)» 

Olerks  

16  (1-1 

!» 

Cabmen,  &c. 

13  (0-9 

„) 

0"08  per  cent,  of  all  cabmen     -      -        under  20. 

"Carmen 

66  (4-6 

.,) 

0-14 

carmen  „ 

"Seamen      -      -  - 

44  (0-3 

„)  ; 

Dock  Labourers  -  - 

26  (1-8 

") 

0-44 

>j 

dock  labourers  „ 

Messengers  -      -      -  - 

21  (1-4 

») 

Agricultural  Labourers 

40  (27 

„) 

Coal  Miners  .... 

54  (3-7 

») 

0-03 

11 

11 

coal  miners  „ 

Engineers  fall)  -      -      -  - 

51  (3-5 

0-04 

n 

11 

engineers  „ 

Carpenters  ----- 

12  (0-8 

•„) 

0-02 

1) 

11 

carpenters  „~ 

^Other  Building  Trades 

72  (5-0 

„) 

0-07 

1) 

11 

men  in  building  trades  „ 

Printers  

20  (1-3 

«) 

0-08 

fl) 

11 

printers  „ 

Cotton  

10  (0-6 

» 

Tailors  - 

26  (1-8 

,,) 

0-16 

11 

tailors  „ 

'Boot  and  Shoe   -      -      -  - 

31  (2-1 

,,) 

0-11 

11 

11 

shoemakers  „ 

Bakers  ..... 

29  (2-0 

,,) 

0-14 

11 

11 

bakers  „ 

Street  Sellers     -      -    .  - 

49  (3-4 

») 

0-57 

11 

11 

streetsellers  „ 

General  Labourers     .      .  - 

380  (26-5 

») 

0-74 

» 

91 

general  labourers  „ 

*  Bricklayers'  labourers,  28  (under  20)  and  102  (20-25) ;  Paintei's,  28  and  97. 

Percentages  in  first  column  show  number  in  each  trade  per  cent,  of  total  number  of  prisoners.  Percentages 
in  last  column  are  percentages  of  total  of  men  under  20  employed  in  such  trade  who  were  in  prison. 

This  Table  is  chiefly  useful  as  showing  the  large  proportion  of  young  street  sellers  in  prison.  The  dockers  and 
general  labourers  are  probably  boys  really  hanging  about  doing  nothing,  but  so  describing  themselves. 
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TABLE  12. 


The  tables  and  charts  which  follow  are  compiled  from  the  forms  of  industrial  biography  filled  in  for  or"by 
individual  boys  of  many  kinds.  _  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  anything  approaching  to  real  accuracy,  but  the 
forms  are  very  full  of  information,  and  having  been  obtained  by  people  who  knew  the  lads  personally,  are  an 
honest  attempt  to  state  facts  as  far  as  their  knowledge  went  or  their  memory  served.  Eoys  under  18  have  been 
disregarded,  as  it  was  impossible  to  consider  them  sufficiently  settled  into  adult  work  to  make  it  worth  while  tO' 
trace  the  stages  by  which  they  had  reached  their  present  position 


CLASSIFICATION. 

A  /Skilled  Work  (Learners  included). 

B  I  Indentured  Apprentices. 

C  a  Civil  Service  and  Clerks. 

C  b  Miscellaneous  Low-skilled  Labour. 

C  c  Carmen,  Drivers,  and  with  Horses. 

C  d  General  Labourers,  Casuals,  and  Hawkers. 

D  a  Post  Office. 

D  b  Errand,  Shop  Boys,  and  Servants 
D  c  Van  Boys. 
E  a  Army. 
E  b  At  Sea. 

F    Colonies  and  Abroad. 
G  Unemployed. 

Notes  Classification. 

1.  The  inquiry  being  into  the  labour  of  boys,  the 
ordinary  census  classification  is  irrelevant.  We  must 
discover  what  kind  of  work  boys  have  to  do,  not  what 


branch  of  trade  they  are  connected  with.  All  shop  boys, 
for  example,  must  be  classed  together ;  what  kind  of 
shop  is  irrelevant  for  our  inquiry. 

2.  The  dividing  lines  between  the  classes  are  neces- 
sarily indistinct,  owing  (i.)  To  the  arbitrariness  of  the  term' 
"  skilled"  ;  (ii.)  to  the  specialisation  of  industry ;  (iii.)  tO' 
the  innumerable  processes  named  on  the  forms ;  (iv.}  tO' 
the  indefinite  nature  of  the  information  given.  I  have 
taken  care  to  include  in  Class  A  only  boys  who  appear 
to  be  seriously  engaging  in  a  trade,  or  branch  of  a  trade 
which — if  persisted  in — would  bring  them  a  wage  of 
over  30s.  a  week  later  on.  Similarly,  I  have  only 
included  in  Class  Cd  those  labourers  who  have  not  given 
any  special  name  to  their  work  ;  when  they  have  given 
such  I  have  included  them  in  Class  Cb. 

3.  The  special  sub  classes  allotted  to  van  boys  and  to 
carmen  are  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  relationship 
between  the  two  occupations.  Similar  reasons  led  to 
the  sub-classification  of  apprentices,  and  of  Post  Office 
employes. 

4.  I  have  ignored  the  word  learner  on  the  blue  forms 
altogether,  as  I  find  optimistic  boys  called  themselves 
"  learners "  even  when  they  were  only  tool  carriers, 
errand  boys,  etc. 


LONDON". 


VAN  B0YS.-(5ee  Chart  A.) 
(Selected  from  all  kinds  of  Forms,  z.e.,  from  Schools,  Distress  Committees,  &c.). 


Number  and  Percentage  of  Boys  in  Various  Trades. 


Agi      ■       -  - 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

Si 

a! 

<u 

6X1 

fcii 

ic 

g 

centa 

mber. 

centa 

mber. 

centa 

mber. 

centa 

mber. 

centa 

mber. 

centa 

mber- 

cents 

mber. 

centa 

mber. 

cs 

a 

0) 

01 

s 

M 

<a 

M 
X> 

rH 

PL, 

J5 

PLi 

Ph 

PL| 

^ 

;zi 

Pw  , 

"A 

Ph 

Skilled  Trades  - 

2 

1-2 

4 

2-6 

3 

2-3 

7 

5-1 

5-6 

4 

4-0 

3 

3-9 

1 

18 

1 

4'0^ 

Clerks  ...  - 

1 

•8 

1 

1-0 

2 

2-6 

1 

1-8 

Low  Skilled  - 

14 

8-9 

28 

18-1 

36 

24-4 

3S 

27-7 

29 

23-2 

29 

29-0 

17 

22-0 

14 

26-4 

6 

24-0- 

Carmen-  ... 

5 

3-2 

5 

3-2 

18 

12-2 

28 

20-5 

30 

24-0 

29 

29-0 

23 

30-0 

15 

28-4 

9 

32  0 

Casual    and  General 

Labourers- 

1 

•6 

5 

3-2 

10 

6-8 

8 

5-8 

16 

12-8 

14 

14-0 

14 

18-2 

14 

26-4 

7 

28-0' 

Errand  and  Shop  Boys 

17 

10-9 

16 

10-4 

12 

8-1 

10 

7-3 

11 

8-8 

8 

8-0 

4 

5-2 

2 

3-7 

Van  Boys  - 

117 

75-0 

96 

62-3 

69 

46-5 

45 

34-8 

20 

16-0 

4 

4-0 

2 

2-6 

1 

1-8 

1 

4-0* 

1 

•7 

11 

8-8 

10 

10-0 

10 

130 

3 

5-6 

1 

1-0 

2 

2-6 

2 

3-7 

1 

4-0 

Total  -       -       -  - 

156 

154 

148 

137 

125 

100 

77 

53 

25 

*  N.B.— Only  1  boy  in  each  case. 

Each  of  these  tables  correspond  to  the  chart.  From  Table  12  we  see  that  Van  Boys  are  recruited  from  and  go 
into  only  low-skilled  work.  lo., 

Some  variation  in  the  numbers  accounted  for  at  each  age  is  inevitable,  as  the  forms  do  not  always  account  for 
every  year  clearly  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  extract  the  particulars  with  certainty.    {See  next  pageO  

NOTE.—Beferences  madz  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volum,e  art  to  the^ 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 


Chart  A . 

Van  Boys  (London) 

(some  boys  become  van  boys  at  15  &  16  after  starting  in 
some  other  occupation  on  llaving  school  .  all  the  boys 
in  this  chart  have  at  some  time  in  their  lives  been  van  boys.) 


14-  /S  /€  /7  /8  19  20  2/  22 


WellerSGraham.L"?  Litho  London 


113 


I 

Chart  B. 

London  Errand  and  Shop  Boys  Careers. 
(iso  cases) 

AFTER  20  WE    UMBERS  ARE  SO  FEW  AS  TO  MAKE  THE 
RESULT  UNCERTAIN.  THE  BOYS  REMAIN/ N6  AS  ERRAND 
^SHOP  BOYS   SHOULD   BE  RECKO/V ED  AS  SHOP  ASSISTANTS. 


ERRAND  AND 
SHOP  BOYS 


0 


113 
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TABLE  13 


LONDON. 


ERRAND  AND  SHOP  BOYS.— (^S-ee  Chart  B.) 
(Selected  from  forms  of  all  kinds ) 


NUMBEES  AND  PeECENTAGES  OF  BOYS  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  AT  SeVEEAL  AgES. 


Ages 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Skilled  Trades  - 

7 

4-7 

12 

8-0 

10 

6-8 

12 

9  4 

11 

10-0 

13 

14  4 

8 

13-6 

7 

17-7 

Clerks       -     -  - 

.  3 

2  0 

5 

3-3 

2 

1-3 

2 

1-5 

2 

1-8 

1 

11 

1 

1-7 

1 

2-4 

Low-Skilled 

20 

13-4 

33 

220 

43 

29-6 

42 

33  0 

38 

34  5 

28 

31-2 

19 

32 -2 

10 

24-4 

1 

•6 

2 

1-3 

2 

1-3 

4 

31 

8 

7-3 

4 

4-4 

2 

3-4 

2 

4-9 

Van  Boys  - 

11 

7-3 

16 

10-6 

15 

10-3 

1 

•7 

1 

•9 

General  and  Casual 
Labourers. 

6 

4-0 

15 

10-0 

16 

11-4 

20 

17-3 

20 

18-0 

21 

23-3 

17 

29  0 

15 

3C  5 

Errand  and  Shop  Boys 

150 

100 

102 

68-0 

64 

42-7 

50 

34-5 

23 

26  0 

20 

18-0 

15 

16-6 

6 

10-2 

4 

9-8 

2 

1-4 

7 

5  5 

6 

5-4 

5 

5-5 

2 

3-4 

3 

20 

5 

3-4 

3 

2  3 

4 

3-6 

2 

2-2 

1 

1-7 

Emigrants  - 

1 

•7 

1 

1-1 

3 

51 

2 

4-9 

Total  - 

150 

150 

150 

145 

127 

110 

90 

59 

41 

As  these  charts  and  tables  are  compiled  from  the  biographies  of  boys  between  18  and  23,  the  numbers  dealt  with 
at  each  age  will  diminish  rapidlj^  after  18,  e.g.,  in  above  table  41  of  the  boys  have  reached  22  years  of  age  out  of  the 
total  number  of  150.  The  remainder,  when  filling  up  the  form,  had  only  reached  21,  20,  19  or  18  years  of  age  as  the 
case  may  be. 
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TABLE    14.— (/See  Chart  C.) 


RETURNS  FROM  LONDON  DISTRESS  COMMITTEES,  &c 

(2.) 
(3.) 
(4.) 

(9.)  Fulham  Employment  Exchange. 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES. 


Periods  of  unemployment  have  been  neglected  in  preparing  this  Table.    The  character  of  work  done  in  each  year  has 
alone  been  considered.    A  completed  year  of  unemployment  has  been  omitted  from  the  Table  and  noted  below. 


Ages 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
1  centage. 

S 

s 

0 

Kir 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number, 

•  Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Skilled  Trades       -  ^ 

32 

6-1 

39 

6-8 

42 

7-5 

48 

8-8 

50 

10-0 

48 

11-6 

38 

12-5 

29 

132 

24 

17-6 

(46) 

(8-8) 

{SI) 

{8-8) 

(57) 

{10-^) 

{61) 

{ll-S) 

{6S) 

(m) 

{56) 

{13-S) 

iU) 

{14-5) 

(34) 

(15-5) 

(?S) 

(18-3) 

Apprentices     =      •  j 

14 

2-7 

12 

2-0 

15 

2-7 

13 

2-4 

12 

2-4 

8 

1-9 

6 

2-0 

5 

2-3 

1 

•7 

Civil  Service  and 
Clerks 

23 

4-4 

28 

5-0 

24 

4-3 

18 

3-3 

13 

2-5 

11 

2-6 

7 

2-3 

5 

2-3 

4 

30. 

Low-skilled  Labour  - 

158 

30-0 

174 

31  0 

192 

34-3 

189 

34-6 

182 

36-0 

136 

33  0 

93 

30-6 

73 

33-3 

46 

33  0- 

Carmen 

7 

1-4 

20 

3-4 

35 

6-3 

49 

9-0 

62 

12-2 

60 

14-5 

47 

15-4 

27 

12-4 

19. 

14  0 

Van  Boys  ■ 

54 

10-3 

83 

14-7 

63 

11-3 

40 

7-3 

23 

4-5 

7 

1-7 

3 

1-0 

3 

1-4  . 

1 

•7_ 

Post  Office  - 

10 

1-9 

5 

•8 

6 

1-7 

3 

•5 

1 

•2 

1 

•2 

1 

Erranl  Boys 

189 

36-0 

154 

27-3 

106 

19-0 

96 

17-6 

58 

11-5 

36 

8-7 

23 

7-6 

17 

7-8 

9 

6-6 

General  and  Casual  - 

36 

6-8 

45 

S'O 

66 

11-8 

75 

13-8 

69 

13-6 

67 

16-2 

49 

15-6 

37 

17  0 

22 

16-2 

Army  .      -      -  ■ 

1 

•1 

3 

•4 

3 

•5 

5 

•9 

34 

6-7 

34 

8-2 

33 

11-0 

19 

8-7 

9 

6-6- 

At  Sea 

2 

•3 

6 

•8 

6 

10 

8 

1-5 

2 

•4 

5 

1-2 

4 

1-3 

2 

1-0 

1 

•7 

Emigrants  - 

1 

•2 

1 

•3 

2 

1-0 

Unemployed 

1 

2 

7 

13 

57 

71 

81 

77 

76 

Total  (excluding  un- 
employed). 

526 

669 

558 

544 

505 

413 

304 

219 

136 

Total  (including  un- 
employed). 

527 

571 

565 

557 

562 

484 

385 

296 

213 

A  number  of  these  boys  have  been  at  some  time  under  the  care  of  the  National  Refuges  Society.  It  has  seemed  better  to 
count  them  as  distressed  than  to  place  them  with  the  boys  returned  from  ordinary  elementary  schools.   (Table  15.) 

NOTE.—Beferences  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  fages  in  this  volume  are  to  the  page-numbering 
in  brackets 


Bethnal  Green.  (5.)  Hammersmith. 

West  Ham.  (6.)  St.  Pancras. 

Stepney,  (7.)  Finsbury 

National  Refuges  Society.  (8.)  Willesden. 


Chart 

Distress  Committee  cases  (London 


/4  IS  16  n  18  Id  20  2/ 

WERAGE  mCE  s/lO^z  8//0^  if  IS/sA  le/s'^z  IB/S'A         2l/4^z  22/6 


A6£St4 

100 

SKILLED 
mADEI^ 


ERRANDS 

SHOP  BOYS 


GENERAL 
AND  CASUAL 


SKILLED 
TRADES 


CLERKS 


LOW 
SKILLED 


CARMEN 


ERRAND  &, 
SHOP  BOYS 


GENERAL  AND 
CASUAL  U  SOUR 


ARMy 

AT  S£A 

EMIGRANTS 


113. 


WellerA  Graham.  L(<^  Lithe  London. 


Chart  D 


London  School  Cases  etc.(other  than  from  Distress  Committee) 


ff  ,         15  /6  /7  /a,  19  ZO  2/  2z 

7/0 '/z         s/8  lo/-  /l/8'/^         1^/7  /7/-         Zo/l         2^z/a  Z^ 


SKILLED  $5- 


CLERKS  ere 

80- 


LOW 
SKILLED 


CARMEN  45 
VAN  BOYS^Q 


POST  OFFICE 
35 


ERRAND  A 
SHOP  BOYS  20- 


CENERALA 
CASUAL  LABOUR 


SKILLED 
TRA  OES 


CLERKS 


LOW 
SKILLED 


CARMEN 
POST  OFFICE 

ERRAND  & 
SHOP  BOYS. 


GENERAL  & 
CASUAL  LABOUR 


ARMY 
AT  SEA. 

EMIGRANTS 


//J. 
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TABLE  15.— (See  Chart  D.) 


RETURNS  FROM  SOME  LONDON  SCHOOLS. 


NUMBEE  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  BoYS  IN  VARIOUS  GeOXTPS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AT  EaCH  AgE. 


Ages 

1 

15 

1 

16 

17 

18 

19 

!'  20 

1 

21 

22 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

s 

Percent- 
age. 

Skilled  Trades  ■ 

54 

11-2 

70 

14-0 

79 

16-8 

80 

17-8 

64 

18-0 

41 

16-3 

26 

16-6 

11 

13  0 

3 

9-4 

Clerks 

71 

14-6 

75 

15-0 

75 

16-4 

68 

15-2 

55 

15-4 

36 

14-3 

24 

15-3 

15 

17-6 

6 

18-9 

Low-Skilled 

137 

28-2 

164 

32-8 

162 

341 

152 

33-9 

116 

32  5 

86 

34-1 

56 

35-7 

22 

26-0 

14 

43-0 

Carmen 

3 

•6 

1 

•2 

3 

•6 

12 

2-6 

16 

4-5 

13 

5-1 

7 

4-4 

3 

3-5 

Van  Boys  - 

40 

8-2 

33 

6-6 

25 

5-2 

22 

4-9 

10 

2-8 

8 

1-2 

1 

•6 

Post  Office  - 

7 

14 

7 

1-4 

1 

•2 

1 

•2 

1 

•3 

3 

1-2 

1 

•6 

1 

1-1 

1 

31 

Errand  and  Shop  Boys 

148 

30-5 

110 

22-0 

87 

18-4 

67 

150 

45 

12-6 

26 

10-3 

14 

8-8 

5 

5-9 

1 

31 

General   and  Casual 
Labour. 

26 

5-3 

35 

7-0 

32 

6-7 

31 

69 

23 

6-4 

22 

8-7 

16 

10  2 

13 

15-3 

5 

15-(> 

Army  .      -      -  - 

3 

•6 

3 

•6 

5 

1-1 

13 

3-6 

10 

4-0 

5 

3-2 

8 

9-4 

At  Sea 

1 

•2 

2 

•4 

4 

■8 

7 

1-5 

10 

2-8 

9 

3-5 

5 

3-2 

4 

4-7 

Emigrants  - 

0 

•0 

1 

•2 

2 

•4 

3 

•8 

3 

1-2 

2 

1-3 

3 

3-5 

2 

6-2 

Total  - 

|485 

500 

474 

448 

356 

252 

157 

85 

32 

Unemployed 

1 

2 

4 

13 

22 

22 

22 

10 

/ 

These  biographies  have  been  obtained  from  Social  or  Old  Boys'  Clubs,  Schoolmasters,  Managers  of  Schools,  &c. 
Some  are  from  rather  better  class  schools,  but  the  most  complete  returns  are  from  two  East  End  schools, 
Northey  Street  and  Gill  Street  County  Council  Schools,  Limehouse.  In  the  former  school,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  biographies  of  all  the  boys  who  left  between  1900  and  1904  were  obtained.  It  is  probable 
that  if  a  larger  number  of  the  biographies  had  come  from  better-to-do  districts  there  would  have  been  a  much 
greater  difference  between  Tables  14  and  15.  It  is  noticeable  that  some  boys  stayed  at  school  till  15  in 
West  and  North  London  schools. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


TABLE  16.— (See  Chart  E.) 


LONDON. 


Table  of  Average  Wages  at  Different  Ages  of  Two  Groups  of  Boys. 
(a)  From  School  and  Club  Lists.        (b)  From  Distress  Committee  Registers.        (c)  Army  Recruits. 


A.ge  - 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

(«)          -  - 

(421  ea«es.) 

(333  cases.) 

(313  c:isss.) 

(304  cases.) 

(247  cases.) 

(172  cases.) 

(110  cases) 

(59  cases.) 

Wages  - 

7s.  O^d. 

8s.  8d. 

10s. 

lis.  8|d. 

143.  7d. 

16s.  lljd. 

20s.  Id. 

22  .  2id. 

{&)  -  - 

(3h5  cases. ) 

(331  cases.) 

(357  ca  es.) 

(358  cases.) 

(345  cases.) 

(289  cases.) 

(209  cases.) 

(150  cases.) 

Wages 

6s.  lOJd. 

8s.  lO^d. 

lis.  Id. 

13s.  6id. 

16s.  5Jd. 

18s.  5Jd. 

21s.  4id. 

22s.  6d. 

(c)  -      -  - 

(321  cases. ) 

(314  cases.) 

(315  cases.) 

(.346  cases.) 

(153  cases.) 

(90  cases.) 

(52  cases.) 

Wages  - 

7s.  3Jd. 

9s.  gjd. 

ll-.  llf.l. 

14^.  Oid. 

17s.  Sfd. 

19s.  lOfd. 

22s.  IJd. 

*  The  numbers  vary  at  different  ages,  because  the  forms  do  not  state  wages  year  by  year,  but  job  by  job,  and  therefore 
for  several  years,  while  a  boy  is  in  the  same  job,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  certain  as  to  the  actual  wage  each  year,  unless  he 
Bpecifies  the  amount  of  annual  rise. 


TABLE  1 7. 


(Compiled  by  Mr.  C.  B.  M.  HODGSON.) 

T7I-SG  the  Total  Percentage  of  Boys  at  Different  Ages  in  Skilled  Trades  (including  Apprentices) 
or  Employed  as  Clerks,  from  four  Different  Groups. 


Ages. 

I. 

From  School  Lists 
including  Groups 
III.  and  IV. 

II. 

Fiom  Distress  Com- 
mittee Registers  (eight 
Committees)  including 
Groups  III.  and  IV. 

in. 

Van  Boys. 

IV. 

Errand  Boys  and  Shop 
Boys. 

Taken  from  Groups  I.  and  II. 

14 

25-8 

13-2 

1-2 

15 

29-0 

13-8 

2-6 

7-4 

16 

332 

14-5 

2-3 

11-3 

17 

33-0 

14-5 

5-1 

8-1 

18 

33-4 

14-9 

5-6 

10-9 

19 

30-6 

16  1 

4-0 

11-8 

HO 

31-9 

16-8 

3-9 

15-5 

21 

30-6 

.  17-8 

1-8* 

15-3 

22 

28-3 

21-3 

4-0 

19-5 

*  There  were  very  few  cases  in  this  Group. 
The  higher  ages  are  not  so  reliable,  as  some  of  the  boys  were  younger  than  others,  and  consequently  the  numbers 
diminish  as  these  drop  out. 


From  500  Boys  on  School  Lists  (diminishing  to  157  at  20  and  85  at  21  and  32  at  22  years  of  age). 

From  569  Boys  from  Distress  Registers  (including  some  National  Refuge  Boys),  dimmishing  to  304-at  20, 

(219  at  21  and  136  at  22). 
From  156  Van  Boys  (diminishing  to  ICO  at  19,  77  at  20,  53  at  21  and  25  at  22  years  of  age). 
From  150  Shop  and  Errand  Boys  (diminishing  to  110  at  19,  90  at  20,  59  at  21  and  41  at  22  years  of  age— 

the  latter  being  engaged  in  shops). 


NOIE.—Eeferences  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  oiluws  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 


Chart  E. 

London  Boys'  Wages 

(Average  at  different  ages) 
/7  /<?   


IQ 


21 


9> 


of 


'It. 


all 


WellerA  Graliam.  L'--'  Litho  London 


1 


ii 


Chart  F 


RMiMGHAM  Boys'  Occupations. 

(|35  cases) 


Sf^.'LLED 
TRADES 


low  skilled 
{in  factories  etc) 


CENERALAND 
CASUAL  LABOUR. 


ERRAND  BOYS 
POST  OFFICE 


ARMY 


POST  OFFICE  I 
0 


//3 


■Weller  A  Graham,       Li  tho.  London, 


REPORT  ON  BOY  LAUOUR  BY  MR.  OYRIL  JACKSOJn. 

TABLE  18.— (See  Chart  F.) 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS.   (135  Cases.) 
(Table  upon  which  Chart  is  based.) 


1 

1 

Percent- 
age. 

Percent- 
age, 

Number, 

Percent- 
age. 

"?< 

Percent- 
age. 

S  oj 
0- 

Z 

'-  :S 
a 

"a 

Is, 

_  cs 

Skilled  -       -       -  - 

11 

8-1 

18 

13-4 

26 

19-4 

28 

20 '9 

25 

22  1 

21 

24  1 

19 

28 -4 

Clerks    -      -      -  - 

15 

111 

15 

11-2 

17 

12-7 

19 

14  2 

13 

11 -(j 

12 

14(1 

10 

14-9 

Low  Skilled  - 

(in  Factories,  etc.) 

27 

20-0 

29 

21-7 

39 

29  1 

40 

29-9 

33 

29-3 

20 

23-3 

13 

;  19-4 

Carmen  - 

1 

'7 

I 

'7 

1 

3 

2-7 

o 

2-3 

3 

4'5 

Van  Boys 

7 

3 

4 

3-0 

4 

3-0 

2 

17 

General  (labourers,  etc.) 

31 

•23-0 

40 

29- 9 

33 

24-7 

33 

24-7 

27 

23-9 

23 

2(i-8 

16 

:  23-8 

Eriand  Boys  - 

41 

30 -i 

IS 

13-4 

i 

5-2 

3 

2 '2 

■2 

J-7 

1 

ri 

- 

i 
1 

Post  Office 

3 

2  2 

10 

7  5 

i 

5-2 

1 

'7 

1 

•8 

1 

Ivl 

1 

i  1-6 

j 

Army     -       -       -  - 

■I 

7 

G 

5 

Total     ...  - 

135 

1  _ 

1 

134 

i 

134 

134 

113 

8G 

67 

j 

TABLE  19 


imiSTOL. 


BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS. 
Numbers  of  Boys  in  Vakious  Gkoups  of  Occupation. 


Ages 


Skilled  Trades, 
mainly  Cabinet-mak- 
ing ami  Engineering. 

Clerk.s  and  tJttice  Boys. 

Low  Skilled. 

Carmen. 

Van  Boys. 

General  and  Casual. 

Errand  and  Shop  Boys. 

Tstal  - 
429 


14 


■3 

6 

4 
17 
18 

50 


15 


6 
6 

3 
14 

8 

49 


16 


111 

5 
6 

5 
11 

6 

49 


17 


20 


3 
13 

3 

49 


IS 


17 

>2 

8 
1 
1 
iO 
■I 


19 


12 

1 

5 

4 
1 

23 


20 


14 


21 


22 
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TABLE  20.— Chart  G.) 


LEICESTER. 


BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS. 


Age;-*  - 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

— 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

g 

.■  g3 

If  4^ 

"A 

Per- 
centage. 

Nuiuber. 

s  'i 

5 

0) 
OL 

53  i! 
Ph  e 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 

oeiitage.  j 

Number. 

Per-  i 

centage. 

1 

•8 

0 

4-2 

6 

5-1 

5 

4-3 

3 

3-6 

3 

■ 

4-7 

2 

3-8 

2 

2 

Clerks 

6 

4-8 

6 

5-0 

6 

5'1 

6 

51 

4 

4-8 

1 

1-6 

1 

1-9 

Boot  Trade  - 

49 

39-6 

51 

42-9 

61 

.52-2 

66 

56-4 

53 

64-0 

43 

68-2 

32 

60-4 

23 

16 

Other  Low  Skilled 

14 

11-3 

17 

M-3 

20 

17-2 

23 

19-6 

8 

9-6 

6 

9-5 

5 

9'4 

1 

(Jarmen 

_ 

-  _ 

] 

•8 

1 

Van  Boys  • 

' 

1-6 

7 

5-9 

1 

•8 

■ 

Post  Offics 

1 

•8 

1 

•8 

1 

•8 

Errands  ana  Shops 

36 

29-0 

17 

14-3 

11 

9-4 

5 

4-3 

General  and  Casuals  - 

1.3 

12-1 

15 

12-6 

10 

8-6 

9 

7'  1 

10 

12-0 

6 

9-5 

5 

9-4 

4 

4 

Army  -       -       -  - 

3 

2-6 

5 

6'0 

4 

63 

8 

151 

9 

9 

Total  - 

124 

119 

117 

117 

83 

63 

53 

40 

31 

Of  62  boys  who  were  errand  boys  at  Leicester  there  are  given  the  average  wages  on  accompanying  Chart. 


NOIE. — Jie/ere?ices  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  L'eoorts  o/  the  Conviidssion  to  the  pages  in  this  votume  are  to  the 
riage- numbering  in  brackets. 


Chart  G . 

Leicester  Boys'  Occupations. 

124  CASES 


SKILLE 


CLERKS 

95-\ 


75- 
BOOT  TRADE 


VAN  SOYS 
POST  OrF/C£ 

50- 


ERRAND  dOYS- 
40 


20 

OTHER  LOW 
SKILLED. 


BOOT  TRADE 


GENERAL  AND 
CASUAL  LABOUR 


OTHER  LOi^^ 
SKILLED 


GENERAL  AND 
CASUAL  LABOUR 


ARMY 


113 


Wellcr&Graliam,  U"r  Litho. London. 


I 


Chart  H, 
Liverpool    Boys  Occupations. 


IIS- 


Wellsr&Graham.  'J.'  I.'ifiio  Lor'C'oi 
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TABLE  21  —(See  Chart  H.) 


LIVERPOOL. 


BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS. 


Number  of  Boys  in  various  Groups. 


Ages- 


killed  Tiades- 
Jlerks  - 
Low-skilled 
Caniieu  - 
Van  Boys 

General    and  un- 
skilled 

Errands  and  shops  | 

Army 
A.t  sea 

Tota.s  - 


14 

15 

16 

1 

1 

7 

1 

18 

19 

20  ! 

■21  ! 

22 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

1  Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

,_ 

4 

3-4 

4 

3^5 

10 

8 '9 

11 

10-0 

10 

9-5 

9 

12-0 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2-6 

6 

5-3 

4 

3-6 

3 

2'7 

1 

1-0 

1 

1-3 

1 

1 

2 

14 

12-0 

18 

15-8 

18 

16-0 

19 

17-3 

21 

20-0 

13 

17-3 

5 

4 

2 



3 

2-7 

5 

4-6 

4 

3-8 

3 

4^0 

1 

2 

2 

8 

6-8 

10 

8^8 

8 

7-2 

2 

1-8 

1 

10 



30 

25-6 

41 

35-9 

43 

.38-4 

48 

43  6 

54 

51-4 

35 

46-7 

17 

12 

7 

56 
1 

47-9 
•85 

32 
2 

28-0 
IS 

21 
2 

18-7 
1-8 

15 
2 

13  6 
1-8 

4 
2 

3-8 
1-9 

1 

3 

1-3 
4-0 

3 

1 

1 

-•85 

1 

■9 

1 

1-3 

1 

1 

1 



3 

2-7 

5 

4-6 

8 

7-6 

9 

12^0 

7 

3 

3 

117 

114 

112 

110 

105 

75 

39 

28 

18 

TABLE  22. 


MANCHESTER. 


Showing  the  Occupations  of  84  Boys,  24  of  whom  were  Army  recruits. 


Ages  - 

14 

15 

16 

'  17 

1  ■  1« 

19 

I  20 

Skilled  Trades 

8 

8 

10 

10 

9 

9 

3 

Clerks  

6 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

Low-skilled  -       -       -  - 

32 

46 

48 

47 

42 

26 

12 

Carmen        _      .      .  . 

1 

2 

2 

Van  Boys     -      -      .  - 

9 

5 

3 

4 

General  and  Casual 

8 

4 

8 

9 

7 

11 

8 

Shop  Boys    .      -      -  - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

Errand  Boys  -      -      -  - 

16 

8 

5 

4 

Post  Office    .      -      -  - 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Army    -      -  - 

8 

7 

5 

Totals 

81 

81 

83 

83 

74 

58 

32 

429 
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TABLE  23.— (^ee  Chart  J  and  Chart  K.) 


NORWICH. 


BOYS'  OCCUPATIONS. 
(128  Cases.) 


Table  upon  which  the  accompanying  Chart  is  based. 


Ages, 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

A  and  B. 
Skilled  vvork. 

4 

3-3 

5 

4-1 

5 

4-1 

6 

4-9 

7 

6-3 

5 

6-4 

2 

3-9 

Ca. 
Clerks. 

4 

3-3 

3 

2-5 

2 

16 

,2 

1-6 

1 

•9 

1 

1-2 

1 

1-9 

Cb. 

Low-skilled  work,  mainly 
in  Factories  other  than 
Boot  Factories. 

29 

24-0 

31 

25-7 

23 

190 

25 

20-7 

19 

17-2 

10 

12-8 

5 

9-6 

Boot  Factories 

23 

19-0 

29 

24-0 

37 

30-8 

33 

27-2 

27 

24-3 

22 

28-2 

11 

211 

Cc. 
Carmen, 

2 

2-5 

5-8 

Dc. 
Van  Boys. 

2 

1-6 

2 

1-6 

2 

1-6 

2 

1-6 

Cd. 

Oeneral  and  casual  labour 
(including  unemployed). 

21 

17-4 

23 

19-0 

30 

25-0 

44 

36-4 

48 

43-2 

35 

44-9 

27 

52  0 

Pb. 

Errand  Boys. 

37 

30-6 

26 

21-5 

19 

15-8 

7 

5-8 

6 

5-4 

1 

1-2 

Ea. 
Army. 

1 

•8 

2 

16 

2 

1-6 

2 

1-6 

3 

2-7 

2 

2-5 

3 

5-7 

Totals 

121 

121 

120 

121 

111 

78 

52 

JSUTjb.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volvme  are  to  tk 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 


Chart  J 


Norwich  Boys  Occupations. 

(l28  CASES.) 


LOW  SKILLED  WORK  miNLY 
IN  FACTORIES,  ffTHER  THAN 
BOOT  FACTORIES 


WOftKEUS  IN  BOOT  FACTORIES 


GENERAL  AND  CASUAL 

ABOUR  INCLUDING 
UNEMPLOYED 


ERRAND  BOYS 
ARMY 


Weller  *  Graham,  L'^  Litho  Lordon 


Chart  K. 
Norwich  Boys'  Wages. 


Chart  L. 

Showing  Wages  of  Various  Occupations 

AT  AGES  from  li  TO  ZZ. 


II  IS  16  17  iS  IS  10  21  22 

*  INCLUDim  ALL  OCCUPATIONS   NOT  imOCfk    EITH£fi  HEADINSS. 
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TABLE  24^.— (See  Chart  L.) 


Compiled  by  Mr.  Heney  D.  Harben. 

Chart  showing  average  wage  of  ditt'erent  kinds  of  occupations  at  all  ages  from  14  to  22.  Where  less  than  ten 
cases  available,  they  are  not  included. 

Notes. — *  Over  10  and  less  than  20  cases. 

t  Over  100  and  less  than  200  cases. 
t  Over  200  and  less  tha-i  300  cases. 
§  Over  300  and  less  than  400  cases. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

A.  - 

6 

m 

8 

0 

10 

5 

13 

9 

16  11 

23 

5 

28  8 

32  6 

31  74 

B.  - 

5 

8 

6 

54 

8 

0 

10 

5 

12  44 

15 

04* 

Ca.  - 

7 

5h 

9 

24 

13 

0 

14 

7 

17  10 

18 

n 

21  54 

25  54 

26    3  * 

Cb.  - 

7 

Oi 

8 

10  t 

12 

3  t 

13 

nt 

15  104+ 

18 

5| 

18  11  t 

20  114 

'22  4^ 

Cc.  - 

9 

0  * 

11 

104* 

15 

1 

17 

04 

IS  24 

19 

04 

21  7 

23  44 

23  84 

Cd.  - 

8 

Oh 

10 

i| 

13 

24 

14 

8 

17  7 

19 

8 

23  0 

22  0 

22  8 

Da.  - 

6 

Hi 

8 

24* 

11 

04* 

Db.  - 

6 

1 

8 

5  t 

10 

0  t 

11 

7  t 

13  84 

15 

0 

17  3 

17  5 

22  10 

Do.  - 

7 

8 

8 

14 

9 

10 

10 

14 

11  104 

11 

6  * 

N.B. — In  preparing  this  Chart  only  those  cases  are  included  for  which  the  wage  at  the  given  age  has  been 
actually  ascertained.  It  often  happens  that  the  particulars  are  given  in  some  such  form  as  this  : — Errand  boy  for 
four  years  after  leaving  school,  6s.  rising  to  lis.  In  such  cases  the  wage  at  14  is  put  down  at  6s.,  and  the  wage  at 
17  at  lis.,  the  intermediate  years  being  omitted  from  the  calculation. 


KEY   TO   THE  LETTERS. 

A   Skilled  trades,  except  apprentices. 

B  Apprentices. 

Ca  Clerks  and  office  boys. 

Cb  Low  skilled  and  unskilled  trades  (everything  not  included  in  other  categories) 
Cc  Carmen,  and  with  horses. 

Cd  Labourers  and  casual  labourers  (including  hawkers). 
*Da  Post-office. 
Db  Errand  boys  and  shop  boys 
Dc  Vanboys. 

*  Note, — The  distinction  between  C  and  D  is  that  the  latter  consists  of  boys'  occupatioDS  which  lead  nowliere,  except 
in  the  case  of  Db.,  which  includes  a  few  shop  assistants  of  a  more  advanced  age.  C  contains  tlie  occui>ations  in  which 
men  are  employed  though  including  many  operations  in  the  factories  that  are  confined  to  boys. 
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TABLE  25.— (See  Chart  M.) 
ARMY.— LONDON. 


Occupations -OF  519  Boys. entering  the  Army. 


Ages  - 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2 

0 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

S 

g 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Percent- 
age. 

Number. 

Per  cent- 
3  age. 

Skilled    -      -  - 

18 

3-7 

23 

4-6 

30 

6-0 

30 

6-0 

23 

4-4 

15 

2-9 

15 

2-9 

Clerks     -  - 

28 

5-8 

26 

5-3 

26 

5-2 

27 

5-3 

15 

2-9 

11 

2-1 

4 

•8 

Low-skilled     -  - 

169 

.35-1 

200 

40-2 

231 

46-2 

240 

47-6 

105 

20-3 

64 

12 '3 

33 

6- 

Carmen   -      -      -  - 

1 

■2 

7 

1-4 

20 

4-0 

43 

8-5 

28 

5-4 

18 

3-5 

9 

1-7 

Van  Boys 

53 

110 

59 

11-9 

45 

9-0 

25 

5-0 

8 

1-5 

3 

•6 

2 

•4 

General  and  Casual 

20 

4-2 

28 

5-6 

42 

8-4 

62 

12-3 

34 

0-5 

21 

4-1 

10 

19 

Shop  Boys 

69 

14-3 

70 

14-1 

63 

12-6 

50 

9-9 

20 

3-8 

6 

1-2 

5 

.  -9 

Errand  Boys  - 

116 

24-0 

74 

14-9 

35 

7-0 

14 

2-8 

2 

■4 

At  Sea     .       -       -  - 

4 

•8 

4 

•8 

3 

•6 

6 

1-2 

1 

"2 

Post  Office 

4 

•8 

6 

1-2 

5 

1-0 

2 

•4 

1 

"2 

_ 

Army      ...  - 

5 

1-0 

282 

54-4 

381 

73-3 

441 

85-0 

Totals  - 

482 

497 

500 

.504 

019 

519 

519 

The  whole  riumber  of  boys  have  not  reached  the  age  of  twenty.  As,  however,  their  career  up  to  that  time  is 
prsctically  assured,  they  have  been  included  as  in  the  Army  for  all  ages  subsequent  to  their  enlistment. 
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APPENDIX  I. 
GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS. 


A.  -  Boy  Clerks  in  the  Civil  Service. 

B.  Stamping  Department — Inland  Revenue. 

C.  — Postal  Telegraph.  Messengers. 

D.  — War  Office. 

E.  --Boy  Clerks'  Friendly  Society. 

F.  — Woolwich  Arsenal. 


A.-BOY  CLERKS. 

Employment  of  Boys  in  the  Civil  Service. 

(Contributed  by  H.  D.  Pattinson,  Esq.,  of  Toynbee  Hall.) 

Through  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  statistics  reterring  to  the 
engagement  and  promotion  in  "  and  departure  from  "  the  service  of  these  boys  for  the  years  1901-1907. 

Table  A. — Comparing  registration  and  promotion  in  with  retirement  from  the  Civil  Service,  1901-5. 


Year. 

No.  of  Boy 

Clerks 
Registered. 

Total  leaving 

Ranks  of 
Boy  Clerks. 

(a)  On  gaining 
other  Govern- 
ment Posts. 

(b)  Retire- 
ment. 

Percentage 
of  Promo- 
tions to  out- 
going boys. 

Percentage 
of  Promotions 
to  incoming 
Boys. 

1901 

1,218 

910 

481 

.    -    429  - 

52-8 

39-5 

1902 

730 

907 

338 

569 

373 

46-3 

1903 

1,076 

988 

177 

811 

17-9 

16-5 

1904 

990 

1,126 

153 

973 

13-6 

15-4 

1905 

599 

887 

189 

698 

21-3 

31-7 

1906-1-1907. 
Table  A. 


Year. 

Boy  Clerks 
Registered. 

Total  leaving  Ranks. 

On  gaining  other  Go- 
vernment Appointments. 

Retirement. 

1906 

926 

907 

2811 

Certificated  -   247  V 
Uncertificated  34; 

626 

1907 

(To  October  31) 

853 

776 

230^1 

Certificated  -   208  V 
Uncertificated     22  J 

546 
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"Number  of  Boy  Clerks  or  Ex  Boy  Clerks  y-ho  were 
certificated  for  permanent  positions  in  the  Civil  Service: 

In  1906   386 

„   1907  (to  October  31st)     -       -       -  315 

701 

Number  of  Boy  Clerks  removed  from  the 
Eegister  on  obtaining  permanent  appoint- 
ments in  the  Civil  Service. 

In  1906    247 

„   1907  (to  October  3 1st)      -       -  -208 

 455 

Ex  Boy  Clerks  246 


The  above  table  shows  the  numerical  chances  of  the 
boy  clerks  within  the  service.  But  it  is  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  continual  entry  into  the  superior  posts 
of  young  men  who  were  boy  clerks,  and  retired  at  the 
age  of  20.  Previous  to  1906  no  record  of  these  was 
kept,  but  we  hav3  the  figures  for  the  22  months  ending 
October,  1907.  In  that  period  246  ex-boy  clerks 
obtained  Government  appointmBnts.  If  we  assums 
that  these  were  taken  from  the  boys  who  left  in  1905 
and  1906,  we  can  estimate  their  importance  in  their 
b3aring  upon  the  percentage  column. 

The  most  striking  case  of  neglect  of  the  future  of 
its  servants  by  the  Civil  Service  is  exhibited  in  the 
figures  for  1903,  when,  although  only  177  of  the  retiring 
boy  clerks  were  provided  for  in  the  service,  1,076  new 
ones  were  registered.  The  year  1904  was  even  worse  but 
for  the  fact  that  reduction  of  the  registration  took  place 
then.  In  that  year,  out  of  1,126  leaving  their  boy 
clerkships  only  153  were  promoted. 

In  the  years  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  when  the  total 
leaving  was  fairly  even,  the  total  provided  for  falls 
from  481  to  177,  while  the  number  retiring  rises  from 
429  to  811. 

The  causes  of  retirement  are  instructive.  They  are 
set  out  in  the  following  Table  (B.) :  — 


A  boy  has  to  fill  any  post  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
occupy,  and  perform  whatever  work  the  Department 
may  require.  He  has  no  choice  of  office,  though  con- 
veniences of  access  are  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  assigning  boys. 

The  regular  hours  are  seven  per  diem  and  four  on 
Saturdays.  For  such  weeks  of  39  hours  the  boys  are 
paid  15s.  a  week,  subject  to  annual  increments  of  Is. 
up  to  19s.  The  intei-vals  between  employments  post- 
pone by  so  long  the  period  when  increment  is  due,  but 
intervals  are  short  and  infrequent. 

They  may  also  be  engaged  at  hourly  wages  of  from 
4v^d.  to  6d.,  according  to  length  of  service,  and  over- 
time beyond  half  an  hour  is  paid  at  the  hourly  rate. 
Six  hours  a  week  is  now  the  maximum  overtime.* 

Holiday  and  sick  pay  is  allowed,  but  the  two  to- 
gether must  not  exceed  28  days  per  annum. 

When  a  boy  reacheis  the  age  of  20  his  employment  is 
automatically  suspended.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
been  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  chief  of  his  depart- 
ment for  inefficiency  or  misconduct,  but  he  has^  an 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Cemmissioners.  The  Com- 
missioners are  not  too  anxious  to  retain  the  boys  till 
they  are  20,  and  so  grant  no  increment  to  service 
marks  after  the  third  year. 

The  posts  open  to  the  boy  clerks  are  various.  The 
whole  of  the  vacant  situations  as  assistant  clerks 
(abstractors)  are  reserved  for  the  boy  clerks  and  ex- 
boy  clerks.  In  this  manner  from  200  to  300  find  berths 
each  year,  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  In  the  other  examinations  in 
which  boy  clerks  chiefly  compete  a  system  of  service 
marks  was  introduced  in  1902,  and  extended  in  1904. 
Ex-boy  clerks  are  now  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
service  marks,  which  take  the  form  of  a  credit  pro- 
portional to  length  of  service.  The  marks  rise  for 
three  years  to  3'5  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks  ; 
but  they  may  be  different  for  successive  examinations. 
The  examinations  in  which  these  marks  are  used  are 
the  second  division  Civil  Service,  second-class  clerks 
(lower  iection)  Port  Service,  assistantship  of  Excise,  and 
assistantship  of  Customs.  In  the  last  second  division 
examination,  of  110  successful  candidates,  over  50  had 
received  service  marks. 


Table  B.— Causes  of  Eetirement. 


Reaching 
Age  of  20. 

Enlistment. 

Resignation. 

Unavailable. 

Other 
Accounts. 

Total. 

1901 

193 

2 

82 

136 

16 

429 

1902 

297 

1 

106 

152 

13 

569 

1903 

418 

0 

1.38 

243 

12 

«ll 

1904 

343 

2 

522 

83 

23 

973-. 

1905 

295 

2 

377 

10 

14 

698- 

1908 

248  • 

4 

356 

5 

13 

626 

1907 

249 

1 

286 

1 

9 

54a 

(To  October  31) 

Boy  clerks  enter  the  Civil  Servio3  by  open  competi- 
tion between  the  ages  of  15'  and  17.  Generally  they 
are  between  15  and  16.  Their  examination  is  in  ortho- 
graphy, arithmetic,  English  composition,  and  copying 
manuscript,  with  other  subjects  (geography,  history, 
French,  Latin,  German,  and  mathematics)  from  which 
they  may  choose  two. 

Two  registers  are  kept,  one  for  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  for  Ireland.  On  these  registers  are  entered  the 
names  of  those  who  pass  the  examinations,  to  be  drawn 
upon  for  employment  when  needed.  Candidates  may 
have  their  names  entered  upon  both  registers,  if  suc- 
cessful in  both  examinations,  which  they  may  take 
at  one  sitting  when  they  are  simultaneous.  There 
used  to  be  a  few  years  ago  a  large  influx  of  Irish  boys 
from  the  convent  schools,  who  were  left  in  London 
without  employment  on  the.  termination  of  their  ser- 
vice in  the  Government  offices. 

Entry  of  name  on  the  register  is  no  guarantee  of 
continuous  employment. 

It  is  estimated  by  some  ex-boy  clerks  that  the  re- 
servation of  the  assistant  clerkships  for  their  compe- 
tition provides  for  about  one-third  of  the  number  of 
Dew  clerks  taken  into  employment.    They  complain 


that  the  open  competitive  examinations  are  becoming 
more  and  more  severe,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  boy  who  does  not  stuly  during  the  day  to  be 
successful. 

They  say  that  great  dissatisfaction  exists  among 
the  boys  at  their  small  prospects,  and  that  the  reason 
they  enter  in  the  numbers  they  do  at  present  is  that 
they  all  think  they  have  a  good  chance,  and  are 
astonished  at  the  severity  of  the  test  in  the  examina- 
tions when  they  make  their  first  attempt.  The  scheme 
proposed  by  these  clerks  is  that  £.11  boy  clerks  when 
they  reach  a  certain  age  should  be  ranked  as  assistant 
clerks  at  a  salary  of  £65-£210  (instead  of  the  present 
rate  of  £50-£159)  and  these  assistant  clerks  promoted 
by  seniority  or  merit  to  the  second  division  clerkships 
at  salaries  of  £70-£350.  They  recognise  that  such  a 
scheme  would  mean  a  great  reduction  of  the  number  of 
new  boy  clerks,  but  consider  it  economically  fairer  to 
make  such  reduction  tban  t-o  dismiss  at  the  trying 
period  of  life. 

This  scheme  could  actually  be  worked  if  half  the 
boy  clerkships  were  abolished,  the  places  being  filled 
by  men.  The  boys  often  do  men's  work.  In  the  Edu- 
cation Office  a  step   in  this  direction  has  already 


429. 


*  Reduced  from  twelve,  August,  1907, 
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been  taken,  10  men  having  superseded  10  boys.  The 
men  might  be  tho&e  who  are  at  present  turned  off  at 
20  (amounting  to  32-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  leaving  the 
service),  or  some  of  them.  They  would  naturally  be 
the  least  brilliant  who  failed  to  rise  higher,  but  pre- 
sumably a  boy  who  survives  dismissal  to  ths  age  of 
20  is  sufficiently  useful  to  keep  longer,  if  he  is  con- 
tent to  stay  on  his  wage  being  raised  to  a  man's  living 
wage.  Economy  seems  to  be  the  only  excuse  for  the 
present  system,  but  the  economy  is  false.  The  boy 
of  19  is  receiving  19s.  a  wesk.  The  expense  of  con- 
tinuing the  Is.  annual  increment  up  to  25s.  would 
not  be  very  great,  and  with  the  experience  of  years  in 
the  service  the  new  men  clerks  could  certainly  do  more 
than  an  equal  number  of  totally  or  partially  inex- 
perienced boys.  The  labour  of  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion would  also  be  minimised. 

In  any  case,  even  if  a  certain  amount  of  pecuniary 
loss  were  entailed,  the  Government  Departments 
VFOuld  be  lifted  from  the  ranks  of  bad  employers 
of  boy  labour ;  and  there  is  some  justification  for 
expecting  the  State  to  set  an  example  in  forethotight 
for  its  humbler  employees. 

Matters  seem  to  have  undergone  a  distinct  change 
for  the  better  in  late  years,  and  this  would  seem  to  be 
a,  recognition  that  the  evils  of  the  system  afford  scope 
for  improvement,  though,  of  course,  a  large  scheme  of 
reorganisation  would  only  be  effected  by  outside  pres- 
sure. 

As  to  the  pressing  need  for  some  scheme  of  reform 
there  can  "be  little  doubt.  The  openings  for  the  boy 
clerks  after  leaving  the  service  are  naturally  for  the 
most  part  in  commerce,  and  the  demands  of  commercial 
employers  for  efficiency  among  their  employees  become 
yearly  more  exacting. 

In  this  connection  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
■state  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  boy  clerks  are  for 
the  most  part  well  qualified  for  clerical  work  outside 
the  service.  They  show  in  the  examinations  a  high 
level  of  education,  and  most  of  them  continue  their 
studies  while  in  the  service.  Their  hours  are  not 
long,  and  their  examinations  are  such  as  to  encourage 
the  attainment  of  commercial  accomplishments  such 
.  as  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  precis  writing,  and  modern 
languages.  And  in  Government  Departments  they 
obtain  a  training  in  method  and  accuracy  which  should 
he  valuable.  Their  occasional  failure  to  find  employ- 
'ment  is  chiefly  due  to  the  congestion  in  the  whole 
clerkly  profession,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice retains  the  pick  of  the  boys. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  boys  lack  something 
"that  the  employer  wants.  They  have  neither  the  youth 
which  would  enable  him  to  train  them  in  his  own 
manner,  nor  a  complete  ready-made  equipment.  Few 
-can  type-write,  *  for  they  spend  their  energy  on  the 
subjects  required  for  their  examinations,  and  the 
method  and  accuracy  obtained  in  the  Civil  Service  are 
-  of  a  hum-drum  order,  which  may  be  excellent,  but 
is  repugnant  to  modern  commercialism. 

The  defence  that  congestion  of  the  profession  is  more 
to  b]  ame  than  the  Government  will  be  valid  when  the 
'  Government  take  steps  to  avoid  adding  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  profession. 

EETUKiSr  of  Numbers  of  Boy  Clerks  (or  Boy  Copyists) 
in  employment  on  (i)  31st  March,  iOOl 
(2)  3]  st  March,  ]  907. 


Department. 

Number  of  Boy  Clerks 
serving 

On  31st 
March,  1901. 

On  31st 
March,  IS  07. 

Admiralty  -      -      -  - 

83 

90 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
Board  of  - 

28 

36 

Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Irelaild, 
Department  of       -  - 

14 

25 

T)  f7P  A  R  TMI^'NTT 
j-^iijjr  ^LXv  J.  ivj.  Jiiii  Xt 

Number  of  Boy  Clerks 
serving. 

>■ 

On  31st 
March,  1901. 

On  31st 
March,  1907. 

British  Museum  -      -  ^ 

4 

4 

Census  Office  (Ireland) 

22 

Chancery  Office  (Scotland)- 

2 

2 

Charity  Commission  - 

31 

35 

Civil  Service  Commission  - 

47 

30 

Colonial  Office  -      -  - 

14 

15 

Congested  Districts  Board 
(Ireland)  -      -      -  - 

2 

— 

County  Courts  J udgments, 
Eegistry  of     -       -  - 

1 

I 

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colo- 
nies, Office  of  - 

13 

51 

Customs    -      .      -  . 

111 

160 

Ecclesiastical  Commission  - 

6 

1 

Board  of  Education  (South 
Kensington)   -      -  - 

26 

53  . 

Board  of  Education  (White - 
naii^       ~      -      -  - 

155 

114 

Emigrants'  Information 
Office     -      -      -  - 

2 

4 

Exchequer  and  Audit  De- 
partment      -      -  - 

14 

21 

Exchequer  Office  (Scotland) 

5 

4 

Fishery  Board  for  Scotland 

2 

2 

Foreign  Office  - 

4 

Friendly  Societies'  Registry 

3 

6 

General  Register  of  Sasines 
(Edinburgh)    .       .  - 

7 

7 

Home  Office      -      -  . 

36 

63 

India  Office       -      -  - 

10 

16 

Inland  Revenue  - 

144 

257 

Intermediate  Education  , 
Unice  (Ireland) 

2 

2 

Irish  Land  Commission 

57 

95 

Land  Registry   -      -  - 

10 

13 

Land  Revenue ;  Record  Office 

1 

Local  Government  Board 
^-Cjngiana^       _       .  . 

42 

58 

Local  Government  Board 
(Ireland) 

5 

5 

Local  Government  Board 
\^ocoT;iana.^ 

1 

1 

Lunacy  Board  for  Scotland 

1 

1 

Forward  -      .  - 

*In  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  .'themselves  some  of  the  boys  (about  10  per  cent.)  are  taught 
typewriting.    This  may  be  the  case  in  some  other  offices,  but  it  is  not,  we  believe,  general. 

NOTE.—Refei  'ences  made  in  th^s  volv/me  wnd  in  the  Ilep&rts  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  voIv/wa 
ure  to  the  -page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Number  of  Boy  Clerks 
serving. 

• 

On  31st 

lVfarr*li  1  QOI 

On  31st 

Metropolitan  Police  Office  - 

13 

11 

National  Debt  Office  - 

1 

"NTntinnfll    "Rrlnpaf.inTl  OfFlf*P 

(Ireland)  ... 

47 

46 

National  Portrait  Gallery  - 

1 

Parliamentary  Counsel's 
Office     ...  - 

1 

— 

Patent  Office  ... 

67 

106 

Post  Office  -      -  - 

I  ,U4z 

1  ,U/U 

Prison  Department  of  the 
Home  Office  -      -  - 

0 

Q 

y 

Prison  Commission :  Scotland 

3 

2 

Privy  Council  Office  - 

1 

Public  Eecord  Office 
(England) 

A 

4 

4 

Public  Eecord  Office 
(Ireland) 

Pii.blic  Works  Loan  Board 

1 

1 

Public  W^orks  Officedrelandy 

4 

4 

Reformatories'  Office 
(England)      .      .  . 

6 

6 

Eegistrar-General's  Office 
(England) 

25 

20 

Eegistrar-General's  Office 
(Ireland) 

CI 

Z 

1 

XtCgio  Li  clil   VJCl-lCl  oil  o  V/ 111^0 

(Scotland) 

z 

Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea  - 

3 

3 

Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment     -      -      -  - 

35 

39 

Seamen's  Eegistry 

16 

16 

Secretary   for   Scotland  : 
Office  of - 

3 

4 

Forward  - 

Department. 

Number  of  Boy  Clerks 
serving. 

March,  1901. 

March,  1907. 

Stationery  Office 

19 

20 

Temporary  Commissions 

2 

irade,  Board  of        -  - 

74 

86 

Treasury   -      .      -  - 

9 

7 

Trinity  House   -      -  - 

4 

7 

War  Office- 

236 

93 

Woods  ;  Office  of 

12 

12 

Works  :  Office  of 

16 

29 

Totals  - 

2,553 

2,775 

N.B. — No  boy  who  was  in  employment  as  a  Boy- 
Clerk  (or  Boy  Copyist) : — 

(1)  On  31st  March,  1901,  was  under  15  -years  of  age. 

(2)  On  31st  March,  1907,  was  under  15  years  of  age.. 

All  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  boys  in  employment  on  31st 
March,  1901,  were  employed  under  Regulations  dated 
13th  July,  1897  (pink  issue) ;  the  remainder  2,515  were 
employed  under  Regulations  dated  2nd  May,  1899. 

The  boys  in  employment  on  31st  March,  1907,  were 
employed  under  Regulations  dated  1st  February,  1907. 

Return  of  Temporary  Boy  Messengers  in  Employment  , 
on  the  Dates  specified. 

On  31st  March  1901. 

Under  15  years  of  age  -  -  -  -  73 
Over  15  and  under  20  years  of  age   -      -  199 


Total 


272 


Employed  under  Regulations  dated  13th  December 
1898. 


On  31st  March  1907. 

Under  15  years  of  age 

Over  15  and  under  20  years  of  age 

Total 


25 
382 

407 


Employed  under  Regulations  dated  23rd  April  1901. 


B.— STAMPING  DEPARTMENT— INLAND  REVENUE. 


In  the  Stamping  Department  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
there  are  employed  153  men,  15  expectant  stampers  and 
142  boys.  The  men  are  pensionable,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  110  of  them  who  are  paid  an  annual  salary  are 
entitled  to  a  pension.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that  those 
earning  a  weekly  wage  (43)  have  a  fairly  well-sacured 
position,  the  total  of  153  may  be  spread  over  30  years, 
giving  about  five  places  vacated  annually. 

At  this  rate  the  15  expectant  stampers  serve  three 
years  before  being  promoted,  and  there  are  five  places 
as  expectant  stampers  for  distribution  among  the  142 
boys,  who,  being  spread  over  four  years  only,  leave  at 
the  rate  of  37  a  year.    About  one-seventh  of  the  boys 


taken  on  can  find  subsequent  employment  in  the  De- 
partment. 

Thus  about  30  of  thess  boys  go  out  to  seek  employ- 
ment each  year. 

Their  future  is  as  little  thought  of  as  that  of  the 
boy  clerks,  and  the  pay  while  serving  is  less,  ranging 
from  4s.  to  15s.  a  week.  Moreover,  their  accomplish- 
ments are  of  a  special  order  not  so  much  in  demand  as 
those  of  a  clerk. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Somerset  House  authorities 
we  have  been  supplied  with  the  following  Table  and 
with  the  addresses  of  a  number  of  the  lads  recently 
dischai'ged.    The  Rev.  W.  N.  Elliott  has  visited  thsm, 
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and  the  report  below  (p.  6)  shows  very  clearly  what  are     are  certainly  worthy  of  a  better  fate.    Their  very  low 
the  prospects  of  these  lads.    It  must  be  remembered     average  of  wages — 19s.  Id. — will  strike  everyone.* 
they  are  Civil  servants,  carefully  selected,  and  that  they 

Chief  Office. 


Number  of  Boys  who  have  left  the  Stamping  Department,  London,  during  the  5i  years  ended  30th -June,  1907, 
(a)  before  completing  three  years'  service,  and  (6)  after  completing  three  years'  service. 


Year  ended — 

{a) 

((>) 

Total. 

Number 
Appointed 

to  the 
Permanent 
Staff. 

Kemarks. 

3)  St  December,  1902 

31 

9 

40 

5 

„     1903       -       -  - 

18 

12 

30 

7 

2  Additional  "  expectant  stam- 

pers" added  to  Permanent 

Staff 

„     19')4       -       -  - 

19 

11 

30 

5 

5         Ditto  do. 

„     J  90.5       -       -  - 

14 

j3 

27 

1 

„  1906 

19 

12 

31 

6 

3  Appointed  Warehouseman. 

Half-year  ended  30th  June,  190/  - 

8 

5 

13 

1 

Peovincial  Offices. 


NuM£EE,  of  Boys  who  have  left  the  Provincial  Stamping  Offices  during  the  5|  years  ended  30th  June,  1907, 
(a)  before  completing  three  years'  service,  and  (6)  after  completing  three  years'  service. 


Year  ended — 

(a) 

(^) 

Total. 

Number 
Appointed 

to  the 
Permanent 
Staff. 

.,.'lst  December,  1902 

1 

1 

2 

1903        -       -  - 

1 

2 

3 

„    -    1904        -       -  - 

1 

2 

3 

2 

»  1905 

1 

1 

I 

1906 

5 

5 

Half-year  ended  30th  June,  1907 

1 

5 

6 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  future  of  boys  discharged  from  the  Reformatory  Farm  School  at  Redhill.  These 
boys  leave  about  19  (the  stampers  are  discharged  when  over  19,  and  often  not  till  20),  and  the  Reformatory  boys  referred  to 
below  would  be  aged  between  18  and  23,  as  they  are  reported  on  for  four  years  after  leaving. 

On  four  years'  figures,  311  were  discharged  from  Redhill  from  1903-6  inclusive  ; — 

Of  these  229  were  home  disposals  and  73  emigrants. 

,,      265  doing  well,  in  good  situations,  earning  good  wages. 
,,       23  not  doing  well,  irregular  or  unsiiitable  work. 
,,       11  out  of  work,  whether  from  fault  or  accident. 

Occupations : — 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines   64 

Mechanics  and  skilled  artisans   28 

Colonial  farms                                                                                                 -       .       -  63 

Domestic  service-   17 

Carmen  •       -       -      -      -  20 

Apprentices  or  improvers    -       -   16 

Labourers,  regular   53 

,,        casual   16 

Out  of  work,  temporarily   21 

„        „      generally   4 

The  average  rate  of  wages  of  those  in  general  work  is  £1  2s.  8d.  per  week,  the  wages  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  50sj 
per  week. 


NOTE. — References  madz  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbe'ing  in  brackets. 
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REPORT  BY  REV.  W.  K.  ELLIOTT 
ON  26  Men  Discharged  dueing  the  Last  Four 
Years  from  the  Stamping  Department  of  Somerset 
House  on  account  of  the  Age  Limit  (20). 

(a)  Of  the  26  cases  inquired  into,  4  could  not  be 
traced. 

(5)  The  remaining  22  were  found  engaged  in  the 


following  trades  and  occupations  :  — 

Oovemment  Service,  G.P.O,      -       -       -  1 

Clerks   6 

Shop  assistants   3 

Canx'assers    -       -       -      -      -       -       -  2 

Electrical  engineer  (indentured  apprentice)  1 
Chauffeur  .--.---1 

Engine  cleaner     -   1 

"Warehouseman   1 

Builder's  labourer        -       -       -       -       -  1 

Factory  hand   1 

H.M.  Army   1 

Emigrated  to  Canada   2 

Out  of  employment     -----  1 

Total   22 

(c)  Of  these  22  :  — 


8  only  seem  to  have  work  which  offers  prospects 

of  permanent  employment. 
10  are    in    work,    seemingly,    with  indifferent 

prospects. 
2  emigrated  to  Canada. 
1  enlisted  in  the  Army. 
1  is  out  of  work, 

22 


(d)  Of  these  22  :  — 

Two  only  are  employed  in  work  of  a  technical 
nature,  i.e.,  one  as  a  motor  driver,  the  other  as 
an  indentured  apprentice,  22  years  of  age,  and 
earning  9s.  a  week. 

(e)  The  average  earnings  of  the  18  employed  m  Eng- 
land (excluding  Army)  is  19s.  Id.  a  week,  the  average 
age  of  the  men  being  about  22. 

(f)  Several  left  employments  which  appeared  to  offer 
promising  openings,  attracted  by  the  comparatively 
high  wages  offered  at  Somerset  House. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1)  That  the  sysfc^m  which  attracts  youths  on  account 
of  comparatively  high  wages,  and  involves  dismissal 
after  a  few  years,  be  alwlished. 

(2)  That  if  such  a  course  is  impossible,  compulsory 
attendance  at  a  Polytechnic  or  Technical  School  be 
insisted  upon,  and  a  monthly  report  from  the  Principal 
of  such  Polytechnic  or  School  sent  to  the  Head  of  the 
Government  Department.  Failure  to  attend  such 
classes  and  to  make  proper  progress  should  entail  dis- 
missal from  the  Government's  service. 

(3)  Unless  some  such  system  of  training  is  insisted 
on  the  Government  will  continue  to  attract  into  their 
service  a  good  class  of  boy,  with  little  other  prospect 
than  of  swelling  the  ranlvs  of  the  unskilled  clerk  and 
other  more  or  less  casual  forms  of  labour. 

The  hours  of  the  boys  in  the  Stamping  Department 
are  from  9.30  to  4.30.  They  have  therefore  time  to 
study  for  Civil  Service.  Their  work,  however,  is  most 
monotonous  and  deadening,  consisting  as  it  does  in 
feeding  a  machine  in  a  room  full  of  similar  machines 
which  make  a  continuous  hammering  noise.  At  this 
particular  occupation  they  become  highly  skilled,  but  it 
is  a  kind  of  skill  which  is  of  little  or  no  use  elsewhere. 

They  have  been  very  carefully  chosen,  and  must  have 
good  reports  from  their  schoolmasters  and  have  passed 
a  good  standard  at  school. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  MESSENGERS. 


In  the  latter  part  of  1906  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot 
into  the  subsequent  careers  of  London  telegraph  boys. 
The  inquiry  was  conducted  independently  by  residents 
of  two  London  University  Settlements,  addresses  of  dis- 
charged boys  being  kindly  supplied  by  the  Postmaster- 
General.  'The  reports  were  included  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  on  the  Unemployed  submitted  to  the 
Commission  in  proof.  The  inquiry  now  entrusted  to  us 
into  the  occupation  of  boys  generally  led  us  to  get 
further  evidence  as  to  this  particular  class  of  boys,  and 
it  has  therefore  seemed  desirable  to  print  the  report 
of  last  year's  inquiry  in  the  present  report  instead 
of  with  that  of  the  Unemployed.  We  have,  how- 
ever, felt  it  undesirable  to  interfere  with  these  inde- 
pendent inquiries,  and  therefore  reprint  them,  as  they 
were  written  with  only  such  alterations  as  would 
naturally  be  made  in  correcting  a  proof.  Some  slight 
revision  of  Mr.  Pattin*on's  article  has  been  effected  by 
him  in  the  light  of  some  further  evidence,  but  the 
conclusions  which  were  reached  by  the  residents  of  the 
two  Settlements  are  given  here.  They  were  formed 
after  interviews  with  numbers  of  boys  and  parents,  and 
are,  of  course,  based  on  the  verbal  evidence  thus 
collected,  and  not  merely  on  the  figures  given  in  their 
reports. 

Two  representative  districts  of  the  London  Postal 
Area  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  by  means 
of  visits,  the  condition  of  the  ex-telegraph  messengers. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  in  the  W.C.  district 
under  the  direction  of  the  Warden  of  the  Passmore 
Edwards  Settlement,  Tavistock  Place,  and  in  the 
Eastern  district  of  H.  D.  Pattinson,  Esq.,  of  Toynbee 
Hall. 

I. — West  Central  District. 
A  list  of  471  names  and  addresses  of  boys  who  have 


left  the  Telegraph  Messenger  Service  was  provided  by 
the  Postmaster-General  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
inquiry  into  the  subsequent  careers  of  the  boys,  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  some  of  the  conditions  of  boy 
labour  in  a  Government  Department  and  its  effect  upon 
the  boys  themselves.    The  cause  of  leaving  the  Service 
was  stated  in  each  case,  the  reasons  being  as  follows:  — 
26  medically  rejected. 
3  deceased. 
1  under  height. 
90  dismissed,  or  services  dispensed  with. 
351  resigned. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  15 
investigators  engaged  on  the  work  it  was  found  possible 
to  make  inquiries  into  only  160  of  these  cases,  and  of 
this  number  52  had  removed.  Thus  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  are  deduced  from  the  investigation  of  108  cases. 

Method  of  Inquiry. — The  investigators  were  provided 
with  cards,  each  of  which  contained  the  name  and 
address  of  a  boy  and  the  following  questions  with  spaces 
left  for  replies  :  — "  Age.  Year  of  leaving  the  Service. 
How  long  out  of  work.  Employments  since  leaving  the 
Post  Office,  with  wages  at  each  situation.  Effect  of 
Service  (a)  on  character;  (b)  industrially,  i.e.,  on  sub- 
sequent career.  Remarks." 

Many  of  the  bfys  themselves  were  seen,  but  in  most 
cases  the  parents  were  interviewed.  On  being  informed 
of  the  reason  of  the  inquiry,  free  information  on  all 
points  was  volunteered  most  readily  in  almost  all  cases. 

The  cases  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes:  — 

(a)  Those  who  left  of  their  own  accord  soon  after 
entering  the  Service,  on  realising  how  small 
were  their  chances  of  promotion. 

(b)  Those  who  resigned  at  the  ages  of  17  or  18. 
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With  regard  to  Class  (a)  it  was  found,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  that  the  Service  had  little  or  no  effect  either 
on  their  character  or  on  their  subsequent  industrial 
career. 

With  regard  to  Class  (b)  there  is  a  very  widespread 
feeling  that  the  Sei-vice  in  the  Post  Office  has  spoiled  a 
boy's  chance  in  life  by  taking  up  just  those  years  when 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  future  career  that 
he  should  be  learning  a  trade.  At  the  age  of  17  or  18 
a  lad  is  too  old  and  must  take  any  job  that  offers. 
Slany  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  complain  very  bitterly 
of  the  Service  and  of  its  effect  upon  their  sons'  prospects 
in  life.  They  state  that  when  the  boys  joined  the  Post 
Office  they  were  under  the  impression  that  they  had  a 
good  chance  of  remaining  in  the  Service  for  life.  There 
is  some  complaint  also  tha:t  since  a  large  number  of 
Army  Reserve  men  have  been  taken  on  as  postmen  a 
boy's  chances  of  promotion  are  very  much  reduced. 

109  cases  investigated. 

11  Army,  Navy  or  Telephone  Service,  of  whom 
three  state  that  the  Service  had  a  bad  effect 
on  character. 

15  out  of  work  or  else  are  in  temporary  work  only. 

82  are  in  more  or  less  permanent  work. 

Of  the  82— 
46  no  complaints. 
26  loss  of  opportunity, 

4  morals. 

6  health. 

82 

One  inquiry  elicited  the  statement  that  some  lads 
are  employed  at  the  offices  till  they  have  passed  the  age 
at  which  they  should  have  been  employed  as  postmen, 
and  that  these  seem  to  have  no  opportunity  of  realising 
their  condition  on  entering  the  Post  Office  Service. 
One  young  man  who  is  21  years  of  age  is  stated  to  be 
employed  at  Vere  Street  at  the  present  time  at  12s.  per 
week.  How  far  this  statement  is  to  be  relied  upon  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

Comparatively  small  as  has  been  the  scop©  of  the 
inquiry,  enough  information  has  been  obtained  to  show 
that  the  conditions  of  employment  of  boy  labour  in  the 
Post  Office  Service  call  for  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government.  A  large  number  of  boys  are  leaving  the 
Service  year  by  year  badly  equijoped  for  the  necessity 
of  making  their  way  through  life,  and  too^  large  a  propor- 
tion of  these  lads  are  finding  employment  in  casual 
labour  and  unskilled  work.*  Although  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  a  reliable  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
moral  effect  of  the  Service  on  the  charactex,  it  is  very 
evident  that  in  many  cases  the  boysi  have  become  un- 
fitted for  steady  and  industiious  life  by  the  nature  of 
their  occupation  as  telegraph  messenger  lads. 

II. — Easteex  District. 

A  list  of  130  names  and  addresses  of  ex-messengers 
was  furnished  by  the  Eastern  District  Office. 

The  causes  of  leaving  were  classified  by  the  postal 
authorities  in  their  list  as — 

25  weeded  out  through  absence  of  adult  vacancies. 
105  resigned. 

Visits  were  paid  with  the  object  of  inquiring  into  the 
present  condition  of  the  boys.  Of  83  houses  visited,  43 
were  found  to  be  still  occupied  by  the  boys'  families. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  therefore  deduced  from 
43  cases. 

Method  of  Inquiry. — No  set  form  of  questions  was 
given  the  visitors.  Their  visits  were  paid  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  they  did  not  pursue  their  questions  far  if  they 
were  not  favourably  received.  The  chief  object  of  the 
vivitors  was  to  find  out — 

(i.)  Present  occupation  and  prospects  in  it. 
(ii.)  The  comments  of  parents  on  the  result  of  their 
sons'  occupation  as  messengers. 

It  was  found  that,  on  the  whole,  the  boys  are  in  work 
of  some  kind,  and  that  the  chief  complaint  is  that  entry 
into  the  Messenger  Service  retards  industrial  advance- 
ment 


Thus:  Of 

43  found  at  the  addresses  given — • 
5  have  joined  Army  and  Telephone  Servfcfj 

2  are  out  of  work  or  in  only  casual  work. 
36  are  in  more  or  less  permanent  work. 

With  regard  to  these  last  it  should  be  pointed  ourfc 
that,  though  their  employment  shows  no  immediate- 
signs  of  coming  to  an  end,  there  are,  none  the  less,, 
many  engaged  in  quite  unstable  kinds  of  employment^ 
likely  to  cease  when  they  arrive  at  the  years  of  man- 
hood, and  often  sooner. 

The  comments  of  the  parents  show  a  definite  trend? 
towards  the  economic  evil  resulting  from  employment  im 
the  Telegraph  Service. 

4  complain  of  deterioration  in  morals  while  in  the- 
Service. 

10  complain  of  the  small  prospects  of  the  boys;- 
entering  it. 

19  complain  of  the  retarding  industrial  effect  of 
the  Service. 
1  complains  of  injury  to  health. 
4  say  they  have  no  complaint. 

3  praise  the  Post  Office  as  having  done  good  tc 

the  boys,  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  of 
discipline. 

Other  facts  which  can  be  classified  were :  — Two» 
retired  owing  to  medical  refusal ;  two  retired  becausep 
they  were  too  short ;  one  retired  because  he  was  tocN 
tall ;  eight  have  had  long  periods  of  unemployment^ 
chiefly  before  their  first  job. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  half  of  the  boys  visite(5 
were  found  at  the  addresses  given.  Stability  of  address;, 
in  East  London  is  on  the  whole  a  mark  of  respectability,, 
and  amongst  the  class  who  were  found  to  occupy  the- 
same  house  as  they  inhabited  even  two  years  ago  it  is- 
not  surprising  that  few  of  the  boys  have  actually  come 
to  grief.  It  is  almost  safe  to  assume  that  the  other  half 
who  could  not  be  traced  are  in  a  much  less  favourable 
position  than  those  who  were  found.  That  in  the  case- 
of  these  latter  the  boys  have  not  suffered  more  is- 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  parents  are  of  a  very 
resfiectable  class  (commented  upon  by  most  of  the- 
visitors),  and  often  have  that  influence  which  enable® 
them  to  get  jobs  for  their  sons,  while  they  are  able  to» 
keep  them  till  they  do.  Nevertheless,  the  complaints^ 
are  very  general.  One  visitor  remarks :  "  At  that  age- 
(16)  they  are  too  young  to  receive  men's  wages,, 
especially  as  they  have  no  knowledge  of  a  trade,  and  too 
old  to  care  about  being  treated  as  a  boy  of  14  who  has- 
just  left  school." 

It  may  be  of  value  to  cite  a  few  of  the  brief  histories- 
of  the  boys. 

J.  W.  K.  served  for  four  yeare  as  a  messenger.  His 
father  said  that  great  pains  had  been  taken  with  his 
upbringing,  and  he  had  been  a  smart  lad  at  school. 
He  was  eventually  advised  from  within  the  Post  Office 
to  resign.  He  attended  the  Post  Office  evening  school, 
and  apparently  was  quite  fit  for  a  good  job  of  some 
kind.  As  it  is  he  is  engaged  in  checking,  which  is  quite- 
unskilled  work,  and  earns  the  wages  of  a  boy  while 
needing  the  food  and  clothes  of  a  man.  The  father  is; 
much  disappointed  with  the  lot  of  the  boy. 

W.  G.  G.  and  M.  H.  G.  are  brothers  who  were  both 
in  the  Messenger  Service  from  14  to  16.  Both  were 
long  idle  after  leaving.  The  Post  Office  did  nothing  to- 
help  them  to  situations.  One  is  in  Canada,  but  does- 
not  earn  sufficient  to  send  anything  home.  The  other 
has  regular  work  at  the  docks  at  16s.  a  week.  The 
mother  is  very  decided  that  no  more  of  her  children 
shall  enter  Post  Office  employment. 

T.  H.  D.  has  not  long  left  the  Service.  His  father  is 
a  very  intelligent  tradesman,  and  in  a  comparatively 
influential  position,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  good' 
post  for  his  son  in  a  jam  factory.  But  he  has  very 
strong  views  on  the  telegraph  boy  system.  He  thinks; 
it  a  waste  of  two  years,  and  bad  morally  for  the  boys, 
who  leara  to  be  idle  and  bet,  and  to  read  bad  literature, 

B.  F.  B.—In  1906,  after  four  years,  he  left  the  Post 
Office  of  his  own  accord,  as  at  the  age  of  18  he  was  only 
earning  lis.,  and  there  were  still  15  others  above  him. 
His  good  character  and  smart  apj^earance  got  him  at 
once  a  job  at  some  motor  works,  where  he  is  earning 
15s.  a  week  and  doing  well.  His  mother,  however,  con- 
sidered his  time  in  the  Post  Office  had  kept  him  back 
considerably,  and  would  not  let  her  other  son  go  into  it. 


*  On  the  forms  used  by  the  Passmore  Edwards  residents  wages  are  not  always  given.  We  have  examined  those  of 
boys  over  18,  and  in  these  only  23  state  wages.    These  vary  from  10^.  to  24s.  a  week— the  average  being  14s.  9d. 


N OTE. — References  madz  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-mmibenng  in  brackets. 
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W.  H.  S.—lhe  boy  went  to  the  General  Post  Office 
when  13  years  old,  and  was  there  till  just  on  16.  He 
left  because  he  realised  that  the  work  there  would  lead 

nothing  and  that  he  was  merely  wasting  time.  Also 
Ms  father,  who  is  a  glass  and  china  dealer,  wanted  him 
to  work  with  him.  Since  he  left  he  has  been  working 
for  his  father.  He  is  now  aged  20.  The  mother  said 
iie  did  very  well  at  the  General  Post  Office,  but  the 
work  was  unsatisfactory  and  the  money  insufficient. 
She  said  she  knew  of  many  cases  of  boys  who  were 
"dismissed  and  turned  into  loafers  through  having  learnt 
aiothing, 

P.  W.  & — The  mother  told  me  she  had  had  two  sons 
in  the  Post  Office  as  telegraph  messengers.  Both  left 
in  order  to  go  into  the  Army.  The  elder  is  now  in 
India,  and  doing  very  well ;  the  younger  in  Ireland. 
She  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  Post  Office, 
.T3S  she  had  no  trouble  about  finding  work  for  her  boys. 
On  the  contrary,  she  considered  it  a  very  good  training 
lor  their  future  profession.  The  drill  and  discipline 
•did  them  good,  and  they  were  always  smart,  tidy  boys. 

P.  M.  was  kept  in  the  telegraph  service  till  he  was 
19.  He  was  an  excellent  boy,  according  to  his 
mother,  his  grandparents,  and  the  postal  authorities. 
He  was  rather  short  for  his  age,  -and  was  allowed  to 
-stay  on  in  order  to  grow  to  the  necessary  height — 5  ft. 
4  ins. — when  he  would  have  become  a  postman.  His 
mother  bought  him  a  Sandow  Developer,  and  his  father 
took  him  to  row  on  Sundays  in  Victoria  Park.  He 
■grew  half  an  inch,  and  lacked  still  a  quarter.  He  was 
"then  instructed  to  resign,  and  the  Post  Office  found 
him  a  job  as  parcels  deliverer  to  an  ironmonger's  firm 
a.t  15s.  a  week.  He  is  now  nearly  20,  and  still  has  the 
same  wage.  He  is  not  sure  what  his  prospects  are,  but 
'he  likes  the  firm.  He  comes  of  a  very  well  educated 
family,  and  much  money  has  been  spent  on  his  educa- 
tion, as  he  is  an  only  son.  His  mother  .and  grand- 
parents are  both  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  his 
'Career  has  been  retarded,  but  they  regret  his  having 
"to  leave  the  service,  because  he  liked  it,  and  they  were 
\glad  that  he  should  be  serving  the  Government. 

H.  C.  M.  was  in  the  service  three  years.  He  was 
out  of  work  for  six  months,  and  is  now  in  a  grocer's 
•shop.  His  mother  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  he 
had  received.  She  says  he  was  turned  away  on  a 
flimsy  excuse  that  room  was  wanted  for  reservists. 
No  option  was  given  him  of  passing  an  examination. 
He  did  not  know  when  he  entered  that  the  position  was 
Slot  permanent.  The  mother  knows  of  boys  who  have 
been  out  of  work  for  nearly  a  year  after  dismissal. 

The  Telegraph  Messkngee  Service 
(By  H.  D.  Pattinson). 

There  are  employed  in  the  telegraph  offices  of  the 
United  Kingdom  some  17,000  hoys,  engaged  in  running 
with  messages  either  inside  or  outside  the  office.  In 
London  in  the  year  1905-6  there  were  4,247.  Most  of 
these  are  outdoor  messengers,  ordinary  telegraph  boys. 
The  indoor  messengers  numbered  only  471.  In  the 
provinces  the  total  number  employed  was  12,940. 

Indoor  messengers  are  engaged  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  15,  and  must  have  passed  Standard  VII.  They 
Ijegin  with  a  wage  of  8s.,  which  rises  by  Is.  annual  in- 
•crements  to  10s.,  and  a  2s.  increment,  to  12s.  for  the 
fourth  year. 

Outdoor  niessengers  enter  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
15.  If  under  14,  the  school  regulations  insist  on  their 
having  passed  Standard  VII.,  but  if  over  that  age, 
Standard  V.  is  all  that  is  required  by  the  postal 
authorities.  Their  pay  rises  by  Is.  annually  from  73. 
(or  in  some  parts  of  London  Ss.)  to  a  maximum  of  lis. 

The  total  number  of  boys  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  Post  Office  in  London,  in  the  capacity  of  mes- 
sengers, from  1901  to  1906  (inclusive)  was  9,840.  The 
total  number  discharged  in  London  during  the  same 
period  was  3,775,  of  whom  1,957  were  regarded  as 
■unsuitable  for  Post  Office  employment,  either  because 
of  unsatisfactory  conduct  or  because  of  some  physical 
defect  or  disahility.  The  remainder  of  the  boys  dis- 
•charged  (1,818)  had  given  satisfaction  as  messengers, 
and  those  of  them  who  were  willing  to  remain  in  the 
Post  Office  Service  would  have  been  retained  if  there 
Tiad  been  openings  for  them  on  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment. 


The  casual  boy  messengers  mentioned  on  p.  73  of  the 
Post  Office  Estimates  (1906-7)  are  employed  for  short 
periods — seldom  for  more  than  six  weeks — and  are,  of 
course,  paid  only  for  the  time  during  which  they  are 
actually  employed.  Their  services  are  required  for 
delivery  work,  chiefly  during  June  and  July,  when 
there  is  frequently  pressure  of  telegraph  business,  but 
some  are  also  taken  on  during  the  Christmas  season  to 
replace  regular  messengers  who  have  been  withdrawn 
temporarily  for  postal  work.  Most  of  the  casual  boy 
messengers  are  absorbed  into  the  regular  messenger 
force  as  vacancies  occur.  The  average  number  em- 
ployed in  the  London  Postal  Service  at  a  time  is  120. 

Complete  statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  private  employment  found  for  well-conducted 
lads  whose  services  as  messengers  have  had  to  be  dis- 
continued, but  among  the  positions  obtained  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  junior  clerks,  booking  clerks  in 
railway  offices,  railway  porters,  signalmen,  lift 
attendants,  warehousemen,  domestic  servants,  porters, 
assistant  shopmen,  kitchen  hands,  peckers,  etc. 

The  beys  who  are  retained  become  either  sorters  or 
telegraphists  by  examination,  or  postmen  by  selection  ; 
in  addition  to  these  tliere  ai-e  a  few  officials  called 
paper  keepers,  who  may  be  selected  from  among  tho 
messengers,  while  one  boy  has  been  heard  of  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  post  in  the  Stores  Dej^artment. 

The  pay  of  sorters  is  from  18s.  a  week  to  £160  a 
year.  In  1905  80  vacancies  as  sorters  were  announced, 
40  being  allotted  for  close  competition  amongst  the 
messengers  and  i>ostmen,  whilst  the  remaining  40  were 
thrown  open.*  In  the  limited  competition  602  com- 
peted and  in  the  open  825.  The  service  competitors 
cannot  sit  for  both,  and  so  all  choose  the  limited  com- 
petition. 

In  June,  1906,  60  vacancies  were  announced,  and  the 
allotment  was  more  in  favour  of  the  service.  There 
were  25  posts  reserved  for  postmen's  comf)etition,  and 
25  for  messengers'  ;  while  10  were  thrown  open'.t  The 
examineee  must  be  between  18  and  21  years  of  age. 

For  the  male  learnerships  in  telegraphy  the  competi- 
tion is  very  keen.  The  examination  is  for  boys  of  15 
to  18  yeans  of  age.  In  January,  1906,  there  were  15 
learnerships  to  be  competed  for ;  of  these  10  were 
thrown  open,  193  competing  ;  whilst  for  the  five  vacan- 
cies confined  to  the  service  230  competed. t 

In  June,  1906,  the  same  movement  in  favour  of  the 
service  competitors  as  was  observed  in  the  sorters' 
examination  was  adopted.  Thirty-four  messengers 
were  accepted  for  learnershijjs.  It  is  doubtful  wheither 
this  rate  can  be  kept  up,  but  the  policy  is  gratifying. 

"Witn  regard  to  postmen's  positions  an  entirely 
different  policy  is  pursued.  Half  of  the  vacancies  are 
given  to  ex-soldiers  and  sailors.  Apart  from  this 
tribute  to  the  War  Office,  the  whole  of  the  posts  are 
reserved  for  the  messengers.  The  Postmaster-General 
states  that  in  this  manner  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  are 
provided  for.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  know 
whether  the  proportion  is  to  be  41  or  59  per  cent. 
We  understand  that  the  effects  of  the  war  are  still 
apparent  on  the  figures,  which  the  Postmaster-General 
says  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal. 

On  a  rough  estimate  the  sorterships  and  telegraphists 
may  be  said  to  provide  for  from  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  the 
bojTS  each  year.  The  uncertain  element  is  introduced 
by  the  new  policy  just  stated,  of  confining  more  of  the 
competitive  posts  to  the  service.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions postmen  ^and  messengers  each  have  so  manj- 
posts  reserved  for  them.  The  messengers  profiit  by  the 
whole  of  the  posts  reserved  for  themselves  and  by  half 
of  those  reserved  for  the  postmen,  since  they  step  into 
half  the  posts  vacated  by  them. 

The  new  policy  has  been  specifically  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  discrepancy  between  the  num- 
ber of  messengers  employed  and  the  number  of  posts 
open  to  them.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  diminish  by  nearly  100  the  total  boj-s 
employed  in  London.  These  are  both  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  and  indicate  a  recognition  of  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  and  a  desire  to  mitigate  them,  in 
the  minds  of  the  postal  authorities.  In  consequence  of 
the  employment  of  exHSoldiers  and  sailors  as  postmen, 
and  the  comparative  scarceness  of  other  posts  open  to 
the  boys,  it  is  evident  that  many  will  be  unable  t/O 
remain  in  the  service.  The  Pest  Office,  therefore, 
adopts  a  system  of  selection  at  the  age  of  16.  The 


*  We  have,  since  the  aliove  was  written,  been  informed  that  though  only  40  vacancies  were  announced,  90  places 
were  actiially  filled.    Similarly  in  June  1906,  when  only  50  were  offered  74  were  filled, 
t  Ultimately  20  were  filled  by  open  competition  and  36  from  the  service. 
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examination  for  ihe  male  learners,  which  is  open  to 
boys  over  15,  may  be  a  guide  to  them  in  the  selection. 
Those  who  are  not  conBidered  to  have  any  chance  of 
succeeding  to  any  vacant  post  are  dismissed  at  the  age 
of  16,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  latest  age  at  which 
a  boy  can  fit  himself  for  other  employment.  A  few  stay 
on  andi  hope  for  places  as  postmen  or  sorters.  To  the 
unsucceselul  among  these  falls  the  hardest  lot  of  all. 
They  may  be  18  or  19  years  old  and  would  be  too 
old  to  take  up  most  trades.  We  are  officially  informed 
that  among  the  boys  retained  after  16  there  are,  or 
should  be,  none  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  permanent 
employment.  The  number  retained  is  carefully  limited 
to  the  probable  number  of  postmen  vacancies.  No  boys 
are  retained  in  expectation  of  succession  to  other  posts. 
If  they  seek  such  poets  they  do  not  relinquish  their 
expectation  of  postman  appointmentfi.  There  is  occa- 
sional difficulty  in  forecasting  the  number  of  vacancies, 
but  the  exceptions  are  thought  to  be  very  few.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  told  of  various  instances  in 
which  boys  have  been  retained  and  ultimately  dis- 
charged. 

By  arrangement  with  the  War  Office  the  Post  Office 
gives  half  its  places  in  the  postman  and  porter  service 
to  ex-soldiers.  In  1891  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
fluence retiring  boys  to  enlist  by  promising  them  posts 
after  their  Army  service.  The  dislike  of  the  parents 
to  the  Army  was  so  great  that  the  Post  Office  found 
its  supply  of  boys  endangered,  and  abandoned  the 
scheme.  Since  that  time  nO'  suggestion  of  the  kind 
is  made  to  the  boys  discharged,*  though,  of  course,  the 
fact  that  half  these  places  are  given  to  ex-soldiers  is  a 
sort  of  object  lesson  to  the  boys  when  they  leave.  In 
fact  some  of  them  do  enlist.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Army  Authorities  do  not  demand  a  birth  cei-tificate, 
and  that  many  recruits  are  accepted  on  the  bare  state- 
ment that  they  are  18  when  they  are  considerably 
younger.  The  actual  numbers  who  give  their  occu- 
pations as  that  of  telegraph  messenger  is  small  (p.  67 
Annual  Report  of  the  British  Army,  1907).  They 
would,  of  course,  be  unlikely  t:  give  an  employment 
which  they  are  supposed  to  leave  at  16.  Probably 
many  who  try  for  permanent  civilian  work  between  16 
to  18  would  enlist  at  the  latter  age  if  they  fail  to  get  it. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  since  the  Post  Office  has, 
by  reserving  more  places  for  the  telegraph  boys,  recog- 
nised that  it  has  a  duty  to  them,  the  question  of 
employing  numbers  of  reservists  might  hs  reconsidered. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  leseer  evil  is  being 
mitigated  at  present,  while  the  greater  is  substituted 
for  it. 

If  something  must  be  done  for  the  reservist— if  the 
State  considere  it  has  a  duty  to  him— perhaps  the 
Treasury  would  consent  to  employing  him  at  a  man's 
wage  to  deliver  telegrams.  If  put  in  at  the  bottom,  he 
would  enable  the  Post  Office  to  engage  less  boys,  whilst 
his  removal  from  the  higher  position  would  multiply 
the  openings  for  those  who  choose  the  postal  service  as 
their  career. 

It  is  already,  we  believe,  the  custom  to  employ  com- 
missionaires to  deliver  messages  after  9  p.m.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  say  how  any  reorganisation  of  the 
Postal  Service  could  be  effected  which  would  result  in 
a  limitation  of  the  number  of  boys  and  the  employ- 
ment of  men  in  some  of  the  posts  now  filled  by  them. 
But  we  feel  that  the  Government  can  afford  to  coii- 
sider  such  a  question,  even  if  a  larger  expenditure  is 
involved,  supposing  the  interests  of  the  boys  demand  it. 
It  seems  that  there  may  be  quite  Jifferent  and 
better  ways  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  Army 
Authorities.  Possibly  technical  training  during  Army 
service,  which  would  fit  men  for  skilled  employment 
when  discharged,  would  attract  a  larger  number  and 
a  better  class  of  Army  recruits.  This  is  not,  however, 
a  matter  for  us  to  discuss.  We  have  in  this  Report 
merely  to  consider  the  hardships  to  telegraph  boys  of 
the  reduction  of  their  chances  of  permanent  State 
employment  by  the  introduction  of  other  persons  into 
the  Postal  Service. 

The  Postal  Authorities  have  also  made  some  efforts 
to  minimise  the  evil  to  the  boys  that  would  naturally 
result  from  their  being  turned  off  at  the  ages  of  16, 
17,  or  18.  One  remedy  tried  is  a  kind  of  employment 
bureau  of  the  large  district  post  offices.  The  Post- 
master-General states  that  out  of  59  well-oonducted 
messengers  discharged  in  London  in  the  quarter  ending 
June  30th,  1906,  the  Post  Office  found  employment 


t  See,  however,  p.  23. 


for  33,  while  12  are  known  to  have  found  it  for  them- 
selves, and  14  are  untraced. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  however,  to  have  one  printed 
character,  which  is  given  to  the  boys,  and  naturally 
is  not  of  much  persuasive  power  in  dealing  with  an 
employer.  Written  characters  Would  perhaps  assist 
the  efforts  to  find  good  situations,  particularly  if 
written  by  some  thoroughly  reliable  man  in  the  office 
who  has  made  it  his  business  to  study  the  boys' 
strong  points  and  learn  what  they  are  fitted  for.  Of 
late  employers  have  been  circularised  to  the  effect 
that  many  boys  leave  through  lack  of  superior  posts 
in  the  Service,  but  it  would  probably  be  more  useful 
to  the  boys  to  give  them  each  a  separate  written  charac- 
ter. The  work  of  a  telegraph  messenger  is,  of  course, 
simple,  and  does  not  develop  any  special  aptitude,  but 
differences  in  intelligence,  promptness,  etc.,  could 
doubtless  be  detected. 

Another  method  has  been  adopted  in  hopes  of  secur- 
ing both  that  the  boys  who  win  promotion  in  the 
limited  competition  shall  be  as  efficient  as  possible 
and  that  those  who  fail  and  go  out  into  the  world  shall 
at  least  not  have  forgotten  all  that  they  knew  when 
they  left  school.  This  is  the  establishment  at  the 
large  London  offices  of  institutes  where  counses  of 
classes  are  arranged  vdth  the  object  of  preparing  the 
messengers  and  postmen  for  the  examinations  for 
superior  posts.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  have  the 
effect  of  widening  the  education  of  those  who  have 
to  seek  other  employment.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  at  one  of  these  institutes,  and  heard  twD< 
excellent  geography  lectures  being  carried  on  in 
different  parts  of  the  room.  Subsequently  we  received 
much  valuable  information  from  the  official  in  charge 
of  the  institute  as  to  the  results  and  methods  of  the 
classes. 

This  official  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
messengers  were  of  a  very  good  class  of  boy,  and  in- 
telligent enough  in  a  way.  But  they  came  from  school 
lamentably  ignorant,  and  many  were  not  particularly 
receptive  of  the  instruction  given  them  at  the  classes. 
It  was  difficult  to  impress  on  them  that  the  Postal  Ser- 
vice if  actively  followed  up  was  a  certain  career.  Not 
until  an  examination  was  impending  did  they  show 
great  anxiety  to  learn. 

He  complained  of  the  way  in  which  the  boys  frittered 
away  their  time  when  on  duty,  but  not  engaged  in 
delivering  messages.  Out  of  nine  hours'  duty  the 
time  spent  in  delivering  was  on  the  average  four  hours; 
and  forty  minutes.  During  most  of  the  remaining  time 
the  boys  just  loafed.  This  was  confirmed  by  an  inter- 
view with  the  mother  of  a  boy  who  was  dismissed  in 
1901.  He  never  liked  the  telegraph  service.  He  bore 
a  good  character  for  v^dllingness  and  efficiency,  but 
was  suspended  owing  to  "  some  pranks."  Later  he. 
could  have  returned  to  the  Service,  but  he  would  not. 
He  wanted  more  work  to  do.  Time  hung  heavily  on 
his  hands  as  a  messenger. 

The  nine  hours  duty,  then,  may  be  taken  to  be 
rather  tiring,  and  it  is  just  at  the  end  of  that  time 
that  the  boys  have  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  offered 
them  at  the  classes.  No  provision  is  made  for  teach- 
ing during  the  hours  of  duty.  A  good  library  is  pro- 
vided ;  but  the  boys  do  not  make  use  of  the  educational 
books  to  any  great  extent.  This  is  not  surprising: 
when  the  boys  are  free,  within  fairly  broad  limits,  to 
occupy  themselves  as  they  choose.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  of  school  and  the  fatiguing  business  of  idling^ 
combine  to  render  the  teaching  profitless  in  many 
cases. 

Apart  from  this  the  teachers  suffer  under  an  enor- 
mous disadvantage  in  that  they  are  never  sure  of  ob- 
taining the  same  class.  Tlie  attendance  fluctuates 
according  to  the  hours  of  duty,  and  though  it  is  just 
possible  for  a  boy  to  put  in  an  appearance  always,  he 
is  bound  at  present  to  be  sometimes  late,  and  must" 
often  come  straight  from  duty  after  a  hasty  meal.  It 
was  thought  that  perhaps  some  arrangement  might  be 
made  by  which  the  early  and  late  duty  boys  might 
overlap,  and  one  part  of  them  have  a  full  hour's  school 
within  the  hours  of  duty,  but  apparently  they  already 
overlap  at  the  busiest  part  of  the  day,  when  they  are- 
all  needed.  The  large  proportion  of  time  spent  in  the 
office  between  messages  is  made  up  of  short  spaces  of 
time,  and  no  effort  for  organised  study  therein  would 
be  easy  to  effect. 

Considering  the  conditions  of  entry  into  the  service^ 
the  evening  classes  are  really  very  important.  Since 
the  boys  enter  upon  their  duties  at  ages  from  13  to  15;. 
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some  irreparation  for  the  responsible  posts  of  sorters 
is  necessary  beyond  their  elementary  education.  But, 
more  tlian  this,  since  many  boys  have  spent  two  valu- 
able years  of  their  life  in  the  Post  OfKce,  some  strenu- 
ous effort  should  be  made  to  send  them  out  better 
equipped  for  life  than  when  they  entered  it. 

Seeing  the  educational  efforts  to  fit  the  boys  for 
further  employment  in  the  service  it  should  be  un- 
necessary to  admit  such  a  large  proportion  of  out- 
siders to  the'  liigher  posts.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
this  year  shows  an  improvement,  in  that  the  propor- 
tion of  posts  reserved  is  much  greater  than  it  used  to 
be.  The  Postmaster-General  has  himself  said  that 
among  the  boys  turned  off  there  are  many  whom  the 
Post  Office  would  willingly  employ  if  it  could.  And 
pi'evious  knowledge  of  Post  Office  methods  should  he 
a  consideration  in  their  favour. 

It  appears  to  us  that  instead  of  an  absurdly  easy 
standard  of  entrance  into  the  service  as  messenger  and 
very  keen  competition  later  on,  there  ought  to  be  a 
much  higher  initial  standard  and  only  a  closed 
examination  for  soi-fcers.t  The  Post  Office  would  lose 
nothing  as  regards  efficiency. 

The  class  of  boy  now  obtained  is  a  good  one,  ajid 
we  believe  that  better  prospects  of  permanent  employ- 
ment would  attract  boys  of  a  still  higher  social  stand- 
ing. If  an  examination  for  boys  of  14  or  15  were 
held,  for  which  scholars  in  higher  elementary  and 
even  lower-grade  secondary  schools  could  compete,  it  is 
j)robable  that  not  only  would  more  reliable  messengers 
iDe  obtained,  but  that  they  would  become';  by  the  help 
of  evening  classes,  quite  competent  for  the  higher  posts. 
With  a  reasonable  certainty  of  permanence,  the  boys 


would  probably  be  quite  ready  to  carry  messages  up 
to  17,  which  is,  we  bslieve,  the  age  limit  at  one  of 
the  largest  private  telegraph  companies.  There  is  no 
very  great  difference  between  carrying  telegrams  as  a 
boy  messenger  and  carrying  letters  as  a  postman.  The 
high  percentages  of  qualified  candidates  in  the  com- 
petitions for  male  leariierships  and  male  sortevsUips 
confirm  the  view  that  a  keen  competition  would  be  pro- 
bable if  such  an  entrance  examination  were  imposed. 

Whether  this  system  were  adopted  or  not- — and  it  is 
certainly  the  only  fair  one  for  the  boys — the  methods 
of  the  evening  classes  require  revision.  At  present 
there  is  no  obligation  to'  attend  them,  except  a  boy's 
own  conscience,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  the  hours  of  duty  do  not 
encourage  energy.  The  boys  need  some  further  induce- 
ment and  driving  force.  If  this  could  be  obtained 
during  the  hours  of  duty  it  would  be  preferable, 
though  we  fully  realise  that  there  are  very  great  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way. 

We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Post  Office 
really  has  and  almost  must  have  under  existing  condi- 
tions a  bad  industrial  effect  on  those  boys  who  cannot 
be  retained,  whilst  there  are  some  complaints  as  to 
the  moral  effect  of  employment  there,  to  which  the 
opportunities  for  idling  would  lend  colour.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  real  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion is  observable  along  three  lines — reducing  where 
possible  the  numbea-  of  new  boys  engaged,  improving 
their  chances  within  the  service,  and  sending  out  those 
who  must  go  without  cause  to  regret  the 'time  spent 
in  the  service.  If  these  lines  are  pursued  consistently 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  root  of  a  great  evil  would  be 
removed. 
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Number  of  Boy  Messengers  given  positions  as  Postmen,  Assistant  Postmen  and  Auxiliary  Postmen  during  the 

Years  1904,  1905  and  1906.* 


District. 


London  .  .  .  . 
Rest  of  England  and  Wales 
Ireland  -  -  -  . 
Scotland   -      -       .  . 


Totals  - 


Appointed  Postmen. 


1904. 


308 
*485 
*28 
*75 

896 


1905.  1906. 


250 
'^343 
*17 
*75 

685 


283 
'522 

*17 
*160 

982 


Appointed  Assistant 
Postmen. 


1904.     1905.  1906. 


331 
422 
32 
58 

843' 


304 
281 
17 
54 

656 


334 
274 
3 
30 

641 


Employed  as 
Auxiliary  Postmen. 


1904.     1905.  1906 


1 

455 
84 
150 

690 


1 

508 
78 
136 

723 


403 
80 
117 

600 


Totals  for  each  Year. 


1904.     1905.  1906 


640 
1,362 
141 
283 

2  429 


000 

1,132 
112 

265 

2,064 


1,19> 
100> 
307 

2,223 


Number  of  Ex-Soldiers  and  Ex-Sailors  given  positions  as  Postmen,  Assistant  Postmen,  and  Auxiliary  Postmen 

during  the  Years  1904,  1905,  1906. 


District. 

Appointed  Postmen. 

Appointed  Assistant 
Postmen. 

Employed  as 
Auxiliary  Postmen. 

Totals  for  each  Year. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

London  .... 

219 

224 

157 

44 

150 

221 

17 

9 

5 

280 

383 

383. 

Rest  of  England  and  Wales 

568 

442 

626 

145 

119 

165 

49 

63 

70 

762 

624 

861 

Ireland     .       .       -  . 

50 

36 

25 

I 

3 

15 

6 

13 

10 

57 

52 

50 

Scotland   .       -  - 

59 

76 

98 

41 

120 

77 

2 

I 

2 

102 

197 

177 

Totals  - 

896 

778 

9r'6 

231 

392 

478 

74 

86 

87 

1,201 

1,256 

1,471 

*  In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  auxiliary  postmen,  who  entered  the  Service  as  boy  messengers,  were  appointed 
postmen.    The  actual  number  cannot,  however,  be  stated  from  the  records  of  this  Office. 

t  Since  this  report  was  written  we  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  decided  to  abolish  the  open  sorters'  examina 
lion  in  future. 
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Competitions  for  Male  Learnerships,  London,  February,  1903,  to  July,  1905. 


Open  Competition. 

Limited  Competition. 

Total. 

alified 
ations 

Date  of 
Competition. 

Total  No.  of 
Candidates. 

No.  of  Places 
offered. 

No.  of  Qualified 
Candidates. 

No.  of  Situation 
tilled. 

Total  No.  of 
Candidates. 

No.  of  Places 
offered. 

No.  of  Qualified 
Candidates. 

No.  of  Situation 
filled. 

No.  of  Candidat 

No.  of  Qualified 
Candidates. 

No.  of  Situation 
tilled. 

Average  No.  of 
Candidates  to  £ 
filled. 

Average  No.  of 
dates  to  each  P 
offered. 

Feb.,  1903  - 

164 

40 

130 

40 

168 

10 

85 

15 

332 

215 

55 

3-91 

6-6 

Aug.,  1903    -      -  - 

121 

30 

102 

30 

141 

10 

76 

10 

262 

178 

40 

4-45 

6-5 

Feb.,  1904  - 

218 

20 

179 

20 

230 

8 

149 

8 

448 

S28 

28 

11-35 

16 

Mar.,  1905  - 

201 

20 

152 

20 

279 

10 

147 

10 

480 

299 

30 

9-96 

16 

July,  1905  - 

194 

20 

138 

20 

174 

10 

118 

10 

?68 

256 

30 

8-53 

]2-2 

Totals 

898 

130 

701 

130 

992 

48 

575 

53 

1,890 

1,276 

183 

6-9 

10  6 

CoMPETiTiOKS  for  Male  Sorterships,  London,  Maj'-,  1903,  to  October,  1905. 


Date  of 
Competition. 


Open  Competition. 


O  cS 

HO 


§1 

o  ^ 


13 

a 
o 

■©  s 

a> 


Limited  Competition. 


o  d 
HO 


§1 

o  ^3 
ZO 


Total. 


o 


^O 


1| 

O  !-( 
•  fit 

®   C  CD 

■<Oy3 


May,  1903 
Sept.,  1P03 
Feb.,  1904 
May,  1904 
Oct.,  1904 
Feb,  1905 
May,  1905 
.-Oct.,  1905 

Totals 


288 
181 
342 
297 
334 
264 

306 


2,012 


2o 
25 
40 
50 
40 
15 

25 


220 


227 
167 
299 
254 
273 
200 


40 
40 
50 
40 
15 


241  I  25 


265 
183 
214 
200 
191 
236 

326 


1,661  235 


1,615 


25 


77 
148 
141 
117 

85 
123 

No  competition. 
25       186  75 


40 

30 
40 
15 


200 


877 


553 
364 
556 
497 
525 
500 

632 


285 


3,627 


304 
315 
440 
371 
358 
323 

427 


2,538 


50 
80 
80 
100 
80 
30 

100 


6-08 
3-93 
5-50 

3-  71 

4-  47 
10-76 

4-27 


520 


4-8 
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Open  and  Limited  Competitions  for  Male  Leaenerships  at  36  Provincial  Towns. 


Return  showing  Particulars  of  Competitions  from  February,  1903  to  1905. 


Open  Competition. 

Limited  Competition. 

Average 
Number 

Average 

Date  of 
Competition. 

Total 
Number 
of  Candi- 
dates. 

Number 
of 
Places 
Offered. 

Number 
of  Quali- 
fied Candi- 
dates. 

Number 
of 

Situations 
Filled. 

Number 
of 
Can- 
didates. 

Number  i^'^^i^^'" 

of  ' 
Places  i  Qj^f'Ji- 

Off-^-:di3a^:s.- 

Number 

of 
Situa- 
tions 
Filled. 

of 

Qualified 
Candi- 
dates to 
Situations 
Filled. 

Number 
of  Can- 
didates to 
Places 
Offered. 

February,  1903  - 

869 

199 

G80 

236 

276 

69 

174 

94 

2  5 

4-2 

August,  1903  - 

785 

227 

589 

245 

322 

82 

179 

87 

2  3 

3-5 

February,  1904 

920 

134 

723 

128 

327 

65 

221 

70 

4-7 

6-2 

July,  1901  - 

435 

29 

330 

27 

152 

17 

112 

17 

10-0 

12-7 

—    1905  - 

No  comj 

eti'ions. 

Totals 

3.009 

589 

2,322 

636 

1,077 

233 

686 

26S 

3-3 

4-9 

Competitions  for  Female  Leaenerships.  London,  May,  1903,  to  December,  1905. 


Date  of  Competition . 

Total 
Number 
of 

Candidates. 

N  umber 

of 
Places 
Offered. 

Number 

of 

Qualified 
Candidates. 

Number 
of 

Situations 
filled. 

Average 
Number  of 
Qualified 
Candidates  to 
Situations 
Filled. 

Average 
Number 
of 

Candidates 
to  Places 
Offered. 

May,  1903    -      -      -  - 

520 

35 

438 

35 

12-51 

14-8 

December,  1903  - 

424 

75 

321 

75 

4-28 

5-6 

May,  1904    -      -      -  - 

354 

15 

298 

15 

19-86 

23-6 

December,  1904  - 

No  competition. 

June,  1905    -       -      -  - 

460 

65 

333 

65 

5-12 

7-0 

December,  1905  - 

474 

57 

363 

57 

6-36 

8-3 

Totals 

2,232 

247 

1,753 

247 

7-0 

9-0 

Competitions  for  Female  Learnerships,  in  Provincial  Towns,  May,  1903,  to  December,  1905. 


Date  of  Competition. 

Total 
Number 
of 

Candidates. 

Number 
of 
Places 
Offered. 

Number 
of 

Qualified 
Candidates. 

Number 
of 

Situations 
Filled. 

Average 
Number  of 
Qualified 
Candidates, 
to  Situations 
Filled. 

Average 
Number 
of 

Candidates 
to  Places 
Offered. 

May,  1003      .      .      -  - 
December,  1903 
May,  19Q4      ...  - 
1905   

Totals 

340 
691 
84 

21 

59 
5 

^ 

227 
486 

52 

■^0  competitions 

21 
61 
7 

10-80 
7-96 
7-42 

16  1 
11-7 
16-8 

1,115 

85 

765 

89 

8-6 

13-0 

429. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


MEMORANDUM   ON   THE   CONDITIONS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  BOY  MESSENGERS  IN 

THE  POST  OFFICE. 
(Kindly  Supplied  by  the  Postmaster-Gen'Ebal.) 

Recrtjitment. 

Telegraph  messengers  are  engaged  between  the  agss  of 
13  and  15.  If  under  14,  they  must  produce  a  certifi- 
cats  from  the  Local  Education  Authority  that  they  are 
exempt  from  further  attendance  at  school.  Their  pay 
in  London  commences  at  7s.  a  week  (8s.  in  some  dis'- 
tricts),  and  rises  by  annual  increments  of  Is.  to  lis.  a 
waek.  In  the  provinces  the  pay  is  generally  fixed .  at 
5s.  a  week.  At  the  larger  offices,  however,  the  mes- 
sengers are  paid  at  docket  rates — i.e.,  at  a  varying  rate 
per  dozi3n  messages  delivered,  but  with  a  minimum 
wage  of  5s.  a  week. 

Indoor  boy  messengers  in  London  enter  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  15,  and  are  required  to  have  passed 
Standard  VII.  Their  wages  rise  from  8s.  a  week  by  Is. 
annually  to  10s.,  and  then  by  one  increment  to  12s.  a 
week. 

Every  boy  upon  engagement  must  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory certificate  of  liealth  from  his  own  medical  atten- 
dant, and  is  required  to  sign  a  form,  which  is  also 
signed  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  in  which  it  is  ckarly 
stated  that  the  employment  is  tsmporary,  that  it  carries 
no  right  to  promotion,  and  that,  in  ordinary  coui-se,  it 
will  cease  at  16,  or  at  any  time  if  the  boy  does  not  give 
satisfaction.  The  form  also  indicates  that  a  number  of 
boys  may  be  ratained  after  reaching  the  age  of  16,  in 
order  to  succeed  to  established  appointments,  but  this 
possibility  of  succession  is  not  promised  to  any  indivi- 
dual among  the  boys.  It  is,  however,  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  th3  boys  are  retained  per- 
manently in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office. 

Duties  and  Privileges.  " 

Telegraph  messengers  are  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  the  delivery  of  telegrams,  etc.,  though  there  are  a 
'good  many  stationary  duties  for  senior  boy  messengers 
-which  do  not  involve  carrying  messages. 

The  attendance  required  varies  from  eight  to  nine 
'hours  a  day.  The  boys  are  allowed  holidays  at  the  rate 
-of  twelve  weekdays  each  year,  and  are  entitled  to  gra- 
tuitous medical  attendance  where  a  medical  officer  to 
ill?  Department  is  appointed.  Sick  pay  is  allowed  at 
,'the  rate  of  two-thirds  pay  for  two  months. 

They  are  supplied  with  uniform  as  follows  :  — 

A  tunic,  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  pair  of  boots  twice 
annually. 

A  cap,  an  overcoat,  a  waterproof  cape  once  every  two 
years. 

A  pair  of  leggings,  a  belt  and  pouch  once  every  three 
years. 

Prospects. 

The  reservation  of  half  the  total  number  of  vacancies 
as  postmen  and  sorters  for  ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors 
— under  the  policy  adopted  some  years  ago  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  accepted  by  succeeding 

■  Governments  as  expedient  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
— makes  it  impossible  to  find  adult  appointments  for 
•  all  well-qualified  messengers,  and,  although,  it  is  the 

■  steady  effort  of  the  Department  to  find  permanent  em- 
ployment for  as  large  a  number  of  the  boys  as  possible, 
-the  services  of  a  somewhat  large  proportion  of  them 

"have  to  be  discontinued. 

The  age  at  which  this  "  weeding  out  "  takes  place  has 
"'been  fixed  at  16,  as  that  appears  to  be  the  latest  age  at 
which  the  boys  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  fitting 
-themselves  for  other  employment. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  of  the  boys  discharged 
probably  half  may  be  set  down  as  of  unsatisfactory  or 
idle  habits,  and  therefore  not  qualified  for  Post  Office 
■employment. 

Service  as  a  telegraph  messenger  beyond  the  age  of 
16  is  only  allowed  if  there  is  thought  to  be  a  prospect 
of  succeeding  to  an  appointment  as  postman.  The 
number  of  probable  vacancies  for  postmen  is  calculatad 
very  carefully  ;  and  the  number  of  boys  retained  is 
limited  to  that  number,  with  a  certain  addition  for 
wastage  from  various  causes  during  the  thrse  or  four 
years  which  elapse  normally  before  an  established 
appointment  as  full  postman  is  obtained. 

The  first  step  gained  by  the  boy  is  to  become  an 


assistant  postman,  after  some  period  of  acting  duty  irr 
that  capacity.  This  is  a  part-time  duty,  of  not  more 
than  six  hour-s  a  day,  and  is  paid  proportionally  to  its 
length  at  the  same  rate  as  the  minimum  pay  of  an 
established  postman.  This  probationary  appointment 
of  assistant  postman  is  converted  by  seniority  inl>j  a 
postman's  appointment,  probably  about  the  age  of  20. 

After  not  less  than  twelve  months'  satisfactory  ser- 
vice a  boy  messenger  of  15  may  compete  in  the  limited 
competitions  for  learner,  from  which  he  advances,  with- 
out further  examination,  to  an  appointment  as  tele- 
graphist or  sorting  clerk  and  telegraphist  ;  at  18  he 
becomes  eligible  to  compete  for  a  sortership.  Entrance 
for  these  competitions  is  purely  optional,  and,  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  compete  while  an  assistant  postman, 
the  boy  progresses,  in  the  manner  explained  above, 
until  he  becomes  a  postman,  subject  to  medical  ex- 
amination and  to  a  very-  simple  educational  examina- 
tion of  a  kind  which  cannot  present  real  difficulty  to 
any  boy  capable  of  serving  the  State  intelligently. 

Among  various  schemes  for  opening  larger  pros- 
pects to  the  messengers  and  decreasing  the  number  to 
be  discharged  may  be  mentioned:  — 

(a)  The  increased  number  of  posts  as  telegraphist, 
sorter,  etc.,  allotted  to  messengers  and  postmen  in 
the  limited  competitions.  (These  may  be  still  further 
increased  if  the  quality  of  the  candidates  obtained 
is  satisfactory). 

(b)  The  system  of  training  messengers  in  the  work 
of  linemen,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  their  employment  in 
the  engineering  department. 

(c)  The  scheme  whereby  some  of  the  soldiers  with 
claims  on  postmen's  appointments  will  be  provided 
for  elsewhere  in  the  Post  Office,  so  that  their  posts 
may  fall  to  messengers  who  would  otherwise  leave  the 
service  at  16. 

Efforts  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Messengers, 
whether  retained  or  not. 

Drill. — The  bo,ys  who  are  recruited  as  messengers 
are  frequently  rough  and  untrained.  In  the  Post 
Office  they  are  drilled  and  diciplined,  and  become 
habituated  to  orderly  conduct,  a  fact  which  is  often 
of  assistanos  to  them  when  seeking  other  employment. 

Institutes. — One  of  the  chief  measures  taken  for 
the  welfare  of  the  boys  is  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutes, supported  partly  by  a  Government  grant  of 
£2,000  per  annum  and  partly  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  boys.  These  institutes  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  members  of  the  Post  Office 
staff,  who  give  their  time  and  work  freely  for  the 
benefit  of  thei  boys.  They  are  not  solely  educational, 
though  the  classes  held  in  preparation  for  the  various 
Post  Office  competitions  are  certainly  their  most  im- 
portant work.  They  are,  in  fact,  boys'  clubs  of  the 
best  kind,  providing  for  the  intelligent  amusement  of 
the  messengers  as  well  as  for  their  education. 

At  some  places,  where  the  number  of  messengers 
employed  is  too  small  for  an  institute  to  be  carried 
on,  the  boys  are  encourag_ed  to  avail  themselves  of 
existing  local  facilities  for  self-improvement,  and  are, 
in  many  cases,  assisted  in  the  payment  of  the  fees 
required  for  attendance  at  technical  and  other  classes, 
where  they  are  taught  subjects  which  will  be  likely 
to  fit  them  not  only  for  Post  Office  examinations,  but 
also  fox  commercial  and  other  employment  if  it  should 
become  necessary  to  dispense  with  their  services. 

Efforts  of  this  kind  are  being  made  at  practically 
every  provincial  office  in  the  United  Kingdom  (num- 
bering 75)  at  which  there  are  20  or  more  messengers, 
and  at  many  still  smaller  ones,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  districts  of  London. 

Special  Efforts  for  the  Welfare  of  Discharged 
Messengers. 

Employment  Register. — At  every  head  post  office 
there  is  now  kept  an  Employment  Register  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  discharged  messengers  of  good 
character  to  obtain  employment.  By  means  of  these 
registers  the  boys  are  brought  into  touch  with  local 
employers  of  labour,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  postmasters  of  many  large  towns  render  still 
further  assistance  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  employers  to  the  constant  supply 
of  ex-messengers.  These  leaflets  are  handed  over  the 
counter  to  persons  known  to  be  large  employers,  and 
are  displayed  in  Exchanges  and  other  public  places. 


JS(jlE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Eeoorts  of  the  Commission,  to  the  pages  in  th.s  volume  are  to  tha 
page-humhering  in  brackets 
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WiKELESs  Telegkaphy  OPERATORS. — Under  an 
•arrangement  recently  concluded  with  the  Admiralty, 
■half  the  vacancies  for  wireless  telegraphy  operators 
on  board  ship  avd  to  be  recruited  from  telegraph 
jnessengers.  It  is  estimated  that  about  100  to  120 
boys  will  be  required  during  each  of  the  next  two 
jears,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  num- 
ber will  increase  with  the  further  development  of 
•wireless  telegraphy. 

Other  A.gencies. — The  discharged  boys  are  assisted 
in  many  other  ways.    For  instance — 

(a)  They  are  given  ample  notice  of  the  termination 
of  their  services,  and  this  notice  is  often  extended  in 
•cases  in  which  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing other  employment. 

(6)  They  are  selected  in  preference  to  other  appli- 
cants whenever  casual  boy  labour  is  required  for  en- 
gineering operations  or  at  the  Post  Othce  factories. 
This  employment  sometimes  leads  to  a  permanent 
appointment  in  the  Engineer-in-Chief's  or  Factories 
JDepartment. 

There  are  6ome  other  schemes  under  consideration 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  messengers, 


but  they  are  not  sufficiently  developed  for  any  useful 
statement  to  be  made  concerning  them. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  employment  in  the  Post  Office  upon 
the  general  labour  market,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  number  of  employees  in  the  Post 
Othce  is  more  or  less  fixed,  and  that  its  effect  upon 
the  number  of  the  "  unemployed  "  is  so  far  limited. 

Thus,  the  employment  of  an  ex-soldier  involves  the 
displacement  of  a  telegranh  messenger,  and,  con- 
versely, the  retention  of  a  telegrapli  messenger  leaves 
a  soldier  on  the  labour  market. 

The  soldier  v.  messengei-  problem  resolves  itself, 
therefore,  into  the  question  whether  a  soldier  on 
quitting  the  Army  is,  on  account  of  his  greater  age, 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  as  regards  his  future  than 
a  discharged  messenger  of  16  years  of  age,  and  ■whether 
the  obligation  of  the  State  to  find  him  employment 
is  conssquently  greater  also.  This  question  has  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  stated  above,  by 
several  succeeding  Governments,  who,  however,  have 
recognised  the  expediency  of  leaving  open  an  oppnyr- 
tunity  to  many  of  the  messengers  of  direct  access  to 
postal  appointments,  and  so  reserved  to  them  a  pro- 
portion equal  to  that  allotted  to  ex-soldiers. 


FURTHER  ENQUIRIES  MADE  IN  1907  INTO  THE  EMPLOYjVIENT  OF 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  MESSENGERS. 


In  the  inquiry  into  the  position  of  ex-telegraph  mes- 
sengers made  last  year  by  Residents  at  the  Passmore 
Edwards  Settlement  and  Toynbee  Hall,  visits  were 
paid  to  all  the  boys,  where  their  addresses  could  be 
found,  and  the  parents  and  boys  interviewed.  There 
was  no  communication  between  the  two  setllements, 
.and  the  results  are  in  surprisingly  close  agreement. 
In  each  case  the  visitors  were  merely  asked  to  get 
particulars  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  boys, 
and  to  find  out  how  far  their  telegraph  service  had 
heen  useful  to  them.  The  visitors  were  workers  among 
the  poor,  but  started  without  any  special  knowledge  of 
the  Post  Office  conditions,  and  they  gradually  acquired 
from  the  boys  and  parents  an  idea  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  service.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  give  any  bias  to  their  inquiries,  and  they  were 
merely  asked  to  report  on  the  boys  as  they  found 
them.  The  resulting  reports  were  full  of  interest^  and 
Ibased  on  the  thousand  and  one  impressions  received 
from  these  interviews,  as  well  as  from  the  bare  facts 
as  set  out  in  tables.  This  year  the  addresses  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  boys  were  obtained,  by  the 
Tcindness  of  the  Postmaster-General,  but  they  were 
not  in  our  hands  in  time  to  organise  any  complete 
systom  of  visiting.  We  felt  also  that  to  avoid  any 
Icind  of  suggestion  made  unconsciously  by  visitors 
going  from  one  house  to  another,  it  might  be  well 
ato  try  -to  get  written  replies.  In  one  or  two  towns 
"we  got  some  visits  paid,  and  it  has  been  interesting 
■to  note  that  in  these  (as  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  a 
scrupulous  fairness  which  made  the  visitors  suggest 
alternatives)  there  are  more  doubtful  replies.  When 
the  boys  answer  on  paper  there  is  a  refreshing  direct- 
•ness  of  statement  which  is  very  obviously  genuine. 

We  said  in  our  letter  to  the  boys,  "  We  want  to  know 
whether  his  service  as  a  telegraph  messenger  makes 
it  easy  for  a  boy  to  get  into  regular  work  when  he 
leaves  the  Post  Office  at  the  age  of  16,  and  whether 
the  work  he  gets  will  lead  him  into  permanent  work 
■when  he  becomes  a  man."  We  believed  that  this  was 
a  colourless  way  of  stating  the  object  of  our  inquiry, 
which  would  not  show  the  boys  that  we  had  formed 
any  opinions.  The  following  letter  is  from  a  boy  who 
"describes  his  occupation  as  cellar  clerk,  which  he  got 
•eleven  months  ago  (on  leaving  the  P.O.),  at  a  wage  of 
10s,,  now  raised  to  12s.  It  shows  that  in  his  mind  at 
any  rate  there  was  no  suggestion  in  the  letter  that  our 
-object  was  to  attack  the  system  :  "  I  should  like'  to 
•say  a  few  words  here,  besides  filling  in  the  form.  You 
speak  of  a  telegraph  messenger  leaving  the  Post  Office 
at  the  age  of  16  as  quite  the  proper  thing  ;  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  had  I  known  what  a  poor  chance 
there  was  of  regular  employment,  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  entering  ;  other  messengers  say  the  same. 
I  presume  you  know  that  the  messengers  are  now  prac- 
tically bullied  into  resigning  as  soon  as  they  are  16, 
-whatever  their  character  be.  This  is  what  happened 
to  me  and  many  of  my  friends  ;  neither  did  I  go  under 
any  medical  examination.  The  only  explanation 
offered  was  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  my  being 
employed  after  I  had  served  my  time  as  T.M.,  so  that 
I  have  really  to  be  thankful  that  I  left  at  16  instead 
of  18.    As  it  is,  I  am  two  years  behind  in  wages 


and  experience.  The  following  may  be  intoresting  to 
you  ;  I  think  it  disgraceful !  A  ]uessenger  friend  of 
mine  passed  his  medical  exam,  at  18  last  May,  and 
I  know  he  has  a  splendid  character.  One  day  this 
week  (November)  a  notice  was  sent  to  his  office  inform- 
ing him  that  his  services  were  no  longer  required,  and 
that  he  was  to  send  in  his  resignation  at  once.  What 
chance  has  this  lad  got  in  life  now  ? " 

London. 

In  answer  to  our  letters  sent  out  in  October,  1907, 
out  of  266  replies  only  19  answered  in  the  affirmative 
tJie  question,  "  Do  you  think  that  your  chances  of 
getting  into  satisfactory  work  were  improved  by  the 
time  you  spent  in  the  Post  Office?"  Of  these  19 
only  4  gave  reasons.  One  boy  (who  only  left  the  Post 
Office  10  weeks  ago)  got  employment  in  a  furrier's 
warehouse,  and  also  accompanies  their  traveller.  His 
wage  is  10s.  a  week.  He  says,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Yos,  certainly — especially  in  experience  gained 
in  travelling  while  on  express  services,  which  is  the 
principal  requirement  of  my  present  situation."  The 
second  boy  says  :  "  Personally  speaking,  I  think  the. 
Post  Office  is  a  good  thing  for  a  lad,  because  employers 
prefer  him  tO'  anybody  else,  because  they  know  he  is 
honest  and  trustworthy,  or  else  the  Post  Office  would 
not  keep  him."  In  a  letter  he  explains  that  "  if  a 
lad  gets  a  good  job  when  he  leaves  the  P.O.,  which 
is  quite  possible  to  some  lads,  he  has  only  to  study 
his  employers,  and  the  chances  are  he  gets  a  good 
position  when  he  becomes  a  man."  He  has  himself, 
however,  had  a  not  very  successful  c-areer,  beginning 
as  a  bell  boy  on  a  summer  pleasure  steamer  ^fter 
leaving  the  P.O.,  and  then  being  in  service  for  two 
years.  He  has  mow  enlisted  in  the  Army,  so  that 
the  benefit  derived  from  his  telegraph  service  is  not 
very  apparent.  A  third,  who  had  been  one  month 
out  of  work,  and  then  became  a  railway  booking  clerk, 
at  12s.  a  week,  said  :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  my  time 
in  the  P.O.  was  well  spent,  and  has  been  somewhat  of 
a  help  to  me  in  my  present  work."  The  occupations  of 
10  of  the  15  boys  who  answer  "  Yes  "  without  reasons 
are  as  follow  :  Three  are  in  offices  (wages  12s.  6d. 
after  il  1-3  years,  10s,  and  10s.)  ;  one  telephone 
attendant  (10s.)  ;  one  packer  in  warehouse  (8s.)  ;  one 
leather  washer  (lis.);  one  machine  hand  in  Postal 
Telegraph  factory  (10s.)  ;  one  jointer's  mate,  telegraph 
work  (16s.  after  19  months)  ;  one  fitter's  mate  (18s. 
after  Sg;  years)  ;  and  one  footman  at  £20  a  year  (who 
had,  on  leaving  Post  Office,  become  a  warehouse  boy 
at  10s.  a  week,  staying  eight  months). 

Of  thirteen  boys  classed  as  doubtful,  one  boy  says, 
"  Doubtful.  I  applied  for  several  situations,  and 
when  I  told  them  where  I  last  worked  they  said  they 
would  send  for  me,  but  I  heard  no  more  about  it." 
Another,  "  Doubtful,  as  the  two  .yeans  was  lost  to 
me  from  learning-  a  trade."  Another,  "It  did  me 
no  harm.  Now  I  am  out  of  the  Post  Office 
I  do  not  stand  such  a  good  chance  of  getting 
on  in  the  future."  Another,  "  I  do  not  think 
my  chances  were  improved."  Others  say  "not 
particularly,"  or  do  not  answer  th©  question  at  all. 
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One  boy  says,  "  I  cannot  say,  but  it  might  have 
gone  a  little  in  my  favour."  He  is  an  engine-cleaner 
on  tlie  railway.  Another  boy  isays,  "  No,  for  I 
gradually  lost  my  education  which  I  had  when  going 
into  the  Post  Office  service.  The  only  benefit  I  de- 
rived was  that  I  bettered  my  health,  being  out  in  the 
open  all  day."  Another  writes  a  long  letter  in  which, 
while  explaining  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty,  as 
firms  tell  you  that  you  have  no  experience,  he  says 
he  was  himself  more  lucky  than  other  boys  who  could 
not  afford  to  advertise,  as  he  has  at  last  obtained 
a  situation  by  advertising.  As  this  group  of  boys 
have  not  answered  the  question  definitely,  I  have 
classed  them  as  doubtful. 

Five  boys  say  that  they  got  their  situations  by  the 
help  of  the  Post  Office  officials,  but  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  any  advantage  of  their  service  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

In  the  large  number  (119)  of  cases  where  reasons 
are  given  by  the'  boys  who  say  their  chances  have  not 
been  improved  by  their  Post  Office  experiences,  it 
is  plain  that  they  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  good  employment  of  a  permanent  type.  The 
handwriting  and  power  of  expression  of  most  of  the 
boys  show  that  they  axe  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than 
unskilled  employment.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  drawn  from  a  very  respectable  class,  that 
they  are  selected  from  a  number  of  applicants,  and 
are  medically  examined,  etc.  They  are  often  the 
pick  of  their  family.  Among  these  boys'  letters  we 
have  noted  the  following.  One  says,  "A  telegraph 
messenger  learns  nothing  whatever  except  his  way 
about."  Another,  "  Being  used  to  easy  work,  you 
are  not  fit  for  hard  work  when  you  leave  the  Post 
Office."  A  mother  adds  to  her  boy's  remarks, 
"What  good  has  the  Post  Office  done? — only  taught 
him  to  be  an  errand  boy  at  6s.  a  week  .  .  .  that  work 
unfits  them  for  hard  manual  work  ;  carrying  out  mes- 
sages is  so  different  to  using  tools."  Another  boy 
writes,  "  One  seems  to  be  regarded  as  suitable  only 
for  meseenrer  work,  for  which  you  are  offered  6s. 
to  7s.  a  week."  Another  says,  "All  I  can  see  is  to 
work  very  hard  at  labouring  for  a  livelihood."  Another 
thinks  his  only  openings  are  "the  Army,  a  clerk's  job, 
or  a  porter."  Veiy  large  numbers  say  they  find 
themselves  debarred  from  entering  a  good  trade,  e.g., 
"  It  was  detrimental  to  me ;  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  a  trade.  .  .  .  My  idea  was  to  study  for 
Sorters'  Exam.,  the  subjects  of  wMch  were  hardly 
sufficient  for  work  outside  the  office  (i.e.,  I  did  not 
learn  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  etc.)." 
Another  says,  "  The  only  prospect  ...  is  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  casual  labourer  or  that  abominable 
institution,  the  Army." 

A  boy  who  has  endeavoured  to  get  into  engineering 
shops,  but  is  now  out  of  work  through  slackness, 
writes :  — "  If  I  had  gone  straight  into  the  trade 
when  I  was  fourteen  I  should  have  learnt  the 
trade  properly,  and  been  getting  a  satisfactory 
wage  now  instead  of  being  out  of  work."  Large  num- 
bers harp  on  this  point,  from  the  boy  who  says 
tersely,  "  Apprenticeship  lost,"  to  the  boys  who  ex 
plain  :  "I  might  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade, 
and  I  should  have  been  earning  more,  even  though  an 
apprentice,  than  what  I  am  receiving  now  (6s.  and 
food),  and  learning  nothing  whatever."  "I  was 
going  to  get  apprenticed  to  the  jewellers'  trade, 
but  thinking  I  could  better  myself,  I  joined 
the  messengers.  ...  I  am  now  19  years  of  age,  no 
trade  in  my  hand,  and  am  earning  lis.  per  week,  with 
mother  to  support."  And,  "I  might  have  been  em- 
ployed at  a  firm  of  gas  and  hot  water  fitters,  but 
my  father  thought  the  Post  Office  would  be  a  better 
opening.  I  should  then  have  learnt  a  trade.  I  am 
now  out  of  employment,  have  only  done  one  week  in 
two  months  (as  a  builders'  labourer),  and  now  wholly 
depending  on  my  aged  grandmother." 

Numbers  speak  of  the  difficulty  a  boy  of  16  has  in 
finding  work: — "1  am  too  old  to  be  apprenticed  tO' 
a  trade,  and  not  old  enough  to  take  on  a  man's  job." 
"  Satisfactory  employment  is  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  at  16  years  of  age  than  at  14."  Many  speak 
of  their  wages  being  only  equal  to  that  of  a  boy 
leaving  school.  "  The  place  I  am  at  now  I  left  to  go 
to  Post  Office,  which  has  thrown  me  back  two  years 
in  my  wages."  "The  best  of  my  life  was  wasted  in 
the  G.P.O.  I  am  now  20  years  old,  and  had  I  not 
have  been  a  telegraph  messenger  I  should  have  been 
earning  double  the  amount."  "  Am  turned  17  years 
of  age,  -with  only  7s.  a  vreek."     "  I  Avent  after  about 


40  situations  and  was  offered  5s.  to  8s.  a  week,  which 
anyone  must  admit  is  a  wage  for  boys  leaving  school."' 
This  last  boy  had  a  good  character  from  the  Post- 
master and  also  "  nine  attendance  medals  from  the- 
School  Board,  which  I  think  is  a  record,  but  all  to 
no  avail."  Nine  years  absolutely  perfect  attendance- 
at  school  implies  good  health  as  well  as  character. 
"I  am  about  5s.  per  week  behind  in  my  wages."  Two 
years  of  Post  Office  life  ruined  my  chance  of  learning: 
a  trade.  1  was  considered  too  old  at  16.  ...  I  was- 
compelled  to  start  at  the  beginning  (office  boy),  which  I 
might  have  done  at  14  years  of  age."  "  I  was  forcedi 
to  start  with  a  small  wage,  as  I  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  any  kind  of  work."  "I  am  only  receiving 
child's  wages  (7s.  8d.),  when  I  ought  to  be  receiving 
young  man's  wages.  Glad  to  take  this  owing  to  the 
illness  of  my  father,  who  has  since  died." 

The  attitude  of  employers  to  ex-messengers  is 
described  by  many  as  anything  but  friendly.  "  One 
or  two  firms  would  not  entertain  my  application  for  a. 
situation  when  they  found  I  had  been  a  messenger 
in  the  Post  Office."  "It  is  a  very  hard  task  to- 
find  employment  of  any  sort  after  leaving  the- 
service,  as  when  you  apply  for  a  situation  and  tell 
people  you  have  oome  out  of  the  Post  Office,  they 
simply  say  they  cannot  consider  your  application,, 
as  the  Post  Office  never  dismiss  their  lads  unless  they 
have  done  something  wrong."  "  Employers  would  not 
believe  my  statement  that  I  was  discharged  from  the 
Post  Office  because  I  was  I5  inches  under  the  standard 
height  at  16  years  of  age."  "In  some  cases,  when  I 
went  after  employment,  the  fact  that  I  had  been  in  the 
Telegraph  Service  was  enough  for  the  manager  to  end 
the  interview."  "  On  explaining  that  it  was  compul- 
sory to  leave  at  the  age  of  sixteen  my  word  was. 
doubted."  "  Business  men  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
engaging  discharged  messengers."  "In  several  in- 
stances I  was  told  they  did  not  employ  telegraph  mes- 
sengers." "I  found  a  great  many  firms  did  not  care 
to  take  ex-messengeiis." 

Several  say  they  are  told  by  employers  that  they 
want  experience'.  "  Employers  prefer  iDoys  just  leav- 
ing school  or  else  some  previous  experience."  "  I 
ajjplied  at  about  200  places,  but  was  rejected  on 
account  of  having  no  experience."  "I  answered  dozens- 
of  advertisements,  but  they  all  Vv'anted  previous  ex- 
perience, or  boys  just  leaving  school." 

Another  says  :  "  I  am  left  without  the  necessary  ex- 
perience for  either  a  trade  or  commercial  life,  with 
the  result  that  I  have  had  employment  at  intervals.  . 
...  I  have  been  out  of  work  for  nearly  seven  weeks 
now.  I  have  been  to  the  City  every  day,  but  they  all 
require  someone  with  experience  at  my  age." 

Among  a  few  which  cannot  easily  be  classified  are 
the  following  :  "  Most  that  is  learned  at  school  is  for- 
gotten without  personal  influence  in  my  idea 

there  is  nothing  left  but  a  shop  errand  boy."  "  I  am 
tine  more  added  to  the  unskilled  labour  market.  I 
have  no  hope  of  ever  obtaining  a  permanent  situation 
on  becoming  a  man.  and  it  is  a  hard  struggle  to  get 
employment."  "  When  I  left  the  Post  Office  I  was  just, 
turned  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  I  had  no  trade  in 
my  hands  to  fall  back  upon.  Having  spent  three  years 
and  eleven  months  in  the  Post  Office  I  was  fit  for 
nothing  worth  mentioning." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  boys  and  their  parents 
expected  that  the  job  would  lead  to  permanent  em- 
ployment. The  conditions  of  employment  as  set  out 
on  the  boys'  declaration  form  contain  certain  remarks 
under  the  heading  "Prospects." 

In  the  form  furnished  to  us  last  autumn,  and  which- 
has,  we  believe,  been  in  use  in  London  up  to  the  last- 
few  months,  the  words  are  as  follow  : 

"  Although  they  have  nO'  claim  to  promotion,  a  num- 
her  of  telegraph  messengers  who  give  every  satisfac- 
tion, and  who  appear  likely  to  make  good  public  ser- 
vants, will  be  retained  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
those  retained  will  subsequently,  if  they  continue  to- 
give  satisfaction,  be  allowed  to  compete  amongst  them- 
selves for  a  proportion  of  the  sorters'  vacancies  in 
London,  or  to  qualify  for  appointment  as  sorters 
tracers  or  postmen.  Telegraph  messengers  are  eligible 
after  one  year's  service  to  take  part  in  the  limited 
competitions  for  the  situation  of  learner  in  London. 

With  that  statement  just  above  the  boy  has  signed 
the  declaration  that  he  is  aware  "  (1)  that  such  employ- 
ment is  temporary  and  will  not  entitle  me  to  promo- 
tion, compensation  or  pension  ;  (2)  that  my  employ- 
ment may  cease  at  16  ;  (3)  that  at  any  time  mv  service 
may  be  discontinued  unless  I  give  satisfaction."' 
Every  boy  signing  this  intended  to  give  satisfaction, 
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and  doubtless  thought  that  the  "  may  "  implied  a  re- 
mote contingency.  We  do  not  think  that  it  can  be 
said  that  this  was  a  sufficiently  clear  warning  that  the 
boys'  employment  was  probablij  temporary.  Anyii-ow, 
•experience  shows  that  the  boys  and  parents  hoped 
•otherwise. 

The  evide'nce  of  the  boys'  letters  is  overwhelming, 
;seeing  that  it  is  spontaneously  given  and  no  question 
on  the  subject  was  asked.  Boy  after  boy  volunteers 
the  statement  that  he  had  exnected  to  continue  in  the 
-Service  if  his  character  was  good.  "  If  I  had  known 
-that  it  was  for  only  two  years  I  should  have  looked  out 
ior  employment  in  which  I  should  have  learnt  a  trade." 
"  I  thought  the  Post  Office  wa<s  a  place  for  life  if  you 
did  your  duty."  "When  I  first  joined  the  P.O.  an 
Inspector  said,  '  I  hope  you  will  join  with  the  intention 
•of  keeping  in  the  P.O.'  Of  course,  I  said  '  Certainly,' 
in  the  hopes  of  being  a  postman  later  on."  "  I  was 
:told  that  by  taking  interest  in  my  work  I  should  have 
heen  retained  in  the  Service."  "  I  entered  the  Service 
Tvith  the  idea  that  it  was  permanent  emf)loyment  as 
long  ae,  my  character  was  good."  "  I  had  a  good  situa- 
tion .  .  .  offered  me  before  I  went  into  the  Post 
office.  I  went  in  there  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
31  postman."  "  I  left  a  situation  as  junior  clerk  to  go 
to  the  Post  Office  thinking  it  permanent."  "  My  idea 
in  entering  the  Postal  Service  was  to  study  for  a 
«orter." 

Others  give  details  of  the  time  devoted  to  study  for 
"these  examinations  : — "  I  attended  the  evening  classes 
in  connection  with  the  Postal  Service  and  came  out 
first  in  my  division,  gaining  two  prizes  and  a  certi- 
■ficate."  "I  fell  twelve  short  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates, but  I  intended  trying,  if  possible,  until  I 
■passed.  Having  to  resign  at  16  I  then  lost  all  reason- 
able chance  of  passing."  (Presumably  he  means  that 
he  would  nob  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  Limited 
Oompetition.)  "  In  spite  of  being  thoroughly  tired 
out  I  attended  evening  classes  so  that  I  might  be  able 
■to  attend  the  examinations  in  the  future,  but  this  I 
Clever  had  a  chance  to  do,  as  I  was  discharged  before 
the  examinations  were  held."  "  I  entered  for  tele- 
■graphists'  exam,  and  came  out  seventy-sixth  on  list 
5or  30  places.  I  attended  night  school  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion  while  I  was  employed  at  P.O.,  where  I 
-    .    .    obtained  prizes  for  different  subjects." 

Various  parents  wrote  letters  accompanying  the  boys' 
replies,  ^and  in  these  it  is  evident  that  they  expected 
permanent  employment.  "When  I  entered  my  boys 
for  the  service  I  was  under  the  impression  that  after 
■serving  two  years,  and  fulfilling  his  duties  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  that  he  would  be  eligible  for  an  ex- 
amination .  .  .  He  took  great  interest  in  his  work, 
and  was  recommended  by  some  of  the  officials  for 
efficiency  and  smartness,  yet  at  the  end  of  two  years 
■was  dismissed  without  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
merit  for  further  advancement."  "  As  a  boy  it  iwas 
always  his  idea  (partly  through  having  uncles  in  the 
:service  who  have  worked  their  way  up)  to  be  a  mes- 
'senger.  .  .  .  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  ever  was  any  fault  found  with  him 
the  whole  time  he  was  there — in  fact,  we  know  he  was 
complimented  by  an  official  on  his  smartness  of  de- 
livery and  appearance  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He 
also  took  pains  to  attend  the  night  schools  when  duty 
would  permit.  ...  On  attaining  the  age  of  16  he  was 
told  to  send  in  his  resignation  ....  and  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  lad,  and  I  know 
•evsn  now,  though  it  is  just  a.  year  ago,  it  is  as  fresh 
in  his  memory  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday.  It  has 
-spoilt  his  start  in  life." 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  the  Postmaster 
'Grcneral  has  lately  endeavoured  to  make  the  conditions  of 
employment  clearer,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  parents,  though  they 
will  probably  still  continue  to  hope  for  the  permanent 
employment  of  their  particular  boys.  In  the  latest 
forms  the  prospects  are  made  to  appear  somewhat  less 
alluring  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  small  "  before 
"  number,"  so  that  the  boys  see  their  chances  of  reten- 
tion are  limited,  and  by  the  alteration  of  the  second 
article  in  the  declaration  by  the  substitution  of  the 
phrase  "in  the  ordinary  course  such  employment  will 
•cease"  instead  of  "may  cease  at  the  age  of  16." 

It  is  now  possible  for  the  Postmaster-General  to  say 
ithat  he  has  taken  precautions  to  make  the  conditions 
of  engagement  clear  to  both  parents  and  boys. 


The  question  as  to  whether  tliese  conditions  are  jiroper 
ones  and  whether  they  can  be  improved  upon  is  of  course 
not  affected. 

We  append  here  tables  of  the  occupations  of  the  268 
London  messengers  from  whom  we  obtained  replies. 

A  considerable  number  have  not  replied,  or  have 
moved  away.  It  must  be  remembered  that  permanence 
of  residence  is  a  sign  in  Loridon  of  respectability,  and 
tliat  consequently  we  are  likely  to  have  heard  fmni 
only  the  best  and  most  successful  of  the  boys. 

We  also  give  a  summary  of  their  answers  and  their 
wages. 

Careers  of  268  Ex-Post  Office  Messenger  Boys. 


Occupations. 

1st 
Year. 

1 

2nd 
Year. 

3rd 
1  Year. 

1 

Per 
Cent. 

A  Clerks 

37 

23 

9 

14-2 

B.  Engineer- 
ing Me- 
chanics 

14 

9 

4 

1       5  2 

C.  Electrical 
Engineers 

10 

4 

2 

41 

D.  B  u  i  Iding 
&  Allied 
Trades 

5 

5 

1 

3-0 

E.  Other 

Trades 

18 

11 

3 

7-1 

F.  Shops 

25 

9 

3 

6-7 

G.  Domestic  - 

7 

5 

1 

3-4 

H.  Office  boys 
port  er.'j, 
errand 
boys, 
w  a  r  e  - 
housemen 
and  un- 
skilled. 

139 

50 

12 

47-4 

I.  Defence 

4 

5 

0 

2-6 

J.  U  n  e  m  - 
ployed 

9 

8 

1 

6- 

Totals 

268  j 

129 

36  1 

(ii). —         Without  reasons  -  15 
B.— Doubtful.    Made  eo  differ- 
ence 13 


Compiled  by  Mr.  C.  B.  M.  Hodgson. 

Opinions  of  ex- Telegraph  Messengers  as  to  whether 
their  prospects  and  chances  of  employment  were  im- 
proved by  their  work  in  the  Post  Office. 
A.  (i).— Yes.  With  reasons      -  4; 

19  =  7'1  per  cent. 
18  =  68  „ 

226  =  85 
=  11 


C.— No ;  but  got  situations 
through  Post  Office  re- 
commendation 


5 
119 


D.  (i).— No.    With  reasons 

(ii).—  „      Without  reasons  88 


(iii).- Decidedly  Eot  - 
E.— Not  yet  got  employment 


19j 

3 

266 
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Occasional 
Papers, 
No.  22, 
Charity  Or- 
ganisation 
Society. 
Nov.,  1906. 


Boy  Life  in 
our  Cities, 
1904,  p.  121. 


Wages  of  Ex-Telegraph  Boxs. 

Average  wages  of  all  boys  making  returns  (204)  : — 

1st  year,  9s.  9|cl.  ;  2nd  year,  12s.  3d  ;  3rd  year,  IGs.  Id. 

(N.B. — Some  have  not  entered  their  W'ages  euffi- 
ciently  clearly  and  where  this  is  so  they  have  been 
omitted.) 

The  ages  are  only  approximate.  The  boys  have  in  some 
cases  left  the  Post  Oflice  at  17  years  of  age  and  over. 


Wages. 

Plrsi  Year 
a6-17). 

Second  Year 

(17-lS). 

Third  Year 

(18-19). 

20/-  - 
19/-     -  - 

1 



5 

(includiDg  1  at 
3Us.  &  1  at  22s.) 
1 

18/-     -  - 

2 

3 

4 

17/-  - 

1 

1611 

16/-     -  - 

2 

4 

/  ^ 

15/-     -  - 

2 

'  5 

14/- 

(i 
o 

!■?  / 

X  J  t 

4 

13/- 

9 

8  A?^ 

12/3 

12/.     -  - 

33 

/^^22 

2 

11/-     .  - 

14  / 

4 

2 

10/-     .  - 

64  / 

9m 

18 

— 

9/-     -  - 

26 

5 

8f     -  - 

25 

4 

7/-     -  - 

12 

2 

1 

6/-.    -  - 

11 

51-     -  - 

2 

4/-     -  - 

3 

(incl.  1  at  3s  ) 

Total 

204 

9j 

29 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  feeling  that  tlie  Government 
Service  should  be  above  suspicion,  and  that  at  present 
the  Telegraph  Service  is  not  advantageous  to  the  boys, 
or  therefore  toi  the  commxxnity. 

In  a  recent  paper  by  Miss  Jevons  on  the  industrial 
prospects  of  boys  and  girls  there  are  valuable  remarks 
on  the  "  waste  of  boy  life — a  waste  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  character  to  the  individual  and  ol  talent  to  the  com- 
munity " — ^resulting  from  employment  of  boy  mes- 
sengers, who  have  no  liope  of  rising  to  permanent  posi- 
tions, and  who  "learn  little  but  to  know  their  way 
about  the  streets  and  to  idle  time  away."  "  Tlie  Post 
Office  and  District  Messenger  Services  are  unfortu- 
nately to  blame  as  much  as  private  firms." 

Mr.  Cloete  says  :  "  Post  Office  Telegraph  Messengers 
.  .  .  represent  the  aristocracy  of  the  messenger 
world,  for  a  big  Government  office  .  .  .  can  afford 
to  pick  and  choose.  No  boy  is  accepted  unless  he  has 
reached  the  VII.  Standard.  ...  A  boy  of  14  must 
be  over  4ift.  Sin.  in  height.    On  reaching  the  age  of  16 


the  boy  has  to  pass  a  further  examination  in  order  to 
qualify  for  retention.  Considering  the  care  with  which 
tlie  boys  are  originally  selected  it  is  surprising  what  a 
large  proportion  are  rejected  at  this  further  test.  Thus, 
of  400  boys  of  the  prescribed  age  at  a  recent  examina- 
tion in  t-Ue  Eastern  Central  District  157  were  rejected^ 
over  80  as  being  physically  unfit,*  and  56  on  the  sooro- 
of  education." 

"  The  large  number  turned  away  at  the  age  of  16  i* 
physically  unfit  lends  colour  to  the  belief  that  for 
young  boys  the  life  is  not  a  healthy  one.  That  it  is- 
bad  for  them  morally  is  lees  open  to  doubt.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  the  smaller  suburban  offices,  where- 
boys  may  be  sitting  idle  together  an  hour  or  two  at  a- 
time,  with  wholly  inadequate  supervision,  a  Gtate  of 
affairs  which  is  bound  to  breed  devilry  in  one  form  or 
another." 

From  two  of  the  Distress  Committees  in  London, 
from  whom  we  have  sought  information  on  the  general 
question  of  boys'  labour  and  unemployment  we  have 
received  letters  stating  :  "  In  reference  to  the  number 
of  boys  who  are  discharged  from  employment  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
the  chief  offenders  are  the  employers  of  van  boj-s  and 
the  Post  Office  "  (Bethnal  Green),  and  those  chiefly 
concerned  other  than  errand  boys  and  shop  boys  would 
appear  to  be  lads  taken  on  by  the  Postal  and  Telegraph. 
Service." 

In  Westminster  we  found  that  Captain  Wilkinson,, 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  Employ- 
ment of  ex-Soldiers,  had  been  so  impressed  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  ex-messengers,  that  he  had  started  ara 
informal  bureau  for  them.    He  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  certain  percentage  of  vacancies  in  the  General 
Post  Office  are  filled  by  ex -soldiers,  this  necessitates  the- 
dismissal  of  a  like  number  of  telegraph  messengers  whc» 
entered  the  Postal  Service  with  a  view  to  promotion 
from  messenger  to  postman  and  sorter,  and  to  ultimately 
gain  a  pension.  Although  I  quite  agree  that  a  soldier 
who  has  served  his  country  during  some  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  should  have'  preferential  employment, 
it  is  hard  on  these  most  respectable  lads,  who  are  the 
pick  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  the  past  few  yeare  in 
the  south-west  diistriot  I  have  endeavoured  to  help  the 
lads  who  are  dismissed  with  a  good  character,  and  have 
lately  kept  a  rough  register  of  them,  and  offered  them 
work  which  e'x-soldiers  will  not  take  on  account  of 
wages.  Although  I  find  work  for  some  two-thirds  of 
them,  I  am  not  satisfied,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
procure  good  employment  for  them — i.e.,  where  a  trade 
will  be  taught,  and  with  decent  prosnecte.  I  usually" 
liave  to  place  them  as  lift  boys,  etc.,  as  they  cannot 
afford  to  accept  a  job  where  a  trade  will  be  tauglit  ore 
account  of  the  nominal  salary  given.  To  my  mind  it 
i.-i  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  day,  how  to 
provide  intelligent  employment  for  lads  with  a  wage 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  food  and  clothes.  As  they 
are  at  present,  hundreds  are  obliged  to  take  a  '  boy's ' 
job,  and  even  then  are  not  able  to  afford  the  good 
nourishing  food  a  P^rowing  boy  requires,  the  small 
wage  being  absorbed  in  paying  for  respectable  boots^ 
and  clothes  which  they  are  required  to  wear.  At  IS 
they  .are  again  thrown  out  of  work.  I  have  registered 
some  65  ex-messengens  during  the  last  nine  months, 
and  could  have  taken  on  more,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
fuse on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  them  work^ 
and  lack  of  leisure." 

Pkoviiicial  Towns. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  LondcB' 
boys.  It  is  doubtless  in  London  that  the  problem  is- 
most  acute.  In  a  small  provincial  town,  or  even  a 
good-sized  one,  the  boys  get  much  more  opportunity 
of  contact  with  various  kinds  of  employers,  and  we 
might  expect  to  find  them  getting  into  jobs  without 
great  difficulty.  AYe  believe  that  on  the  whole  they- 
have  more  opportunities,  but  we  have  received  various 
adverse  opinions  from  men  with  knowledge  of  boy 
labour.  For  example,  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Technical  Schools  specially  study  boys'  occupations, 
and  two  of  them  out  of  the  three  or  four  who  have 
written  to  us  have  touched  on  the  Post  Office.  "  At 
Plymouth  there  are  about  60  telegraph  messengers  ad- 
mitted at  14  and  turned  adrift  at  16— too  old,  as  a 
rule,  to  enter  the  building  or  engineering  trades.  Two- 
or  three  of  the  best  are  retained  every  year."    "  The 


*  Phvsical  unfitness  may  only  mean  that  they  just  fail  to  reach  the  height  limit,  a  restriction  which  seems  sb-ur  !  to 
those  who  consider  the  varying  age  development  of  boys  and  the  little  bearing  height  has  on  his  strength. 

NOTE.— References  madi  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pagti  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
pnge-numbe'ing  in  brackets. 
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Fost  Office  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  employer  of  boy 
labour." 

Mr.  C.  E.  B.  RuBsell  (of  the  Heyrod  Street  Lads' 
1  Club,  Manchester)  is  much  more  outspoken  in  a  letter 
•written  in  June,  when  we  aeked  his  assistance  in  our 
inquiry: — "  Speaking  generally,  I  should  say  there  is 
no  worse  employer  of  boy  labour  in  the  country  than 
H.M.  Government,  whose  treatment  of  telegraph  mes- 
sengers is  simply  deplorable,  the  greater  number  of 
these  lade  being  practically  turned  on  the  streets  at 
about  17  years  of  age,  having  learnt  nothing  and  being 
too  old  in  the  great  majority  of  caees  to  then  take  tO'  a 
trade."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  were  informed 
that  the  late  postmaster  of  Manchester,  who  resigned 
last  year,  wae  very  unwilling  to  part  with  his  boys  at 
16,  and  retained  a  much  larger  number  than  could  be 
permanently  employed. 

MANCHESTER. 
Report  by  Rev.  Spencer  J.  Gibb. 

In  a  return  from  the  Manchester  Poet  Office,  we  find 
the  statement  that  18  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  retained 
as  assistant  postmen,  and  82  per  cent,  discharged  after 
attaining  the  age  of  16.  The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Tele- 
graph Messengers'  Christian  Association  in  Manches- 
ter wrote  to  ns  : — "I  think  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  work  they  have  done  while  in  the  Post  Office 
stands  them  in  little  stead  when  leaving  to  seek 
work  elsewhere,  and  they  are  certainly  at  a  disadvan- 
tage." By  the  kindness  of  the  Postmaster-General,  we 
obtained  the  addresses  of  some  of  the  discharged  mes- 
sengens  at  Manchester.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting 
the  assistance  of  so  experienced  a  worker  among  and 
writer  on  boys  as  the  Rev.  Spencer  J.  Gibb,  who  has 
furnished  the  following  short  report:  — 

The  Postmaster  of  Manchester  furnished  the  Com- 
mission with  the  names  and  addresses  of  36  boys  who, 
having  been  employed  as  messengers,  were  dismissed 
from  the  Service  at  the  age-limit  of  16.  Some  of  these 
lads,  having  removed  from  the  addresses  given,  could 
not  be  traced.  The  evidence  of  those,  however,  who 
could  be  traced,  and  who  filled  in  the  form  of  inquiry, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  practice  of  dismissing 
messengers  at  the  awkward  age  of  16,  or  between  16 
and  17,  tends  uniformly  to  create  a  serious  difficulty 
in  finding  suitable  employment,  and  has  resulted  in 
6ome  cases  in  irretrievable  damage  to  the  boy's  after 
career. 

The  evidence  of  the  boys  themselves  and  of  their 
parents  on  this  point  is  remarkably  consistent ; 
and  the  parents  were  most  emphatic  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  system. 

They  agree  in  saying  that,  although  it  is  the  practice 
for  the  Post  Office  to  require  a  boy  on  joining  to  sign 
a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  is  aware  that  his 
employment  may  end  at  the  age  of  16,  vague  hopes  of 
retention  are  constantly  held  out  while  the  boy  is  in 
the  Service,  and  it  is  only  at  the  last  that  he  is  told 
finally  that  his  service  is  no  longer  required.  When 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  even  careful 
parents  of  this  class  are  habitually  thoughtless  as  to 
the  prospects  of  their  boys,  providing  that  they  are 
receiving  adequate  wages  and  that  the  boys  themselves 
are  for  the  most  part  untroubled  with  thoughts  about 
the  future,  these  vague  hopes  are  quite  enough  to 
induce  boys  to  remain  at  the  Post  Office  until  they  are 
formally  dismissed.  The  impression  of  permanency  is 
heightened,  despite  the  declaration  above  mentioned, 
by  the  apparent  care  which  is  shown  (or  until  qmte 
recently  was  shown)  in  the  selection  of  messengers. 
They  are,  or  were,  required  to  be  a  certain  height,  to 
produce  testimonials  as  to  character,  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  their  birth  certificate,  to  be  pronounced  medically 
sound,  and  to  be  vaccinated. 

In  addition  to  filling  in  the  forms  of  inquiry  pro- 
vided by  the  Commission,  some  of  the  ex-messengers 
have  recorded  their  own  experiences  more  at  large.  A 
lad  of  nearly  19,  whose  last  employment  was  that  of  a 


labourer  in  a  motor  works,  but  who  is  now  out  of  work 
through  the  removal  from  Manchester  of  the  firm  for 
which  he  had  worked,  writes  :  — 

"  I  was  kept  on  until  I  was  well  turned  17  before  I 
was  told  that  there  were  no  vacancies  in  tlie  ranks  of 
the  postmen,  and  so  they  had  decided  to  discharge  me. 
Where  could  I  go  for  employment?  I  may  say  that  I 
looked  older  than  I  really  was.  I  was  too  old  to  be 
apprenticed  to  any  trade,  although  I  would  willingly 
have  worked  for  small  wages  if  there  had  been  any 
possibility  of  learning  one.  Just  then  I  wae  asked 
would  I  take  a  temporary  situation  in  the  sorting  office 
at  the  G.P.O.  I  accepted,  and  for  about  three  months 
I  was  employed  there,  working  four  hours  a  day,  and 
getting  6d.  per  hour.  Just  before  Christmas  I  was 
put  on  eight  hours  a  day  at  the  same  rate,  working 
dispatching  ordinary  and  registered  letters  to  various 
towns,  surely  a  proof  that  we  were  trusted,  even  if 
we  had  left  the  Telegraph  Service.  A  few  days  after 
Christmas  we  were  again  dismissed,  there  having  come 
out  a  revision  of  the  clerks'  duties  which  affected  ue.  I 
may  say,  when  I  say  '  we,'  that  there  were  about  eight 
of  the  telegraph  messengers  employed  in  there.  I  wa« 
out  of  work  about  three  weeks,  when  I  made  applica- 
tion for  a  situation  to  Messrs.  ,  motor  manufac- 
turers, and  was  taken  into  their  private  garage  as  a 
labourer's  lad.  I  received  8s.  per  week  for  this  work. 
Lately  I  have  had  a  rise  to  12s.  per  week.    The  firm^ 

intend  removing  in  a  few  months  to  ,  and  then  I 

shall  be  thrown  out  of  work  again."  This  boy  went  , 
to  the  Post  Office  on  leaving  school,  and  was  employed^ 
as  a  messenger  for  nearly  four  years. 

A  lad  of  17,  who  was  employed  as  indoor  messengery^ 
and  discharged  at  I62,  writes  :  — 

"  What  knowledge  I  had  gained  at  the  Post  Office  was  - .. 
useless  elsewhere,  often  being  told  that  they  could  get- 
lads  direct  from  school  with  equally  as  much  know- 
ledge as  I  must  have." 

Several  who,  through  some  fortunate  chance,  have 
succeeded  in  finding  fitting  work,  nevertbsless  speak  of 
their  diffculty  in  getting  it,  and  of  their  knowledge  of 
others  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

"  One  writes  :  "  I  obtained  my  present  employment " 
(that  of  boy  mechanic  in  the  Telegraph  Department), 
"through  my  father,  who  knows  one  of  the  engineers 
very  well,  or  I  should  have  probably  been  out  of  work 
for  some  time.  .  .  .  I  do  not  consider  messenger- 
ships  advisable  for  boys.  When  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  leave,  the  majority  of  them  find  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  work." 

"I  think  it  is  very  hard,"  writes  another,  "  to  obtain 
employment  after  leaving  the  G.P.O.  You  see  an 
advertisement  for  a  youth.  You  go  in,  and  they  want 
to  know  if  you  have  had  any  experience.  You  say 
'No.'    'We  give  preferance  to  those  with  experience.'  " 

"A  little  canvassing  goes  on,"  writes  a  boy  who  was 
dismissed  after  three  and  a  half  years  blameless  record 
as  a  messenger,  "  in  getting  new  lads  to  join,  and,  as 
in  my  case,  promises  are  made,  enticing  boys  to  join. 
Then  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  16,  he  is  told  to  look 
out  for  fresh  employment,  an  age  when  employment  is. 
hard  to  obtain." 

The  majority  of  the  boys  who  have  filled  in  the  forms 
have  tried  without  success  a  number  of  different  em- 
ployments. One  lad  of  18^  has  been  to  three  distinct 
situations  since  leaving  the  Post  Office  about  two  years 
ago.  At  the  last  of  them  his  wages  were  only  8s.  a  week, 
and,  owing  to  slackness,  he  is  now  again  out  of  work. 
Another  lad,  who  left  the  Telegraph  Service  a  year  ago, 
has  tried  four  different  occupations,  all  quite  unskilled, 
and  is  now  again  out  of  employment.  Another,  18 
.years  of  age,  who  left  school  at  the  age  of  14,  having 
passed  the  ex-7th  Standard,  and  was  for  two  and  a  half 
years  a  messenger,  has,  within  two  years,  been  at  three, 
situations,  and  is  now  a  bricklayer's  labourer. 
Another,  despairing  of  finding  fixed  employment  at- 
home,  has  gone  to  America,    Several  have  enlisted. 
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Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers  Leaving  the  Service  at  Age  Limit. 

Manchester. 


Age. 

Present  Employment. 

Wages. 

Remarks. 

Yrs. 

Mths 

A. 

19 

1 

Striker 

17s. 

Two  years  as  Messenger.  First  employment, 
Striking.  Stopped  through  slackness.  Two 
months  out  of  work.  Took  coal  in  a  waggon 
at  10s.  a  week.    Stopped  when  summer  came. 

B. 

17 

10 

Labouring- 

12s. 

Left  school  at  14.  Standard  X.  7.  Two  years 
Messenger.  Went  to  shop  to  learn  window- 
dressing  ;  wages  7s.  Another  shop  as  assistant 
window-dresser.      Thence    to  Bricklayer's 

1  p  nmi  nn  O" 

j.O/KJ\J  LLL  llig • 

C. 

17 

6 

Out  of  Work    -      -      -  - 

— 

Messenger  Service,  3  years,  6  months.  Doing  un- 
skilled work  in  two  Electric  Works.  Then  to 
State  Cafe  as  Plateman.  Thence  to  Clarence 
Hotel,  generally  useful.     Hotel  closed  and 

bldii  (J.lollIloot'U.t 

D 

17 

— 

Postage  Clerk  .      -      -  - 

12s. 

Fii^st  employment  (age  13)  Office  Boy.    Left  for 

yjtJ-  .V_/,  xiJ-CooCligCJl )  t>  ^CdjlOj  O  JllUIl  Lllo.        YY  cut  UU 

a  Brewery  as  Junior  Clerk.  Thence  to  present 
post.   Experienced  difficulty. 

E. 

18 

7 

Out  of  Work    -      -      -  • 

Eighteen  months  as  Messenger.  Went  to  Office 
Work  in  Brewery.  Thence  to  Planing  at 
Engineering  Works.  Then  to  Electrician  as 
learner.  Just  stopped  on  account  of  slackness 
Wages  there  8s. 

F. 

18 

6 

Warehouseman  -      .  - 

133. 

Messenger  3  years,  10  months.  Been  in  same 
employment  since  leaving. 

G. 

17 

— 

Boy  Mechanic   in  Telegraph 
Department,  G.P.O. 

14s. 

Employment  obtained  through  influence  of 
Father,  who  is  a  Telegraphist, 

H. 

18 

3 

Out  of  work  - 

Messenger,  three  years  ten  months.  Last  em- 
ployment, Labouring  at  Motor  Works.  Out  of 
work  through  firm  leaving  Manchester.  Last 
wages,  12s. 

I 

19 

2 

Fireman  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Bail  way. 

1 

Two  years  six  months  as  Messenger  Long 
out  of  work  on  leaving. 

J. 

17 

- 

Warehouse  Boy  -      -      -  - 

8s. 

Messenger,  one  year  nine  months.  In  present 
position  eleven  months. 

K. 

18 

Turning      _       -       -  - 

14s. 

Messenger,  two  years.  At  i^iesent  place  eighteen 
months. 

L. 

17 

Shop  Asdistant 

12s 

Messenger,  two  and  a-half  years. 

M 

18 

— 

Piecework  Clerk        -      .  - 

1  fid 
It's, 

N. 

17 

Trolly  Boy  on  Tramcar 

1 

Two  years  Messenger.  The  present  is  second 
employment  since  leaving  Gr.P.  0.  about 
eighteen  months  ago. 

(). 

17 

Cellarman  -             -  - 

£20  per 
annum 
with 
Board. 

P 

18 

Porter  Midland  Railway 

14s, 

Messenger,  two  years  six  months. 

NO'J E.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Eej^orts  oj  the  ■^omnussion  v.  the  pages  i..  (his  u^Auiie  are  w  ih^ 
s-nwnhering  in  brackets. 
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From  Reading  we  heard  that  "  The  Distress  Com- 
i.iittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Post  Office  is  responsible 
f  j.v  a  large  number  of  youths  being  thrown  on  to  the 
labour  market  without  any  training — i.e.,  in  the  case 
•f  boys  engaiged  as  telegraph  messengers  and  discharged 
at  the  age  of  16  years." 

In  Bolton  we  foiind  that  the  question  was  considered 
important,  though  the  number  of  messengers  is  very 
small  (31).  The  numbers  entering  the  service  were  as 
follows  :  — 

1901.    1902.    1903.    1904.    1905.  1906. 
12       10       11        10        2  13 

The  average  number  leaving  each  year  was  10,  but 


during  the  last  three  years  only  two  vacancies  for 
assistant  postmen  have  occurrad,  and  only  one  boy, 
therefore,  has  been  promoted,  the  rest  being  discharged 
when  over  16. 

In  Halifast,  Mr.   Crowther,   the  Principal  of  tha  Halifax. 
Municipal  Teaohing  School  most  kindly  gave  up  some 
of  his  time  to  inquiring  into  the  present  occupation  of 
ex-messengers,  and  has  supplied  us  with  the  following 
table. 

On  the  whole  the  boys  in  Halifax  seem  to  have  found 
good  work,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  this  list  contains 
all  the  boys  who  have  left,  and  that  several  have  left 
before  16,  and  while  still  young  enough  to  be  appren- 
ticed. 


Information  respecting  Telegraph  Messengers  who  have  left  the  Post  Office  Service  in  Halifax  during  the 

past  three  years. 


A  fro 

Age. 

Are  you 
att"nding  an 
Evening 
School  ? 

What  is  your  present 
occupation  ? 

How  long  have  you 

UCCIl  111  Olilte 

occuj-ation  ? 

When  did  you 
leave  the 
Service  ? 



B.,  E.  - 

17 

No 

Parcel  messenger  - 

 .  .  

One  year 



August 

B  ,  P.      -      -      -  - 

18 

No 

Shop  assistant 

Since  leaving  P.O. 

Nov.,  1905 

B.,  G.  - 

14 

Yes 

Cutling  ... 

Four  weeks  - 

Sept.  1st,  1907 

B.,  S.      -  - 

18 

No 

Engineer      ,      .  . 

Two  years  two  months  - 

Jan.,  1905 

D.,S.      -  - 

18 

No 

Junior  clerk  - 

Eighteen  months  - 

Mar.  28th,  1905 

1  7 

ISO 

iVJ-CCIldlllC                           ■  • 

Two  years    ■      •  . 

Two  years  ago 

G.,  T.  - 

15 

No 

Apprentice  mechanic  - 

Seven  months  - 

Feb.,  1907 

G.  J.  W.      -      -  - 

No 

-TlVti  Wct;K,3    -          "  - 

Ann-  Qn^V* 

1 7 

jL  es 

A/To/*  r>  O  Ti  1 ^  „ 

Foui'tcen  nionths  - 

Aug.,  lyuu 

H.,A.  - 

18 

No 

(Out  of  work) 

July,  1905 

H.,  J.  W. 

15 

No 

Tailor  .... 

Eleven  months 

Xov.  1903, 

H.,  L.  - 

19 

No 

'\j  1  n  O  m  r\  Ti  ■f"  It  a 
j.^  illC  lllUiiUIl.^ 

14  months  ago 

K.  E.  - 

19 

No 

Turret  lathe  - 

kJC*Cll  lllvlll'll!?  " 

April  zucii.  luuo 

L,E.     -  - 

15 

Yes 

Cabinet-maker 

One  month  - 

Aug.  31st,  1907 

M     T                        .  . 

1  7 

1>  O 

Pi'esser  -      -      •*  . 

Two  and  a-half  years  - 

July 

M.,D.  - 

18 

No 

Mculder      >      ,  . 

Two  years  - 

Aug.,  1907 

McN.,F. 

Soldier  -      -      .  . 

Six  months  - 

P.,  J.  B.  ... 

14 

No 

Mill-hand  • 

Five  weeks  - 

June,  1907 

P.,  C.  A.       .      -  - 

15 

No 

Hairdresser's  appren- 
tice. 

Thirteen  months  - 

July,  1906 

P.,  W.  - 

19 

No 

Bradford    Post  Office, 
telegraph  gang. 

Fifteen  weeks 

June  30th,  1906* 

R  ,  F.  - 

16 

No 

Basket-maker 

Five  months  - 

April  28th 

S.,  E.  - 

No 

Sailor  -       -      .  . 

Four  months 

v.,  A.    -      -      -  - 

16i 

Yes 

Fitter's  apprentice 

Six  months  - 

18  months  ag& 

W.,:  H.   R.  - 

17 

Yes 
(Ripponden) 

jMechanic     -  - 

Two  aEd  a  half  years  - 

2i  years  ago 

W.,C.    -      -      -  - 

15 

No 

Lathe  hand 

Fourteen  days 

Dec.  13th,  1906 

A.,  G.  - 
D.,F.  - 

18 

Cam 

No 

lot  be  traced 

Left  home   9  months 
idea  svhare  residing. 

igo  ;  parents  have  no 

Two  years  aga 

S.,J.  .... 

18 

No 

Enlisted  as  soldier 

Three  months 

Two  years  ago 
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Bradford.  Bradford.    Mr.  Lewis  W.  Robinson  was  good 

enough  to  make  enquiry  into  tlie  occupations  of  the 
ex-niessengeris  whose  addresses  had  been  supplied  by 
the  Postmaster-General.    In  his  report  he  says  that 
f  if  a  messenger  only  stays  in  the  service  till  he  iis  15 

or  years  of  age,  he  should  have  a  good  ohance  of 
getting  further  work,  but  that  there  is  difficulty  for 
a  lad  of  16  to  get  vfork  or  learn  a  trade.  He  issued 
letters  to  the  ex-messengers  and  reosived  46  answers 
(out  of  68  written  to).  He  analyses  the  replies  as 
follows  :  — 

9  consider  their  service  in  the  Post  Office  helped 
them. 
33  do  not  think  so. 

4  gave  no  definite  answer. 

Of  these  46  boys,  30  went  straight  into  other  work. 

6  were  out  of  work  after  their  discharge  under 

one  month. 

5  were  out  of  work  after  their  discharge  over 

1  and  under  3  months. 
2  were  out  of  work  after  their  discharge  over  3 
months. 

No  proper  answer  was  given  in  2  cases. 
v>  .  At  Bristol  a  letter  was  sent  out  in  some  cases  and 

Jiiist'jl  visits  were  paid  in  others.    Out  of  92  addresses  fur- 

nished by  the  Postmaster-General,  Miss  Tothill  was 
able  to  report  on  52.  Of  the  rest,  22  had  moved  and 
could  not  be  traced,  1  was  dead,  and  2  refused  to 
answer. 

Of  those  visited  (the  major  portion)  the  answers  may 
be  taken  to  be  often  those  of  the  parentis.  The 
visitor  writes  :  "  The  parents  are  almost  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  telegraph  service  as  at  present 
managed  is  not  desirable  for  boys."  It  is  noticeable 
however,  what  a  large  number  of  those  visited  give 
replies  which  must  be  classed  as  doubtful.  None  of 
-the  boys  who  answer  direct  seem  to  have  any  doubts 
,  '0.n  the  subject.        ! ' 

The  answers  of  parents  and  boys  are :  "  Yes,"  5 ; 
• Doubtful,"  21 ;  "  No,"  9  ;  "  Decidedly  not,"  7  ;  and 
•  "  No,  giving  reasons,"  20.  Two  of  these  doubtful  boys 
were  removed  young,  one  at  15  "  for  fear  tliat  he  should 
be  dismissed  later  when  too  old  to  get  best  work  at  the 
•railway,"  and  the  other  only  went  "as  a  temporary 
.  thing "  before    going    as    an    engineer's  apprentice. 

Another  has  been  a  clerk  for  2^  years  after  5  months' 
.  'employment,  and  is  now  earning  lis.  6d.  at  19  years  of 
,  :age.  In  the  case  of  another  one  who  has  run  away  and 
unlisted,  his  mother  thought  the  drill  at  the  Post  Office 
had  fitted  him  for  the  Army.  Four  say  the  Post  Office 
smartened  the  boys,  but  did  not  help  them  to  work. 
In  most  cases  the  formula  is  "neither  helped  nor 
hindered." 

Of  the  5  boys  classed  as  answering  Yes,  two  give 
no  reasons,  but  one  is  a  fitter's  apprentice  at  5s.  a 
week,  and  one  is  now  out  of  work,  but  was  for  10 
months  a  van  guard  at  8s.  a  week.  The  other  three  say 
they  had  good  references  from  the  Post  Office.  One 
became  an  errand  boy  at  5s.  a  week,  and  has  ,  had 
several  spells  of  unemployment  and  is  now  earning 
13s.  a  week  as  a  milk-boy  2^  years  after  leaving,  the 
service.  Another  got  a  post  as  conductor  on  the 
.tramways,  and  after  18  months  is  earning  £1,  and 
the  third  after  2  months'  unemployment  has  been 
working  for  the  last  year  at  a  cigarette  factory,  start- 
ing at  8s.  and  now  earning  10s.  a  week. 

The  reasons  given  by  some  of  these  who  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative  are  "  too  old  for  apprentice- 
ship," or  "too  old  for  everything,"  "knew  no  trade," 
"  no  training,"  "  16  years  is  a  bad  age  for  a  lad," 

too  old  for  boys'  work  and  too  young  for  men's 
work,"  "  I  do  not  think  when  you  have  done  3  or  4 
years  in  the  Post  Office  it  fits  you  for  taking  on  any 
kind  of  employment." 

Among  the  first  employments  to   which  the  boys 
went  after  leaving  are  the  following:  — 
4  Errand-boys. 

7  Apprentices  (4  of  these  left  the  Post  Office  before 

16). 

3  Engineei-s'  works  (2  left  before  15). 

3  Railway  service  (all  left  young). 

4  Cleaning  on  railway. 

2  Vanguards. 
4  Warehouse. 
4  Shops. 

4  Clerks. 

5  Factory  hands. 

3  Milk-boys. 

3  On  tramways. 


LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


We  notice  5  have  enlisted  in  the  Army,  1  in  the 
Royal  Marines,  and  1  in  the  Navy. 

More  than  half  the  boys  did  not  get  employment 
till  they  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  period,  vary- 
ing from  2  or  3  weeks  to  one  year.  Six  say  they  were 
out  of  work  over  3  months,  four  over  4  months,  three 
5  montlis,  three  from  6  to  9  months.  The  boy  who 
was  unemployed  for  a  year  then  tried  costermongering, 
without  success. 

The  average  wage  in  their  first  jobs  after  leaving 
the  Post  Office  is  8s.  8d.  for  57  boys  (including  3  on 
the  tramways  at  £1  each). 

Liverpool. 

From  Liverpool  we  had  some  information  from  Mr. 
d'Aeth,  the  head  of  the  University  Settlement.  The 
Postmaster  started  an  employment  bureau  last  year,  as 
the  need  was  very  apparent.  There  are  530  boys  in  the 
service,  and  the  permanent  places  they  can  get  into  in 
the  service  are  stated  to  be  about  30  to  40  annually. 
There  is  a  good  Postal  Messenger's  Institute,  receiving 
a  Treasury  grant,  with  a  membership  of  350,  of  whom 
80  attend  educational  classes,  though  there  is  much 
apathy  shown  by  the  parents.  It  is  interesting  to  be 
told  that  when  all  the  postmen's  vacancies  were  open  to 
the  boys  (instead  of  a  moiety  being  reserved  for  ex- 
soldiers)  there  was  a  distinctly  better  type  of  candidate 
for  the  messenger  service. 

Repoet  by  Me.  Fbedeeick  D'Aeth. 

I  have  been  making  some  inquiry  into  the  occupations 
of  the  ex-telegraph  messengers  in  Liverpool,  and  their 
opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  their  career  in  the  Post  Office. 

I  was  supplied  with  the  names  and  last  known  addresfes 
of  all  the  lads  who  had  left  the  service  during  the  past 
3  years  (1904-6).  To  them — 845  in  number — inquiry 
forms  were  sent,  and  replies  received  to  the  extent  shown 


in  the  following  statement  : — 

Forms  sent  out   845 

Returned  filled  up    4G7 

Returned  by  the  P.O.  "  not  known,"  &c.  248 

Returned  blank                               ...  4 

Dead    2 

No  reepcnse    124 


.     — -  845 

The  467  returned  forms  were  scheduled    and  a  compaii- 
son  of  the  returns  yields  the  following  information  : — 

The  dissatisfaction  with  their  career  is  widespread. 
To  the  inquiry  whether  their  chances  of  getting  into 
satisfactory  work  were  improved  by  the  time  spent  with 
the  Post  Office,  there  weie  420  definite  replies.  Sixty -one 
were  in  the  affirmative,  two  adding  the  definite  comn  euts 
(1421)  "decidedly,"  (843)  "certainly."  Ten  were  "un-  ' 
certain,"  "not  affected,"  "cannot  say,"  "no  difference." 
But  349  were  in  the  negative,  while  the  phrases  "certainly 
not,"  "decidedly  no,"  "sorry  I  ever  went,"  occur  with 
considerable  frequency.  Many  add  further  comments  to 
emphasise  their  decision. 

As  many  as  35  lads  allude  to  their  career  as  wasted  time. 
Here  are  some  typical  replies  :— (14)  "think  the  time  I 
spent  in  Post  Office  was  wasted  "  ;  (29)  "  a  waste  of  time  "  ; 
(49)  "simply  wasted";  (51)  "in  my  idea  the  2  years 
I  spent  in  the  Post  Office  were  quite  wasted"  ;  (170)  "2 
years  thrown  away";  (211)  "think  time  I  was  in  Post 
Office  was  absolutely  wasted  "  ;  (398)  "  4  years  wasted  "  ; 
(719)  "6  years  wasted"  ;  (777)  "waste  of  valuable  time," 
&c,,  &c. 

The  comments  that  the  career  has  been  of  value  to  them 
are  3  in  number  :  (96)  "the  chances  are  all  right  for  J>oys 
that  don't  want  a  trade";  (461)  "I  think  that  the  Post 
Office  is  a  making  to  boys  leaving  school";  (672)  "as  it 
teaches  you  punctuality  and  neatness." 

Beyond  its  being  a  waste  of  time  more  serious  drawbacks  ' 
occur. 


*  See  Addendum  A,  p.  30. 

f  This  number  corresponds  with  the  number  on  the 
schedule  in  Addendum  A. 


NOTE.—Eeferences  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Beports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
f age-numbering  in  brackets. 
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In  spite  of  the  notict"  given  to  those  about  to  leave, 
many  are  oat  of  work  for  some  time  before  obtaining 
a  situation.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement :. — 


^Jil    /'I  /]     f<^nn/1  wr^rt"  Tuitnin     Ti  o  n^iPiAri 

JM 11  (i.c-  luuim  wurii  wiLiiiu  luc  pciiuu. 

of  UOtlCti^      ..•           ...           •••  ..• 

XJjidcr  ouG  week          ...       ...  ..t 

7 

'One  weeJc                  ...  ••- 

20 

Ten  days          ...       ...       ...  •■• 

2 

17 

Two  weeks        ...  ... 

Th.ree  weeks 

■  17 

•One  month        ...       ...       ■ .  -       •  ■  • 

24 

Five  weeks        ...       ...       •  • .       •  *  • 

4 

"One  monthj  ten  days    ...  ... 

■^ix  weeks         ...       ...       ...  ••• 

16 

Seven  weeks      ...       ...       ...       •  *  • 

5 

Two  moutlis      *•.       ...       •••  ... 

-LNine  Wctjiis        ...        ...        ■.•  ••• 

5 

Ten  weeks   

8 

Eleven  weeks  ...   

1 

i.lllCC  LUUXiLllS       •••              ...              •••  ..• 

31 

1  nir bccu  wcciia  ...        ...        ...  ... 

•J 
(> 

^our  months     ...       ...       ...  ..■ 

1  it 

Five  months 

4 

Six  months 

12 

Seven  months  ... 

4 

Eight  months   

2 

Nine  months     

4 

Eleven  months  ...  ...   

1 

One  year  

3 

Not  long  

4 

^ome  weeks 

4 

Few  months 

I 

ill  (nine  months) 

1 

413 


  10 

423 

The  average  time  out  of  work  was  5  50  t  weeks. 

Difficulty  is  found  in  getting  employment.  Thus,  the 
following  are  some  typical  comments: — (24)  "found  it 
very  difficult  to  get  work"  ;  (36)  "think  it  is  hard  to 
get  work "  :  (603)  "  found  it  very  hard  to  get  work "  ; 
(726)  "very  hard  to  get  work"  ;  (748)  "found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  work "  ;  (781)  "  found  it  hard  to  get 
a  situation." 

The  lads  do  not  acquire  useful  experience.  (306)  "  Has 
act  had  the  experieuce  of  anything  which  is  so  necessary 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  situation  of  any  value." 
<(i.)  "A  messenger  boy  has  not  the  necessary  know'edge 
required  ";  (v.)  *'  because  of  not  having  the  necessary  educa- 
tion for  situatiOQ." 

Their  age  is  a  drawback.  (315)  "  Tried  to  get  on  railway 
— too  old  as  a  boy,  too  young  as  a  man"  ;  (758)  "difficult 
io  get  work  on  account  of  age."  Boys  are  preferred  direct 
from  school;  (113)  "  most  employers  prefer  boys  who  have 
justlfcft  school"  ;  (178)  "everybody  seems  to  prefer  lads 
straight  from  school"  ;  (810)  "  too  big  and  too  old  ;  wanted 
boys  from  school." 

When  the  messengers  are  dismissed  at  16  this  is  bad. 
(103)  "  I  find  in  most  cases  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  suitable 
iob  at  the  age  of  16"  ;  (284)  "  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  get 
•employment  after  being  dismissed  at  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  17  "  ;  (317)  "  bad  age  to  get  a  satisfactory  situation  "  ; 
(705)  "  the  age  of  16  appears  to  be  an  awkward  age,  as  you 
are  considered  too  old  to  do  a  boy's  work  and  too  young  to 
do  man's." 

With  those  who  are  dismissed  at  18  or  later  the  difficulty 
seems  more  acute.  It  has  provoked  eight  of  the  lads  to 
■write  special  letters,  while  the  inquiry  forms  from  several 
others  contain  long  notes  on  the  subject.  These  eight 
letters  I  feel  are  important  enough  to  give  in  full,J  as  they, 
besides  indicating  the  situation,  also  give  some  conception 
of  the  type  of  the  writer.  How  many  young  men 
leave  at  this  later  age  I  hive  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 
but  19  of  them  have  thus  drawn  attention  to  their  age,  e.g. 
(84)  "  after  serving  5  years  with  the  Post  Office  ...  I 
found,  on  being  stopped,  that  there  was  nothing  in  front 
of  me,  only  labouring";  (180)  "I  had  to  take  any 
situation  I  could  possibly  get";  (257)  "no  matter  what 
kind  of  a  job  you  go  after,  employers  say  you  have  had  no 
experience  and  will  not  suit";  (262)"!  was  nearly  18 
when  . I  left,  and  I  found  it  much  harder  for  me"; 
^  ,304)  "  was  kept  in  Post  Office  till  turned  18,  which  made 

*  Uaually  3  mouths'  notice  is  given  ;  sometinus  only 
one  month. 

t  Reckoaing  7  days  to  a  week  and  4  weeks  to  a  month. 

J  (50),  (172),  (25!)),  (349),  (.368),  (429)  (522),  (842) 
see  Addendum  B,  p.  40.    The  writing  of  these  letters  may 
be  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these,  being  older,  ars 
more  alive  to  the  situation. 


it  more  awkward  for  me  to  obtain  suitable  work  on  account 
of  being  too  old  for  boy's  work  and  too  young  for  man's 
work"  ;  (465)  "  I  consider  my  chances  were  destroyed,  as 
it  had  been  intended  I  should  serve  my  apprenticeship  to 
the  engineering,  but  when  I  reached  16  I  liked  the  Post) 
Office  and  had  been  given  the  impression  I  was  likely  to  be 
kept  on ;  however,  at  the  end  of  2  more  years  I  wan  greatly 
surprised  at  getting  notice"  ;  (511)  "eatered  Post  Office 
under  impression  1  would  be  able  to  work  up  to  higher 
grade  ;  cut  off  from  a  trade,  I  am  now  a  labourer  (eugiae 
cleaner)  "  ;  (530)  "after  being  kept  in  the  Post  Otlice  until 
I  was  turned  18  I  was  discharged,  being  told  there  were  no 
vacancies,  and  I  consider  it  has  been  very  much  against  me 
finding  decent  employment  at  that  age,  and,  of  course,  I 
had  to  take  the  first  offer,  where  I  commenced  at  lOs-  per 
week,  and  have  had  only  23.  advance  in  the  2  years.  Had 
I  known  that  I  would  be  discharged  at  18  I  would  have 
gone  to  a  trade  at  first.  It  has  been  very  haid  to  stay  at 
this  job  (Porcupine  Printing  Co.),  but  I  have  to  consider 
the  risk  of  being  out  of  work,  my  mother  being  a  widow  "  ; 
(646)  "when  a  lad  is  dismissecl,  rather  than  be  out  of 
work  he  takes  the  first  job  that  comes,  which  is  seldom 
permanent.  In  ray  own  case — I  am  nearly  18  years  old — ■ 
the  present  job  is  not  satisfactory  (lift  attendant),  but 
when  I  leave  I  have  no  idea  what  to  do." 

Six  of  the  returns  were  from  ex- telegraph  messengera 
out  of  work  at  the  time  and  were  accompanied  by  letttrs 
asking  whether  I  could  get  them  employment.  Tne  letter 
(842)  *  is  one  of  these. 

The  wages  earned  on  leaving  are  frequently  smJl. 
(13  references  to  this) :— (14)  "on  leaving  you  apply  iu  an 
office  ;  have  to  stirt  as  an  office-boy  at  53. "  ;  (55)  "alter 
sometimes  earning  lOs.  in  the  Post  Office  I  had  to  accept  a 
situation  at  43. ' ;  (74)  "  the  money  (43.  6d.)  is  rather  too 
small  for  a  boy  of  my  age"  ;  (157)  "  because  at  the  age  of 
16  you  have  to  take  practically  the  same  wages  as  boys 
leaving  school"  ;  (197)  "  kept  me  backward  as  to  pay  (5-.)"  ; 
(213)  "I  was  thrown  back  a  lot,  as  you  will  readily  see  by 
the  wages  stated  (8s.) " ;  (265)  "  was  getting  93.  in  Post 
Office  (now  6s.  6cl.")  ;  (277)  "left  at  18^  to  take  on  the 
small  wage  of  6s.  6d."  ;  (284)  "had  to  start  at  5s.  a  weik 
at  nearly  17  years  of  age  "  ;  (374)  "  left  at  18,  then  harl  to 
accept  work  at  7s."  ;  (394)  "  besides  having  to  work  for 
half  the  money  I  had  been  earning  "  ;  (685)  "  after  serving 
nearly  2  years  of  my  time  in  the  P  'SC  Office  I  had  thtn  to 
start  at  the  lowest  wage  again  "  ;  (756)  "at  the  agi  ol  16 
I  had  to  start  again  as  a  schoolboy  and  with  a  schoolboy's 
wage  "  ;  (840)  "  I  had  practically  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  again." 

The  lack  of  prospects  is  complained  of — (306)  "  a  lad's 
prospects  are  retarded  "  ;  (190)  •'  I  think  a  youcn  has  ve?y 
little  chance  of  getting  a  suitable  situation  once  he  is 
dismissed  from  the  Post  Office";  (414)  "have  not  much 
prospects  where  I  am  now  (timber-yard  laboure  )  "; 
(467)  "  many  old  telegraph  messengers  have,  like  iii|:clf, 
had  to  take  any  job  they  could  get "  ;  (574)  "  I  would  hivo 
had  a  better  situation  had  I  not  gone  as  a  telegraph 
messenger  (drives  a  greengrocer's  can)  "  ;  (678)  "the  w  ige 
on  a  railway  (in  a  cartage  otfic-)  is  ail  rigtit  for  a  lid,  b  ic 
there  is  very  poor  chance  of  rising  to  more  than  25s.  as  a 
man"  ;  (710)  "  I  think  that  it  ruined  my  chaoces  of  good 
work"  ;  (740)  "I  have  not  got  on  so  well  as  I  wished  tj 
do";  (792)  "  the  chances  of  getting  good  work  were 
lessened  by  6  years  in  the  Post  Oifice  "  ;  (806)  "  it  spoils 
all  prospects."  One  pareat  writes  :— (833)  '■  I  should  like 
to  add  my  own  opinion  as  regards  prospects  for  boys  after 
being  in  the  service.  I  certainly  think  that  the  idea  of 
not  being  kept  on  after  16  unsettles  them  and  makes  them 
unfit  for  many  things.  My  son  went  as  page,  but  did 
not  like  same,  and  very  much  wanted  to  go  to  sea  as  unier- 
steward  ;  but  I  feel  that  one  requires  some  influence  to  do 
that,  as  up  to  now  I  have  tried  without  any  good  result. 
I  should  be  very  gr  ateful  if  you  could  do  soojeihing  for  my 
son,  he  being  the  eldest  of  6  boys.  His  character,  I  am 
certain,  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation." 

Perhaps  the  most  general  complaint  is  that  the  lads  are 
prevented  from  going  to  a  trade.  No  fewer  than  42  kds 
specifically  refer  to  this. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  quote  all  these  42  replie=,  but  the 
following  are  typical :  — (196)  "Owing  to  my  age  I  was 
unable  to  be  apprenticed  to  any  trdde";  (200)  "after 
having  to  leive  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  being  too  old  !or  a 
trade"  ;  (215)  "  I  had  a  good  chance  of  going  to  a  gojd 
trade,  and  would  have  been  almost  out  of  my  time  now, 
but  I  thought  I  was  doing  better  by  going  to  the  Pust 
Office  "  ;  (226)  "  a  b  jy  leaving  Post  Office  at  age  of  16  or 
18  has  then  spent  the  only  years  of  his  life  at  which  he  can 
afford  to  le.xrn  a  trade"  ;  (393)  "  I  would  be  getting  £1  a 
wet^k  now  if  I  went  to  the  trade  on  leaving  school "  ; 
(394)  'too  old  for  a  trade  after  wasting  2  years"  ;  (51 1) 
"  it  .spoilt  me  from  getting  a  trade,"  &c.,  i&c. 


*  See  Addendum  B,  p.  41. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Lads  who  have  inflaence  are  more  able  to  make  up  for 
these  drawbacks  : — (612)  "OjjIj  for  having  big  influence  I 
w.mld  have  been  too  old  for  my  trade";  cf.  also  (242) 
''  Fortunately  the  influence  of  a  personal  friend  was  the 
mpxns  of  obtaining  for  me  both  of  the  above  situations  '  ; 
(275)  "through  inflaence  I  have  obtained  a  permanent 
clcikshlp";  (320)  "aad  it  was  only  through  a  special 
circumstance  that  I  am  now  employed  " ;  (339)  "should 
have  been  out  much  longer  but  through  the  influence  of  a 
friend." 

Realising  the  bad  prospects  one  or  two  lads  seem  to  have 
left  the  service  soon  after  joining  :—  (384)  "  Only  a  few 
weeks  in  Post  Office — taken  away  by  my  father  to  learn  a 
trade  "  ;  (531)  "  left  the  Pott  Office  of  his  own  accord  to 
go  to  a  trade,  seeing  the  poor  prospects  for  a  boy  in  the 
Post  Office"  ;  (659)  "my  parents  wished  me  to  learn  a 
trade,  seeing  there  was  no  chance  to  be  kept  on." 

A  few  lads  went  to  the  Post  Office  only  to  fill  up  time  : 
—  (16)  "  I  just  put  the  time  in  at  the  Post  OfSce  till  I  was 
old  enough  to  go  to  my  trade  "  (apprentice  engineer)  ;  (88) 
while  I  was  employed  in  the  Post  Office  I  was  waiting, 
for  the  job  I  am  now  at "  (apprentice  electrical  engineer). 

Certain  employers  seem  to  be  biassed  against  *  ex-tele- 
graph messenger  lads  :— -,(187)  "  Whenever  you  applied  for 
work  you  were  asked  what  experience  you  have  had,  and 
when  you  mentioned  the  Post  Office  they  would  tell  you 
that  you  were  of  no  use  to  them — that  is,  of  course,  in 
coaimercial  offices";  (231)  "previously  I  applied  for  a 
vacancy  in  a  corn  miller's  office,  everything  was  patitfactory 
until  I  mentioned  that  I  was  employed  in  the  Post  Office, 
and  then  I  wa?  plainly  told  that  '1  could  not  enter  their 
service  '  "  (450)  "  at  various  places  when  I  told  ihem  where 
I  had  been  employed,  they  said  they  did  not  take  telegraph 
messengers"' ;  (619)  "  majority  of  employeis  are  of  opinion 
that  ex-telegraph  messengers  are  lazy";  (664)  "I  think 
employers  are  against  lads  who  have  been  in  such  placej 
as  the  Post  Office." 

There  is  also,  however,  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  lads  :  — 
(369)  "  I  think  employers  like  to  have  lads  who  have  hten 
a  little  while  in  the  Post  Office  "  ;  (408)  "  was  preferred 
on  account  of  my  knowledse  of  the  city  "  ;  (794)  "  when  I 
went  to  the  Coiporation  Tramways  after  the  situation  I 
got  preference  on  account  of  Government  character." 

Last  year  the  Post  Office  authorities  endeavoured  to  find 
situations  for  some  of  the  lads.  Seven  of  the  lafs  s'ate 
that  employment  has  thus  been  found  for  them,  which 
seems  [with  one  exceptiou— (756),  apprentice  to  grocery 
trade]  to  have  been  the  same  them  all,  that  of  working 
in  a  large  wholesale  chemist's.  Three  of  these  seven  have 
already  left  for  othar  posts— (763)  stock-keeper,  (769) 
kitchen  porter,  (775)  worker  in  oil-cake  mills,  while  (820) 
writes  thus  :  "I  am  sorry  now  that  I  left  the  Post  Office, 
as  my  prospects  here  at  this  firm  are  not  what  they  were 
represented  to  be  to  me,  as  I  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
the  Post  Office  of  my  own  accord  at  that  time.  I  think  I 
have  wasted  4  years  in  the  Post  Office,  when  if  I  had 
started  in  an  office  no  doubt  I  could  have  worked  my  way 
to  a  better  position  than  the  present." 

It  is  not  that  the  Post  Office  is  disliked  by  the 
lads.  Far  from  this  I  think— c/.  these  16  replies  t  : — 
(37)  "Very  disappointed  at  leaving"— the  son  of  a 
dock  labourer,  who  thought  he  had  planted  him  out 
well  for  life;  (53)  "was  very  disappointed  at  leaving''; 
(111)  "my  intentions  were  to  work  mjself  on  in  the 
Post  Office";  (116)  parent  writes  he  was  much  dis- 
appointed at  his  son  leaving  the  Post  Office  ;  (134) 
"it  was  against  my  wish  to  leave";  (148)  "would  go 
back  to  Post  Office  if  possible  "  ;  (164)  "  1  was  better  off  in 
the  Post  Office,  and  if  there  are  any  vacancies  I  would 
wilUngly  come  back  again  "  ;  (200)  "  my  intentions  were 
to  become  a  sorter "  ;  (273)  "  should  have  very  much 
liked  to  have  stayed  ia  Post  Office"  ;  (414)  "  should  have 
liked  to  have  been  there  still "  ;  (447)  '•  would  have 
remaired  in  Post  Office  if  I  could,  for  I  loved  it"  ;  (459) 
"  would  rather  have  been  kept  in  he  service,  as  I  would 
like  to  get  on " ;  (809)  "  would  have  liked  to  have 
stayed  on." 

S-veral  had  been  studying  specially  for  future  promo- 
tion :— (48)  "  I  was  studying  for  the  next  examination  for 
Post  Office  clerk  "  ;  (239)  "  I  entered  the  Post  Office  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  telegraph  clerk,  and  attended 
Skerry's  College  to  study  for  the  examination,  and  was 
greatly  disappointed  when  there  were  no  examinations 
and  I  had  to  leave  the  service  "  ;  (439)  "  attended  Skerry's 
class,  which  was  of  no  use  afterwards  "  ;  (759)  "  was  sorely 


*  This  impression  is  probibly  quite  widespread,  being 
perhaps  due  to  the  superficial  thinking,  "  Oh,  a  lad  in  the 
Guvernment  service,  but  now  dismissed  by  them  ; 
probably  no  good,  or  they  would  not  have  got  rid  of  him  !" 

t  Note  how  many  of  these  replies  are  from  the  earlier 
lads  who  left  in  1904,  and  have  been  away  from  the  Post 
Office  some  time.   


disappointed  at  having  to  leave  the  service,  having  only  a 
few  months  previously  gained  the  first  prize  for  home 
work  in  the  telegiaph  messengers'  educational  classes,*  as 
I  was  studying  ki  the  clerkship.'' 

In  view  of  the  scheme  for  the  civil  employment  of  ex- 
Army  amd  esL-Navy  men,  the  following  allusions  to  tho?e 
services  are  of  interest : — (20  I)  "Tne  Government  should 
try  to  find  us  employment  on  condition  that  we  served  a 
short  time  in  Army  or  Navy  "  ;  (78)  "  hopes  to  join  the 
Army  presently."  As  will  be  seen  from  the  classification  o-f 
occupationp,:}:  only  6  men  are  recorded  as  having  joined  the 
Army,  and  3  the  Navy.  In  addition,  however,  two§  who 
joined  the  Army  have  since  left,  the  latter  being  discfiargedl 
because  of  a  misstatement  in  age  ;  and  (613)  who  joined  the- 
Navy  was  bought  out.  Tlie  suggested  scheme  for  military 
service  seems  to  vex  some  lads  (147)  : — "  I  think  that  the- 
most  degrading  part  of  the  business  when  leaving  the  Post 
Offii  e  was  that  of  being  asked  to  join  the  Army,  and  the- 
advantages  of  doing  so";  (203)  the  parent  in  this  case- 
writes  ;  "  He  was  recommended  to  join  the  Army  as  the- 
only  way  of  securing  employment.  I  would  not  send  & 
dog  to  the  Post  Office  as  a  messenger,  it  is  the  recruiting 
ground  for  the  Army  "  ;  (282)  in  the  following  letter  finls- 
that  his  Army  career  has  been  of  value  to  himself :  "I  had 
no  trade,  and  therefore  I  resolved  to  enlist,  and  that  wa& 
about  the  best  day's  work  I  ever  did,  for  in  the  Army 
(R.A.M.C.)  I  have  received  a  schoolmaster's  certificate,  a 
thorough  hospital  training  in  surgical,  medical,  infectious, 
and  insanity  work,  and  I  am  shortly  about  to  sit  for  a 
dispensing  examination.  Perhaps  I  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  others  who  served  as  messengers  with  me. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to  condemn  the  system  which 
permits  ex-soldiers  to  usurp  messengers  out  of  their  situa- 
tions, but  I  will  admit  that  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Postal  Service  for  boys." 

The  subsequent  occupations  of  the  lads  are  very  varied, 
I  have  analysed  these  occupations  and  tabulitedji  them, 
endeavouring  to  show  (a)  the  nature  of  the  occupations  to 
which  the  lads  went ;  (6)  what  were  the  most  general 
occupations  ;  and  (c)  the  number  apprenticed  to  trades. 

The  occupations  have  been  ascertained  in  452  cases. 
In  the  tabulation,  where  more  than  one  occupation  ha& 
been  engaged  in,  the  last  one  only  is  reckoned. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  lads  have  been  in  twC' 
occupations,  18  in  three,  1  in  four,  and  1  in  six  since 
leaving  the  service.  In  the  latter  two  cases  the  respective 
occupations  were  :  (370)  office-boy,  warehouse,  railway 
booking  clerk,  steward  ;  and  (308)  Army  (R.A.M.C.), 
ditto  (Scots  Guards),  railway  relief  clerk,  railway  refresh- 
ment department,  storekeeper  New  Brighton  Tower,  tea 
salesman. 

The  tabulated  statement  shows  that  4  lads  re-entered  the 
Post  Office,  6  the  Army,  and  3  the  Navy  ;  22  have  entered 
the  service  of  public  bodies.  Apart  from  the  "clerks,  &c.,"a 
rather  heterogeneous  group,  which  claims  82,  the  occupa'ions- 
mnst  patronised  have  been  :  railways,  47  ;  warehouses,  38 ; 
the  sea,  42.  These  three  latter  are  characteristic  occu- 
pations in  Liverpool.  Forty-six  lads  have  been  definitely 
apprenticed  to  trades.  'This  does  not  include  those 
apprenticed  to  shop  trades,  butchers,  &c  ,  for  I  was  unable 
to  differentiate  with  any  accuracy  between  the  apprentice, 
the  assistant,  and  the  shop  lad.  I  have  roughly  added  up 
those  to  whom  the  term  "  labourer  "  might  be  technically 
applied,  and  find  the  number  125,  but  it  is  difficult  tO' 
know  how  far  this  figure  is  accurate. 

In  drawing  up  this  Table  no  further  information  was 
obtainable  beyond  that  supplied  by  the  actual  return,  and 
in  many  cases  the  precise  nature  of  the  occupation  was 
doubtful— e.g.  one  lad  terms  himself  a  "carpenter"  ;  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  have  been  out  of  his  time  ;  he 
may  be  an  apprentice,  or  he  may  be  a  casual  labourer. 

In  considering  the  proportionate  accuracy  of  this  Table 
(452  cases  out  of  845)  it  must  be  noted  that  an  abnormal 
number  of  the  returns  not  sent  in  will  be  from  lads  away 
from  home — e.g.  at  sea,  in  the  Army,  or  migrated. 

Finally,  I  might  add,  the  class  of  applicant  for  the 
position  of  telegraph  messenger  is  very  varied.  Formerly 
the  conditions  were  such  as  to  attract  a  quite  superior  type 
of  lad,  the  best  type  of  the  industrial  and  the  shopkeeping 
classes.  The  conditions  have  of  recent  years  changed,  and 
the  result  has  been  to  bring  in  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants drawn  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  industrial  classes ; 


'-  These  are  held  in  the  Telegraph  Messengers'  Institute, 
and  last  year  had  an  attendance  of  over  80. 
tThis  lad  left  in  1904. 
t  See  Addendum  C. 
§  See  Addendum  C. 
II  (308)  (457).  


N  01 E.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Eeoorts  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  t/ie 
jiaqe-riumbering  in  brackets 
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•while  the  superior  type  of  lad,  though  still  present,  is 
piesent  in  a  diminishing  piopornon.  Indirtrctly,  ilns 
intermixture  of  classes  may  constitute  the  gif  atest  juatih- 
cati(in  for  the  existence  of  the  system,  as  it  affoids  to  the 
lad  of  the  lower  grade  home  common  work  with  the  lad 
from  the  better  grade  home,  thus  widening  for  the  former 
the  possible  scope  of  friendships  and  of  careers.  It  carries 
on  the  tendency,  existing,  but  much  less  obviously  workinp, 
ia  the  elementary  schools,  where  the  district  type  is 
more  prominent. 

The  handwriting  and  the  style  of  reply  shown  in  the 
jeturns  bore  out  this  variation  m  the  type  of  applicant. 

Fredeuic  G.  D'Aeth. 

Opinions  of  Post  Office  Officials. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  sent  us  the  opinions 
■of  hie  staif  in  various  Provincial  towns  as  to  the 
■difficulty  ex-messengers  have  in  finding  other  employ- 
ment when  discharged  at  16.  We  have  set  them  out 
below,  an(i  also  tables  of  the  numbers,  in  various 
London  and  Provincial  offices:  — 

In  15  towns  the  Post  Office  authorities  state  that 
there  has  been  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  for 
•boys  discharged  at  16. 

Belfast. — "  Majority  drift  into  unskilled  labour 
market.  Institute  Committee  is  now  assisting  the  boys 
4)y  approaching  local  firms  on  their  behalf." 

Bournemouth.—"  Some  have  experienced  difficulty, 
and  as  Bournemouth  is  purely  a  residential  town  little 
can  be  don©  in  the  way  of  assisting  messengers." 

Bristol. — "  Considerable  difficulty  experienced  in 
most  cases  ;  many  have  enlisted.  Inspectors  of  mes- 
sengers have  applied  personally  to  employers,  with 
success." 

Carlisle. — "All  obtained  employment,  but  ?ome 
■difficulty  experienced." 

Croydon. — "  No  large  employers  of  labour,  and  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  finding  employment  is  great. 
Xiocal  circumstances  not  favourable  to  rendering  the 
lads  much  assistance." 

Dublin. — "  Abo'Ut  three  months  ago  I  made  inquiries 
Tegarding  the  boys  who  had  left  the  Post  Office  Service 
■during  the  previous  twelve  months  on  reaching  sixteen 
jears  of  age,  and  I  ascertained  that  at  that  time  there 
"were  60  per  cent,  of  the  lads  unemployed  ;  about  25 
per  cent,  were  engaged  in  casual  employment,  and 
15  per  cent,  had  obtained  employment  of  a  permanent 
nature.  The  state  of  affairs  at  the  present  time  is,  I 
believe,  unchanged." 

Exeter. — "  Majority  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty, as  ther©  are  no  local  industries.  By  local  in- 
quiries and  references  the  Postmaster  has  rendered 
assistance  to  the  boys." 

Hastings. — "  No  easjr  matter  for  boys  to  secure  em- 
ployment. They  are  recommended  for  outside  eniploy- 
ment  whenever  an  opportunity  occiirs." 

Gloucester. — "  In  most  cases  no  information  as  to 
subsequent  employment  available.  The  boys  dome- 
cimes,  however,  found  trouble  in  securing  suitable 
•employment." 

Hull. — "  Many  boj's  have  difficulty  in  securing  em- 
ployment. Parents  unable  to  bear  cost  entailed  in 
learning  trad©.  Inspector  of  messengers  has  been  able 
to  obtain  situations  m  railway  companies,  etc.,  for  a 
■considerable  number." 

Liverpool. — "  Great  difficulty  Is  experienced  hj  mes- 
sengers discharged  at  16  in  securing  outside  employ- 
ment, and  it  is  feared  that  such  employment  as  '.hey 
do  secure  is  not  generally  of  a  permanent  nature.  Com- 
paratively few  join  the  Army  and  Navy.  An  employ- 
ment register  is  kept  at  this  office  with  a  view  to  assist 
over-age  telegraph  messengers  in  securing  outside  em- 
ployment, in  which  particulars  of  qualifications,  etc., 
of  the  boys  recommended  are  recorded,  and  firms 
invited  to  apply  her©  when  they  have  suitable  vacancies 
to  offer.  Positions  have  in  this  way  been  obtained 
recently  for  about  40  boys  as  railway  booking  clerks, 
porters,  hotel  pages,  and  as  junior  clerks  in  ware- 
houses, etc." 

Norwich. — ■"  Much  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
messengers,  and  there  are  no  local  industries.  No 
opportunity  of  recommending  the  boj^s  is  lost  by  the 
Postmaster  and  his  staff." 

Oxford. — "  About  18  left  Oxford  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, which  they  were  unable  to  obtain  locally." 

Plymouth. — "Boys  out  of  employment  from  three  to 
nine  months  frequently.  The  inspectors  of  messengers 
have  found  employment  for  several.  Institute  educa- 
tional classes  have  proved  helpful." 

Wigan. — "  Some  difficulty  experienced,  but  Post- 
master has  now  arranged  with  railway  company  to  give 
preference  to  ex-messengers." 


In  two  towns  the  boys  seem  to  have  found  some  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  cmploymtnt. 

Blackpool. — "  Not  a  commercial  town,  and  few 
openings.  Four  found  difficulty,  and  were  assisted  by 
being  given  temporary  employment  as  season  postmen  ; 
three  became  sailors  and  the  rest  apprentices." 

Bolton. — "  Difficulty  experienced  through  bad  trada 
in  1904.  Postmaster  has  made  arrangements  with  tb© 
locomotive  department  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  Company  for  ex-messengers  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  cleaning  sheds." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  five  towns  there  is  the 
statement  that  boys  are  sought  by  employers  :  — 

Cardiff. — "  Messengers  are  preferred  to  ordinary  boys 
owing  to  their  special  training  and  discipline,  though 
instances  in  which  they  have  not  been  immediately 
successful  have  occurred." 

Cork. — "Messengers  sought  after  by  local  firms  to 
act  as  porters,  messengers,  etc.  Inspector  of 
messengers  interests  himself  in  trying  to  secure  employ- 
ment for  deserving  boys." 

Portsmouth. — "  No  real  difficulty,  but  quality  of  em- 
ployment obtained  does  not  compare  favourably  with 
that  offered  by  post  office.  Services  of  ex-messengers 
sought  by  local  firms." 

Stockport. — "  No  difficulty.  Railway  companies  seek 
the  services  of  these  boys,  who  are  advised  by  the  post- 
master as  occasion  offers." 

Swansea. — "  No  difficulty  experienced  by  any  of  the 
messengers,  who  are  well  fitted  by  the  training  they 
receive  at  th©  institute,  and  are  assisted  by  the  post- 
master." 


In  18  towns  we  are  told  little  or  no  difficulty  was 
experienced  : — ■ 

Barrow-in-Furness. — "No  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  employment  at  Naval  Ordnance  Works. 
Boys  are  given  ample  notice  of  the  termination  of  their 
services." 

Bath. — "  All  found  employment  in  railway  and  other 
companies,  and  were  assisted  by  members  of  the 
institute,  who  interviewed  large  firms  on  their  behalf." 

Birkenhead. — "Little  difficulty  experienced.  Post- 
master has  communicated  with  several  firms  with 
success." 

Blackburn. — "  All  found  employment,  without  assist- 
ance, as  weavers,  etc.  ;  only  one  experienced  difficulty." 

Dundee. — "All  obtained  situations  at  foundries,  etc., 
before  resigning  ;  not  necessary,  up  to  the  present,  to 
give  them  any  assistance." 

Greenock. — •"  No  difficulty  in  finding  employment  in 
the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  works." 

Grimsby. — "  Employment  as  junior  clerks,  assist- 
ants, packers,  etc.,  in  the  fish  docks  readily  obtained. 
No  necessity  to  render  the  lads  any  aid." 

Middlesbrough. — "'  Boys  readily  obtain  employment 
at  10s.  to  15s.  a  week  in  iron  works  or  shipyards.  No 
case  of  hardship  has  come  under  the  postmaster's 
notice." 

Nottingham. — "All  obtained  employment  on  rail- 
ways, at  lace  factories,  etc.  The  boys  are  recommended 
to  various  railway  companies,  etc.,  by  postmaster." 

Reading. — "  Employment  found  in  railway,  printing 
and  engineering  companies.  Boys  are  assisted  by 
secretary  of  local  Y.M.C.A.,  as  well  as  by  post  office 
staff." 

Sheffield. — "  Other  employment  readily  obtained. 
Inspectors  of  messengers  have  on  many  occasions  found 
fresh  openings  for  the  boys." 

Edinburgh. — "  With  the  exception  of  a  few  boys 
whose  characters  were  not  good,  no  difficulty  has  been 
experienced." 

Halifax. — "  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by 
the  boys  in  obtaining  outside  employment  except  in 
two  cases.  In  one  of  them  the  youth  was  out  of  work 
some  considerable  time,  and  then  joined  the  Aniiy." 

Southport. — "All  obtained  suitable  employment. 
The  postmaster  reports  that  'every'  facility  is  given 
to  the  boys  to  enable  them  to  take  up  outside  employ- 
ment." 

South  Shields. — "No  difficulty  experienced  except  in 
one  case,  in  which  the  boy  had  to  wait  about  two 
months  for  a  vacancy." 

Sunderland. — ^'  Chiefly  employed  as  apprentices  in 
shipyards.  Employment  secured  in  all  cases  before 
services  terminated.    No  official  assistance  needed." 

Warrington. — "No  special  difficulty.  As  Warring- 
ton is  a  manufacturing  centre  there  i=;  a  constant 
demand,  and  no  assistance  is  necessary." 
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Wolverhampton. — "All  secured  employment.  Assist- 
ance given  by  post  office  staff  has  proved  entirely 
successful." 

York. — No  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
suitable  employment." 

In  the  following  14  towns  there  is  apparently  no 
gi-eat  difficulty,  though  occasionally  we  see  boys  have  to 
be  retained  till  they  can  find  jobs,  and  in  some  cases 
the  information  in  the  posseesion  of  the  writers  is 
apparently  vague :  — 

Aberdeen. — •"  No  great  difficulty  experienced,  though 
boys  showed  no  anxiety  to  find  employment  for  them- 
Kelves.  Twenty  obtained  situations  through  Telegraph 
[Messengers'  Employment  Bureau,  which  advertised 
in  local  press  and  circulated  notices  among  principal 
employers." 

Bradford. — •"  As  a  rule,  the  boys  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  other  employment." 

Brighton. — "  Majority  experience  no  difficulty.  Post- 
master has  canvassed  the  local  tramway  and  omnibus 
offices,  and  has  obtained  Corporation  employment  for 
several  boys." 

Leeds. — "All  believed  to  have  found  suitable  em- 
ployment. List  of  firms  offering  situations  kept  by 
the  postmaster.  Places  found  for  nine  boys  in  last 
three  months." 

Leicester. — "In  cases  of  difficulty  assistance  given 
by  postmaster,  who  found  employment  for  32  of  the  45 
ex-messengers  (discharged  at  16  in  three  years  1904-6). 
Local  employers  usually  willing  to  engage  these  lads." 

Manchester. — "  Of  these  40  found  employment  for 
themselves,  and  39  through  Telegraph  Messangers'  Em- 
ployment Bureau.  In  20  cases  it  is  not  known  what 
became  of  the  lads." 

Newcastle. — "There  are  not  many  cases  where  boys 
do  not  readily  find  something  else  to  do.  In  cases  of 
difficulty  the  lads'  services  are  continued  until  em- 
ployment found." 

Newport. — ■"  Employment  obtained  in  Great  West- 
ern Railway,  ironworks,  etc.,  also  at  sea.  Services  ex- 
tended in  some  cases  beyond  16  years  of  age  till  em- 
ployment found." 

Oldham. — "Able  in  most  cases  to  obtain  permanent 
employment,  but  too  old  at  16  to  enter  cotton  spin- 
ning trade.     No  assistance  called  for." 

Preston. — "Employment  obtained  as  apprentices, 
clerks,  etc.    Services  retained  until  situations  found." 

Stoke-on-Trent.—"  Situations  obtained  without 
much  difficulty.  Inspector  of  messengers  has  found 
employment  for  several  of  the  lads  by  interviewing 
local  firms.  In  some  cases  boys  employed  as  auxiliary 
postmen  until  employment  obtained." 

Southampton.  —  "Little  difficulty  experienced. 
Majority  go  to  sea.  Every  effort  would  be  made  to 
assist  a  deserving  messenger  if  his  own  efforts  unsuc- 
cessful." 

West  Hartlepool. — "  Messengers  fairly  successful  in 
obtaining  employment  in  shipyards,  engine  works,  etc. 
Boys  enter  their  names  on  lists  kept  by  the  firms,  and 
are  sent  for  as  required.  They  are  retained  for  a  few 
months  beyond  16  if  necessary." 

In  three  towns  there  seems  to  be  no  decisive  evi- 
dence either  way. 

Glasgow. — "No  information  available  as  to  employ- 
ment obtained  or  difficulty  was  experienced.  An  ad- 
vertisement was  inserted  in  a  local  paper  and  10,000 
notices  calling  attention  to  the  supply  of  _  messengers 
were  distributed  to  warehouses,  etc.,  but  did  not  meet 
with  much  success." 

Huddersfield. — "No  particulars  available,  but  be- 
lieved to  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  outside  employ- 
ment.   Official  assistance  stated  to  be  unnecessary." 

Birmingham. — No  information  availabk.  Messen- 
gers' Institute  to  be  formed  if  possible. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  interview 
the  postmasters  themselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  value  to  attach  to 
written  expressions  of  opinion.  The  Post  Office  local 
a-athorities  may  very  likely  be  satisfied  ,  if  boys  _  get 
some  kii>d  of  a  job  soon  after  discharge,  even  if  it  is 
of  a  low  grade. 


LONDON. 

In  the  cases  of  the  London  returns  it  is  evideaift 
from  the  replies  that  not  very  much  is  known  of  tie- 
fate  of  the  boys,  'and  the  enquiry  we  have  made  oif' 
boys  from  the  E.G.  and  S.E.  districts  seems  to  show 
that  more  difficulty  in  getting  good  work  is  really 
found  by  the  boys  than  is  known  to  the  authorities. 

Of  the  London  offices,  one,  Paddington,  says  there  is- 
much  difficulty  ;  four,  the  Central  Telegraph,  Western, 
South-Western,  and  Battersea  branches,  say  there  is= 
difficulty  ;  one,  the  Eastenr,  gives  no  information  of 
a  decisive  character ;  four  say  they  know  of  very  little- 
difficulty — Indoor,  West  Central,  South-Eastern,  Nor- 
wood, and  North-Western  ;  and  two  say  there  is  no 
difficulty — ^Northern  and  East  Central  and  Foreign. 

Paddington. — "Judging  by  the  length  of  timewhiab- 
often  elapses  between  the  application  from  a  prospeiv- 
tive  employer  for  a  certificate  of  character  and  the 
date  of  discharge,  it  is  thouight  that  the  boys  who  are 
thrown  upon  the  labour  mar^ket  at  16  years  of  age 
have  much  difficulty  in  making  a  fresh  start  in  life. 
Certainly  difficulty  is  experienosd  in  obtaining  situa- 
tions for  them  before  they  leave  the  service.  In  many- 
cases  nothing  is  heard  of  the  boys  after  leaving ;. 
nothing  can  thersfore  be  said  about  them." 

W.  District. — "  Th©  time  spent  in  the  service  of  the- 
department,  viz.  :  14  to  16,  is  the  age  when  lade  are 
capable  of  gaining  the  elementary  knowledge  in  com- 
mercial life,  _  or  at  trades,  and  they  find  more  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  suitable  situations  when  discharged 
at  16  than  they  would  at  14  years  of  age." 

S.W.  District. — "The  difficulty  as  a  rule  arises  fi-om= 
the  age  of  the  messenger.  In  many  instances  the  pro- 
spective employer  requires  boys  who  have  just  left- 
school,  or  youths  18  years  of  age  of  a  stronger  appear- 
ance." 

Battersea. — "  Two  ex-messengers  secured  employment 
on  Electric  Railway.  Several  others  were  employed  by- 
local  firms.  Many  of  the  lads,  however,  had  difficulty 
in  securing  situations  after  leaving  the  service.  I  am- 
hoping  that  the  Naval  Wireless  Telegraphy  will  absorb- 
some  of  the  boys." 

Central  Telegraph. — "  Most  of  the  boys  under  notice 
to  leave  asked  for  and  obtaiaed  an  extension  of  time- 
as  they  had  not  found  other  situations  during  their 
month's  notice.  The  circular  to  outside  employers  was- 
not  issued  from  this  office  till  1906.  Since  then  two- 
messengers  obtained  situations  in  this  way  in  that  year 
and  10  in  1907." 

*Eastern  District. — "About  seven  applications  per 
month  are  received  here  from  private  employers  re- 
specting character  of  boys,  but  very  few  applications 
are  now  received  at  this  office  for  boys  to  fill  situations,, 
and,  in  fact,  only  about  one  such  direct  application 
from  employers  is  receiTed  monthly." 

*W.C.  District. — "As  far  as  is  known  the  lads  have 
not  experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  outside- 
employment  after  leaving  the  service." 

Indoor  Boy  Messengers. — "  So  far  as  is  known  very 
little  difficulty  h^ajs  been  experienced  by  the  discharged 
messengers  in  securing  suitable  mployment." 

tS.E.  District. — "  It  is  not  thought  that  boys  have- 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  situations  at  this  age; 
There  is  no  Imowledge  here  that  such  is  the  case." 

Norwood. — "  As  far  as  is  known  boys  obtain  outside- 
employment  with  very  little  difficulty.    In  cases  where- 
outside  employment  has  not  beetn  obtained  before 
leaving  the  service  the  boys  suit  themselves  very 
quickly." 

N.W.  District. — "  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  the  dis- 
charged messengers  find  other  employment  pretty- 
readily." 

N. — "  In  most  cases  none  of  the  lads  discharged  had' 
any  difficulty  in  finding  employment." 

+E.C. — "It  cannot  be  said  whether  any  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  1904  and  1905.  No  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  for  several  months  past  in  obtaining  other 
employment  for  ex-telegraph  messengers  of  this 
district." 


*These  were  the  two  districts  inquired  into  in  1906,  and  the  results  show  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
both. 

tThe  268  replies  from  the  boys  quoted  and  analysed  above  (pp.  14-17)  are  from  these  two  districts.  

JS'-OTK—BefereMCs  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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CONCIUSIOX. 

It   is   certainly  true   that   the  pcistal  authorities 
are  making  conisiderable  efforts  to  help  the  boys.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  very  large  extension  of 
technical  training  while  they  are  in  the  Post  Office 
service  might  fit  the  boys  for  future  industrial  life. 
ContinuaUon  In  Professor  Sadler's  recent  book  he  calls  attention 
to    the    parasitic    character    of    some    forms  of 
chcu'here      in'ii^stry,  and  the  injury  to  the  national  life  in  the 
M  E  Sadfer   '^^^l^S        °^  ^^^i  physical  and  moral  capital  of  the 
1907      '  i'lsing  generation.    "  In  this  matter,"  he  says,  "  great 
Government  departments  are  to  blame."    In  a  foot- 
note he  quotes  a  recent  letter  in  the  "  Times,"  in  which, 
after  setting  out  the  facts  that  many  of  the  best  lads 
attending  the  elementary  schools  are  attracted  to-  the 
Post  Office,  and  then  find  themselves  discharged  and 
obliged  to  go  out  as  "  pages,  hall-boys,  and  errand 
boys,"  the  writer  describes  an  attempt  at  Brighton  to 
arrange  for  telegraph  boys  to  enter  the  Municipal  Tech- 
nical College.    The  lads  are  being  enrolled  in  various 
trade  classes,  and  it  is  stated  that  their  hours  on  duty 
will  be  so  arranged  that  regularity  of  attendance  will 
be  ensured.   He  suggests  that  "  in  future  telegraph  mes- 
sengers should  be  engaged  only  upon  the  condition 
that  teisluiical  education  shall  be  compulsory  during 
the  two  years  that  the  boys  are  required,  and  that 
facilities  will  be  made  for  their  attendance  at  these 
classes."    Though,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  Post  Office 
memorandum,  classes  have  been  arranged  by  the  postal 
authorities  for  the  boys,  they  have  been  so  far  mainly 
directed  to  preparation  for  the  soi-ters'  eixaminations. 
The  boys  complain,  too,  that  they  often  leave  work 
too  late  to  attend.    To  be  really  effective  any  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  education  should  be  of   a  wider 
character,  and  unless  all  the  boys  can  be  absorbed 
in  the  service,  skilled  employment  classes  of  many 
kinds  should  not  only  be  provided,  but  be  part  of  the 
compulsory  service  of  the  by.    Evening  classes  lare 
not  satisfactory.    After  a  long  day's  work  the  boys 
-  are  much  too  tired  to  profit  by  them.    If  the  Govern- 
ment boldly  had  a  half-time   system,   or   made  the 
messengers   attend   technical   schools   three  or  four 
mornings  or  afternoons  a  week,  they  might,  perhaps, 
really  benefit  by  their  time  in  the  Post  Office.  We 
would  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  Government  ought 
to  be  a  model  employer,  and  that  public  opinion  would 
certainly  support  any  proper  scheme,  and  would  agree 
to  an  expenditure  of  public  monej'^.    Such  a  scheme 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  while  proper  technical 
schools  are  not  provided  in  so  many  of  the  towns,  bnt 
it  might  be  worked  out  where  good  schools  exist,  which 
could  be  subsidised  by  the  postal  authorities.   To  start 
classes  independently  would,  of  course,  be  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  the  rural  districts  present  almost 
insuperable  difficulties.    It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
the  Government  have  been  feeling  their  way  in  the 
provision  of  classes.    We  fear,  however,  that  to  make 
an  efficient  system  of  education  might  be  more  costly 
than  a  complete  reform  of  the  whole  conditions  of 
employment,  and  it  is  always  better  to  let  boys  be; 
trained  in  connection  with  the  industry  in  which  they 
are  engaged  than  to  allow  boys  in  another  occupation 
to  attend  classes  for  a  trade  of  which  they  have  no 
practical  working  experience.   We  are  not  sure,  there- 
fore, whether  any  efforts  to  fit  the  boys  for  outside 
employment  are  not  likely  to  be  abortive.   The  opinion 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  the 
unfitness  of  the  boys  is  very  striking.    A  report  of 
their  board  meeting  gives  the  following  account  of  their 
reception  of  the  Postmaster-General's  circular:- — 

"  An  appeal  from  the  Manchester  Postmaster  to 
employers  to  facilitate  the  engagement  of  telegraph 
messengers  on  leaving  the  service  of  the  Department  at 
16  years  of  age  was  laid  before  the  board.  It  was 
resolved  to  point  out  to  the  Postmaster  that  such  boys 
are  wholly  unfitted  for  service  in  a  merchant's  office, 
and  that,  although  they  are  sometimes  engaged  on 
works  in  various  capacities,  their  age  tells  against 
them.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by  some  members 
of  the  board  that  opportunities  should  be  given  to  the 
boys  to  continue  in  the  telegraph  service  as  operatives, 
as  was  the  practice  in  the  varioiis  telegraph  companies 
when  taken  over  by  the*  Government.  The  Manchester 
Postmaster  is  to  be  asked  to  forward  this  expression 
of  the  views  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  to  the  Post- 
master-General. " 

We  think  it  is  obvious  that  a  different  system  from 


the  present  must  be  devised  which  will  not  turn 
adrift  so  very  large  a  number  of  unsikilled  boys  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  their  life.  That 
the  pay  is  fairly  good,  while  it  lasts,  is  not  any  excuse 
for  the  Post  Office  if  it  is  permanently  handicapping 
a  number  of  the  brightest  boys  from  the  elementary 
schools,  and  we  believe  that  this  is  the  case.    It  is 
no  valid  excuse  to    say  that   in   other  branches  of 
industry  errand  boys  are  employed  with  no  better 
prospects.    That  begs  the  whole  question  as  to  whether 
we  have  a  right  to  use  up  boy  labour  because  it  is 
cheap,  and  teach  the  boys  nothing  for  their  future  use- 
fulness to  the  community.    It  is  not,  of  course,  the 
business  of  investigatoi-s   to   advise    a  Government 
Department  how  to  organise  its  work,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  officials  are  anxious  to  do  their  best 
for  the  boys,  and  we  venture  to  make  some  suggestions 
for    their    consideration.    We    gladly  recognise  that 
efforts  are  made  to  find  employment  for  some  of  the 
boys.    Circulars  have  been  issued  to  employers — one 
quite  recently—but  this  is  only  a  palliative.    The  only 
permanently    satisfactory    reform    would     be  one 
which  brought  the  number  of  boys  and  men  employed  by 
the  Post  Office  into  such  pr'oportion  that  all  boys  who 
behaved  themselves,  and  showed  an  interest  in  their 
work,  could  be  absorbed  into  the  higher  posts.  More 
stringent  conditions  might  perhaps  be  made  at  entry. 
A  good  physique  and  a  better  standard  of  intellectual 
attainments  should  be  insisted  on  then,  rather  than  a 
height  limit,  and  a  stiff  examination  imposed  later  in 
their  career.    The  rigid  requirement  as  to  height, 
indeed,  strikes  us  as  merely  departmental  red  tape. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
Open  Sorters'  Examination  being  abolished,  and  these 
posts  confined  entirely  to  the  boys.    This,  however,  is 
not  enough    alone.    In   spite   of    the   claim  Army 
reservists  have  upon  the  State,  we  do  not  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  displace  the  boys.  Arrangements 
for  teaching  soldiers  a  trade  while  on  service  or  for 
fitting  them  foT  more  skilled  posts  than  at  present  are 
most  desirable,  but  if  nothing  of  this  kind  is  done,  and 
other  posts  cannot  be  found  for  them,  it  would  be 
better  either  frankly  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Post  Office 
altogether  or  else  to  employ  them  in  the  place  of  boys 
altogether.    The  expenses  of    men  would  doubtleiss 
be  greater,  but   the  Treasury  must  not  be  allowed 
to  make   of    the    Post    Office  what    is  described 
so  ably  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  as  a  parasitic  trade* — 
one  which  is  made  to  pay  by  means  of  low  wages, 
which  can  only  be  accepted  by  the  workers  as  part  of 
'their  keep  because  tihey  are  living  with  parents  or  the 
like. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  so  drastic  a  change  is  not 
necessary.  If  soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  oust  the  boys 
from  postmen's  jobs,  and  if  the  other  posts  as  sorters, 
etc.,  are  limited  to  them,  a  large  number  would  be 
absorbed.  To  absorb  all  it  might  be  necessary  to 
lengthen  the  boy's  services  as  messengers.  With  cer- 
tainty of  employment  they  would  enter  the  service  at 
an  apprentice's  wage  and  be  ready  to  go  on  as 
messengers  till  a  later  period.  The  mere  lengthening 
of  their  service  by  a  year  would  reduce  the  numbers 
by  a  third.  It  would  probably  be  desirable,  however, 
in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  whole  service,  to 
take  them  on  at  15  from  the  secondary  schools,  or  to 
give  them  some  hours  off  in  the  d.aytime  for  educa- 
tion. An  apprentice  is  often  bound  from  14  or  15 
to  21,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  not  carefully  consider  a  scheme  of  training  for 
the  Postal  Service  on  the  lines  of  apprenticeship. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  again  that  we  are  convince  1 
that  the  postal  authorities  are  anxious  to  do  their  best 
for  the  boys,  and  the  above  memorandum  which  has 
been  supplied  to  us  evidences  their  desire  to  help  them 
in  every  way.  We  submit,  however,  that  much  larger 
reforms  are  needed  than  have  at  present  been  achieved, 
and  that  the  facts  we  have  elicited  in  this  inquiry 
should  be  very  carefully  considered.  The  postal 
authorities  have  given  us  all  the  information  in  their 
possession,  and  have  furnished  us  with  the  addresses 
of  boys  which  have  been  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
follow  up  their  subsequent  career.  They  have  not, 
of  course,  been  able  to  make  much  ijivestigation  them- 
selves, and  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  after  history 
of  the  boys  is  very  evident  from  the  replies  of  the 
local  officers.  We  submit  these  remarks,  therefore,  to 
the  Commission  with  a  confident  hope  that  the  Post- 
master-General will  consider  them  carefully— actuated 
as  we  believe  him  to  be  by  the  same  spirit  .is  that 


NOTE. — Beferetioes  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
paqe-numberiri'y  in  brackets. 
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in  which  the  investigation  has  been  made,  viz.,  an 
earnest  desire  to  improve  the  position  and  prospects 
ot  the  boy  messengers,  and  to  remove  from  the  Post 


Office  any  possibility  of  the  stigma  which  attaches  to 
certain  branches  of  industry  that  they  are  "  parasitic  " 
in  character.  § 


SCHEDULES  OF  LIVERPOOL  INQUIRY  BY  MR.  D'AETH. 


Addendum  A.— Schedule  op  Returns  in  Response  to  the  Inquiry  Form. 

l^OTES  on  the  SCHEDULE.-The  numbers  in  the  fir^t  column  indicate  which  of  the  inquiry  forms  sent  out  weie 
returned  •  they  commence  with  the  lads  who  left  m  1904.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  earlier  forms  are  fuller, 
the  lads  having  been  away  longer  from  the  Post  Office,  and  their  occupations  are  also  slightly  more  mature  m 
consequence.  In  these  cases  too,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  returns  were  sent  back  marked  Gone  away,  Not 
known  "  This  latter  fact  will  tend  to  bring  down  slightly  the  general  average  of  maturity  ot  oecupation. 
Of  the  forms  not  returned  an  abnormal  proportion  will  be  from  those  engaged  in  away  occupations  :  army,  seamen, 
stewards,  emigrated,  &c. ;  e.g.  of  six  forms  which  have  been  returned  too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  schedule, 
two  are  from  seamen,  and  one  refers  to  a  boy  in  Australia. 


Subsequent  Occupation. 


Has  P.O. 
Improved 
Chances. 


(a)  Errand  boy,  bread  shop. 

(b)  Navy 
Various;  not  stated... 
Office  clerk   


Engineers'  apprentice 

{a)  Soldier,    {b)  Back  in  Post 
Office 

Printing  apprentice  ... 

(rt)  Jimior  clerk,    (b)  Steward 


(o)  Crane  lad.      (b)  Engine 
cleaner 

Warehouse  packer   

(«)  Page,    (i)  Steward 

{a)  Cotton  sample  lad  ;  (i) 
now  Salesman 

Dyer   

G-as  attendant,  &c  


{a)  Railway  telegraph  messen- 
ger,   (b)  Shipping  clerk 

G-ardening      ...   ■ 

*Metal  worker   

Grocers'  attendant   


Engine  cleaner   

Apprentice,  bricklaying 

(a)  Timekeeper,  (b)  Tea  mixer 

(a)   Office  work,    (i)  Motor- 
car apprentice 
Painting  and  paperhanging... 


Gardening 


Chemist  apprentice 
Grocery  trade  ... 


*  Smithy  work 

(a)  Clerk,    (b)  Electrician  in 
U.S.A. 

Clprk  

Clerk   _ 

Various ;    tow    drawing  a 
hand -cart 


No 

No 

**No 


No 

*No 
No 

No 

No 
No 

*No 

No 
*No 


Yes 

No 
tNo 

No 


No 

*No 

*No 
No 

*No 


*No 


No 
No 

No 
Not  at  all 
No 


Time  Out  of 
Work. 


Not  stated 

3  weeks 
7  months 


Nil 

Not  stated 

Nil 
Nil 

3  months 

10  weeks 

4  months 

tNil 

6  months 
A  week 


NU 

Nil 
4  months 

Nil 


Nil 

3  moLtbs 

4  weeks 

4  weeks 
6  months 

Nil 


Not  long 
Nil 


3  months 
2  months 

Nd 

2  months 

3  months 


New  Wage?. 


6/- 

6/-  14/- 
5/-  12/6 


7/- 


10/- 
(a)  6/8    (b)  15/- 


la)  10/-    (b)  15/- 

9/- 

(a)  2/6  week 

(b)  £3  month 
Now  £70  a  year 

16/-  a  week 
16/- 


(«)9/-  11/- 
(b)  15/-  £1 
16/- 
11/6 

12/-  24/- 


4/-  upwards 

(«.)17/-  (i)14/. 

(«)    7/-  (b)7l- 
5d.  per  hour 

13/-  15/- 


4/-  22/- 


10/- 

(«.)8/-,10/-  (&). 

18,'-  now 
20/-  30/. 
6/.  13/- 


Remarks. 


*ThiDk  the  lime  I  spent  in  Post  Office  was 
wasted ;  on  leaving,  you  apply  in  an 
office  ;  have  to  start  as  an  office  boy  at  5/-. 

I  just  put  the  time  in  at  the  Post  Office 
till  I  was  old  enough  to  go  io  my  trade. 

*A8  you  must  be  under  16  to  go  to  a  trade. 


The  Government  should  try  to  find  us  em- 
ployment on  condition  that  we  served  a 
short  time  in  Army  or  Navy. 


Left  Post  Office  at  16. 

Found  it  very  difficult  to  get  work ;  note 

drop  in  wage. 
*Sorry  I  ever  went.    fLeft  of  my  own 

accord . 

*A  waste  of  time  ;  if  I  had  known  that  I 
should  have  had  to  leave,  I  should  never 
have  started  ;  it  was  by  a  mere  chance 
that  I  got  a  situation  after  leaving  Post 
Office  ;  the  work  that  I  have  now  is  not 
suitable  for  when  I  get  into  manhood. 


*Was  too  old  to  be  bound  as  apprentice. 

|I  think  it  is  hard  to  get  work. 
Very  dieappomted  at  leaving ;  son  of  a 

dock  labourer,  who  thought  he  had 

planted  him  out  well  for  life. 
Left  Post  Office  at  16. 

*I  was  studying  for  the  next  exam,  for 

Post  Office  clerk. 
*  Simply  wasted  ;  and  has  ruined  many  a 

lad. 

I  was  18  when  I  left,  and  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  employment ;  I 
was  neither  man  nor  boy  (cf.  htter).* 

*In  my  case  the  2  years  I  was  employed  in 
Post  Office  were  quite  lost,  and  of  no 
value  to  me  as  a  reference  for  my  present 
work. 

Was  very  disappointed  at  leaving. 

*They  were  just  the  reverse ;  after  fome- 
times  earning  10/-  in  the  Post  Office,  I 
had  to  accept  a  situation  at  4/-. 

*Intends  to  read  for  Holy  Orders. 


Now  aged  19. 


§  Industrial  Democracy,  pp.  749-750  : — 
If  a  trade  is  carried  on  entirely  by  the  labour  of  boys  and  girls  and  is  supplied  with  successive  relays  who  are  dismissed 
as  soon  as  they  become  adults,  tlie  mere  fact  that  the  employers  pay  what  seems  a  good  subsistence  wage  to  the  young 
people  does  not  prevent  the  trade  from  being  economically  parasitic  (    .    .    .    Tlie  cost  of  boys  and  girls  to  the 
■-community  includes  not  only  their  daily  bread  between  13  and  21,  but  also  their  nurture  from  birth  to  tlie  age  of  beginning 
work,  and  tlieir  maintenance  as  adult  citizens  and  parents). 

Pp.  758    .    .    .     Tlie  strongest  competitors  for  the  world's  custom    .   .    .    will  be  the  regulated  industries  on 
he  one  hand,  and  the  parasitic  trades  on  the  other. 
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Subsequent  Ocoupation. 


Cotton  brukei'"B  offiot  .  {bj 
Theatrical  business 
Garlening 

Errand  boy.  (a)  Cycle  manii- 

fastory.    [b)  Printer's 
'■'Vanman 
Gardening 


(a)  Porter,    (i)  Clerk 
(«)  Van  lad.    [b]  Railway  ... 
(a)  Labourer  in  oil  cake  mills. 
(b,  Dock  labouring 


Electric  engineering  appren- 
tice 

Errand  boy.    {b)  Packer 


(a)  Painting,    {b]  Now  gone 

to  sea 
Gardeniog 


Grocer' s  assistant 
Shipwright  apprentice 

Warehouse  lad 

Army  (R.A.M.C.)  ... 


(a)  Dock  labouring,    (b)  To 

ijacconist  shop 
Steward 

*Clerk  


(a)  Cellar  boy  in  public  •houB? 

(b)  At  docks 
Engineer  apprentice ... 
*Gone  to  America 


(«)  Sawmill  labourer.  (i)Army 

(1st  Cheshire) 
Army  (2Qd  Grenadier  Guards) 
(a)  Billiard-marker.  (i)Barman 
Steward 

Clerk  

Glasscutting  ... 

(rt)  Foundry  labourer,  (b)*... 

Royal  Na'vy  .. 

Met  senger  on  C  jrporation  staff 

Clerk  

(a)  Oil  mill  worker,    {b)  Bar- 
man 


(a)  L.  &  N.W.  Railway  lug- 
gage ro'>m.    (b)  * 


Ha,  P.O. 
Improved 
Chances. 


No 
No 

No 
*No 


No 
No 

^Decidedly  not 


*Cjrtainly  not 

No 
*No 

Yes 

* 

Yes 

No 
*No 
tNo 

No 


No,  decidedly 
No,  waste  of 
time 

*No 


Yes 

Yes,  decidedly 
No 


|a)  Railwiy  porter,    (i)  C jr- 
poration lampman 
Vario'is 

(rt)  Corporation  tram  ■  sheds. 

(b)  Farming 
(«i    Labourer    in  chemical 

works.    (J)  Oil  cake  mill 
(a)  Ctiaeker  on  railway,  (h) 

Storekeeper    under  Dock 

Board 


Not  in  my  case 

No 
No 

*No 

*No 


Time  Out  of 
Wort. 


NU 

3  months 
NU 

9  months 
Nil 


Nil 
3  months 
2  months 


Nil 

3  months 

Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


9  months 
Nil 
Nil 

3  weeks 
3  months 


12  months 
Nil 

1  month 

6  weeks 


Nil 

Nil 
9  raonths 


Nil 


Nil 
Not  a  week 

NU 

3  weeks 


New  Wages. 


(«)5/-,12/-  {b)- 
16/- 

(«)  4/6    {b'j  *6i- 

15/- 
II/.  24/- 


(a)10/.  (4)18/- 
(a)10/  (6)18/. 
(«)  13/. 


11/-  at  present 

tio/- 

7/-  12/- 


16/. 
7/-  12/- 


13/- 

(«)  12/.  16/-  {b)- 
£3  a  month 
12/. 

2/6  upwards 
(«)  12/- 


(«)5/-  {b)UI- 
£35/-  per  month 

61-  £1 
6/.  12/. 
'12/- 


ih  16/. 
(«)  14/- 


11/. 


(«)i6/.  {b)n/. 

(«)"20/- 
(fl)lO/-  (i)15/- 
(«)  15/- 


Remarks. 


"Quite  satisfied  with  present  job. 


*Ihe  money  is  rather  too  small  for  a  boy 

of  my  age. 
♦Hopes  to  joia  the  Army  presently. 
*I  think  had  I  not  been  in  the  Post  OflBce 

I  should  have  been  in  a  far  better  position, 

than  I  am  to-day. 


*After  serving  5  years  with  the  Post  OfiScOy 
which  may  have  been  better  strved  at  a 
trade,  I  found  on  being  stopped  that 
there  was  nothing  in  front  of  me  only 
labouring  ;  left  at  18. 

*While  I  was  employed  in  toe  Post  Of&.'e 
I  was  waiting  for  the  job  I  am  now  at. 

*I  reckoned  my  chances  were  spoiled  ;  even 
now  I  can't  find  work  with  sufficient 
monejt  to  keep  me  (age  19). 

Left  at  18. 

*The  chances  are  all  right  for  bojs  that 
don't  want  a  trade,  but  it  spoils  a  lad 
from  getting  a  trade. 

*Most  certainly  not  in  my  case  ;  I  find  in 
most  cases  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  suitable- 
job  at  the  age  of  16. 

FUled  in  by  brother  ;  he  said  if  he  strvei 
3  years  in  Army  and  did  not  want  to  stop' 
in  he  could  get  to  be  a  postmm. 


*My  intentions  were  to  work  myself  on  in 
the  Post  Office. 

*With  influence.  tSeeing  that  most  em- 
ployers prefer  boys  who  have  jast  left 
school. 


*Hi8  father  £  ends  the  return ;  he  is  much  dis- 
appointed at  his  son  leaving  Post  Ofiice, 
but  the  lad  is  now  doing  well  in  America. 


*It  was  against  my  wish  to  leave. 
*His  father  writes,  be  has  left  home  and 

have  not  seen  him  for  nearly  2  years. 
Information  given  by  his  sister. 


To  be  really  candid,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
ever  went  into  the  Post  Office  on  account 
of  the  dirty  way  they  treat  the  lads  at 
the  age  of  IG.  It  is  about  time  some- 
thing was  done  for  them. 

*Resigned  my  position  on  the  railway 
and  applied  to  various  firms  for  a  situa- 
tion as  junior  clerk,  refused  on  ground  of 
in  experience.  I  then  became  a  pupil  at 
Skerry's  College,  Bold  Street,  where  I 
studied  shorthand,  book-keeping,  and 
general  office  work.  I  again  applied  for 
a  situation,  and  was  again  refused  on 
account  of  my  being  rather  too  old.  jl 
consider  that  I  wasted  2  years.  Had  I 
not  been  a  telegraph  messenger  I  might 
have  been  at  a  good  trade.  I  think  that 
the  most  degrading  part  of  the  business 
when  leaving  the  Post  Office  was  that  of 
being  asked  to  joio  the  Army,  and  the 
advantagfs  of  doing  so. 

Would  go  back  to  Post  Office  if  po-sible, 
left  at  17. 


*I  thought  the  Post  Office  was  bett(  r  than 
a  trade. 

*I  thought  that  I  would  be  kept  on  as 
postman ;  I  had  the  choice  of  a  trade 
when  I  left  school,  but,  to  my  sorrow, 
I  chose  the  Post  OSiop. 


NOTE.—Befere7ioes  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  lieports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  images  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
jpage-numheriug  in  brackets 
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Subsequent  OccupaUon. 


Has  P.O. 
Improved 
Chances. 


Clerk 


Carpenter 

[a)  Steward.    (A)  L.  and 
Railway  gooJs  porter 

V<)  Docks.    (J)  Steward 


Railway  work 

(a)  Foundry  moulder  (appren- 
tice). (A)  Labourer  in  biscuit 
factory 

Dyeing   

{a)   Clerk.     {b)  Re  -  entered 

Post  Office  as  sorter 
Porter  ... 
Went  to  sea  ... 
Corporation  messenger 


179  Butcher's  assistant 

180  Corporation  tram^"  ays 


Baiman 

(a)  Bottler  in  brewery.  {b) 
Poiter  on  L.  &  Y.  Rail- 
way 

{a)  Errand  I oy  f-Dr/i///  Dispatch). 

[b]  Corporation  sweeper 
Clerk   [a)   Office  [h)  L.  &  Y. 

Railway 


(ff)  Lift  attendant,  (i)  Engine- 
driver,  L.  &  Y.  RailwaT 

'a)  Conductor  on  Mersey  Rail- 
way, [b]  Cleanf  r  on  L.  &  Y. 
Railway. 

Scientific  instrument  making 


Printer 


Pawnbroking  apprentice 
Teacher 


{a)  General  labourer.  [b, 
Steward 

(«)  Porter,  (i)  Army  (Dragoon 
Guards) 


(«)   Cooper.        {b)  Builder's 
labourer 

[a)  .    (i)  Steering 

Railway 

[a)  Sign  -writing,    [b]  Electri- 
cian 

[a)  In  milk-house,    [b)  Laun- 
dry driver 


213    Clerk  at  forwarding  agents  .. 


Time  Out  of 
Work. 


215 


218 
219 


2?0 
221 


(«)  Paiut  works,  (b)  Cleaner, 
L.  &  N.W.R. 


(«)  Confectioner,    {b)  Butcher 
(a)  Railway  potter.     [b]  Ap- 
prentice to  a  trade 


Painter's  appret  tice 
BarjTian 


♦No 


No 

No 


*No 


No 
*No 


No 
No 

Yes 

*No 


No 

*No 

No 

*No 


No 

*Certainly  not 


Yes 
*No 

No 

*CertaiDly  not 


*No 
*Ye8 


■Decidedly  not 
*No 

«No 

Yes 
Certainly  tot 

* 

* 
*No 

*No 


No 
*No 


No 

No,   I  don't 
tVink  so 


Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


2  months 


Nil 
2  weeks 


Nil 

7  weeks 
Nil 
Nil 


3  months 
Nil 

Some  weeks 
Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


3  months 


Nil 
f 


3  months 
3  months 

7  months 

1  week 

Nil 
1  month 

Nil 
9  weeks 


3  Dconths 
2  months 


3  months 

8  weeks 


New  Wages. 


15/- 


10/- 

(«)  £2  IOh.  per 
month,  [b)  14/- 
a  week 

b)  £3  per  month 


(«)  4/.  (J)  18/- 


(fl)  6/-  15/G 

9/- 
15/- 


Remarks. 


♦Because  at  the  age  of  16  you  have  to 
take  practically  the  same  wages  as  boys 
leaving  school. 

Left  at  18. 


*I  was  better  ofi  in  the  Post  Office,  aud  if 
there  are  any  vacancies  I  would  willinglj 
come  back  again. 


8/-  7/ 


&  Uve  in 

25/- 


21/- 
12/-  14/- 


(«)6/.  [h)- 
(a)  10/-  and  food 


(<?)  13/-  (i)  19/. 
(a)  10/-    (A)  21/- 


2  Jd .  per  hour  day 
work ;  3|d.  per 
hour  piece  work 
4/-  10/6 


From  5/- 
£21— £25  a  year 


{^)  10/- 


*Two  years  thrown  away. 


See  letter. 


*Ev6rybody  seems  to  prefer  lads  straight 
from  school ;  I  thought  when  I  joined 
the  Post  Office  that  I  would  eventually 
become  a  postman,  and  I  believe  other 
lads  do  when  they  join. 

*Left  at  18  ;  I  had  to  take  any  situati 
could  possibly  get. 


18/- 

(«)6/-  (4)16/- 
19/- 


(«)  6/-  {i)  18/- 
and  commission 
(4/.,  6/-  a  week) 


{a)  12/- 


(«)  14/- 
(«)  12/- 


4J  Ui- 
8/-  i  live  in  : 
■20/-  if  out 


*I  consider  the  time 
Office  wasted. 


I  spent  in  the  ost 


*  Whenever  you  applied  for  work  you  were 
asked  what  experience  you  have  had,  and 
when  you  mention  the  Post  Office  they 
would  tell  you  that  ycu  were  of  no  use  to 
them — that  is,  of  course,  in  commercial 
offices. 


*I  think  that  a  youth  has  very  little 
chance  of  getting  a  suitable  situation 
once  ho  is  dismissed  from  the  Post  Office. 


*Owing  to  my  age,  I  wfs  unable  tojbe 
app rem  iced  to  any  trade  ami  I  was  very 
fortunate  in  getting  my  present  posi- 
tion. 

*Kept  me  backward  as  to  pay. 

*ror  general  iiiformation  and  fundamental 
business  routiae.  fAffer  a  she  rt  holiday 
and  preparation. 

*My  intentions  were  to  become  a  sorter; 
after  having  to  leave  I  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do,  being  too  old  f(  r  a  trade. 

*Hi8  father  writes  :  I  think  his  time  was 
wasted;  he  was  reccmmended  to  join  the 
Army  as  the  only  way  of  securing  em- 
ployment; I  would  not  fend  a  dog  to  the 
Post  Office  as  a  messenger-  -it  is  the 
reciuiting  ground  for  the  Army. 

*Left  at  18  ;  if  I  had  tot  been  in  the  Post 
Office,  I  could  have  been  at  a  trade. 


*I  think  that  if  a  lad  leaves  the  Post  Office 
at  16  he  is  mere  able  to  get  work  at  a 
trade  than  when  he  left  school. 

*I  think  that  the  time  I  was  in  the  Post 
Offics  was  absolutely  wasted. 

*They  were  not,  as  through  being  stopped 
by  Post  Office  when  I  was  16,  I  have 
been  thrown  back  a  lot,  as  you  will 
readily  see  by  the  wages  stated. 

*I  think  my  chances  were  absolutely 
spoiled  by  going  to  the  Po?t  Office,  as  I 
had  a  gcod  chance  of  going  to  a  gcod 
trade,  and  would  have  been  almost  out  of 
my  time  now,  but  I  thought  I  was  doing 
better  by  going  to  the  Post  Office. 

*Merely  a  waste  of  time  ;  if  a  boy  rereains 
in  the  service  till  16  he  is  at  a  bad  age 
to  obtain  suitable  respectable  employ- 
ment. 

Left  at  18. 
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No. 

Subsejuent  Occnpation. 

Has  P.O. 

Improved 
Chances. 

Time  Out  of 
Work. 

New  Wages. 

222 

Cleaner  (r?)   motor  car,  {b) 

*No 

13  weeks 



(«)10/-  (i)16/- 

engine,  (c)  Labourer, Mersey 

(c)  21/- 

Dock  and  Harbour  Board 

224 

Clerk 

No 

Nil 

1  //D 

226 

(«)  Fancy  goods  warehoufe. 

♦Emphatically 

Nil 

7/-  18/. 

(b)  Insurance  agent 

no 

229 

Dock  labourer.  (5)  Fitter's 

*No 

(h\  14-/.  94/- 

labourer 

231 

Clerk  

*No 

Nil 

10/. 

235 

Warehouseman 

No 

Nil 

236 

[a)  Shop  boy.    (b)  L.  &  N.W.. 

No 

Nil 

(«)6/-  (i)16/ 

237 

Railway  machine  man 

(a)    Baiman.      {bj  Grocer's 

Yes 

NO 

(b)  15/- 

assistant 

239 

(ci)     Tailors'    assistant,  (b) 

No 

10  weeks 

(i)  £2  a  month 

Steward 

242 

(rt)  Clerk,    (i) Book-keeper  ... 

*Not  by  any 

Nil 

(a)  71-  12/6  (*) 

means 

24/-  30/- 

243 

Grocer's  astistant   

'^No 

NU 

7/.  15/. 

245 

{(()  Barman.     (})  Clerk.  (c) 

«No 

6  months 

{c)  20/. 

Barman 

247 

\J  1  \J\JH1              \  CLL  L\.  LLa    IJXtXt'Cj?)  ... 

Yes 

Nil 

S/-  TS/. 

°l        J  (5/- 

248 

(a)      Shop     assistant.  (b) 

hNo,  certainly 

Nil 

(J)  8/- 

*Pacber 

not 

2,50 

Die  cutter 

-*Yes 

Nil 

12/- 

261 

Clerk  

*No 

Nil 

18/. 

257 

(«)  WateLouse  porter.  (J) 

*No 

Nil 

{a)  10/-    (b)  14/- 

Railway  goods  porter,  (c) 

{c)n/- 

Passenger  porter 

259 

Steward 

*  Certainly  not 

8  months 

£1 ;  now  £3  a 

260 

Corporation  tramways  cleaner 

No 

3  months 

16/- 

261 

Book-keeper 

No 

Nil 

15/- 

262 

(iz)  Insui'ance  agent.    (^)  Pro- 

*No 

10  weeks 

(a)  10/-  lb)   

vision  shop 

265 

(«)  Errand  boy,  chemitt's.  (i) 

*No 

3  months 

{(/)  t6/6    (6)  £3 

Steward 

a  month 

267 

Flour  mills,  machinery  eleantr 

*No 

2  months 

10/-,  17/- 

269 

Chef's  assistant 

No 

1  week 

20/- 

273 

(a)  Goods  porter,  L.  &  N.W. 

No 

N'l 

(a)  12/-    (b)  — 

Rly.    'b)  Window  cleaner. 

(.)  12/- 

(^c'j  Labourer 

274 

Warehouse  clerk 

No 

1  month 

16/- 

275 

*Clerk  

fNo 

5  months 

276 

*Gas  inspector   

•j-No 

20/-,  34/- 

277 

Grocer's  apprentice   

No 

4  months 

6/6,  10/- 

278 

(ct)  Engineering  labourer,  (b) 

No 

Nil 

(a)  20/-   lb)  15/- 

Galvanizer 

282 

Army  (E.A.M.C.)   

*No 

Nil 

283 

{(i)  Assistant  to  a  grocer,  (b) 

«No 

A  short  time 

(rt)7s.6d.  (*)10;. 

Greengrocer 

284 

Office  work   

*No 

9  months 

t5/- 

(ill) 

Eemarke 


*I  would  havf  gone  to  a  trade  if  I  had* 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  dismissed. 


*A  boy  leaving  Post  Office  at  age  of  16  or 
18  has  then  spent  the  only  years  of  his 
life  in  which  he  can  afford  to  learn  a 
trade. 

*What  could  a  lad  do  ht  the  age  of  16  ; 
with  poor  parents,  he  could  not  go  to  a 
trade. 

*My  experience  is  that  boys  leaving  school 
and  those  with  previous  office  work  are 
preferred.  Kotc. — Previously  I  applied 
for  a  vaeancy  in  com  miller's  office  j 
everything  was  satisfactory  until  I  men- 
tioned that  I  was  employed  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  then  I  was  plainly  told  that 
I  could  not  enter  their  service. 


*Entered  the  Post  Office  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  telegraph  clerk,  and 
attended  Skerry's  College  to  study  for 
the  examination,  and  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed when  there  were  no  examina- 
tions, and  I  bad  to  leave  the  service. 
Fortunately  the  influence  of  a  personal 
friend  was  the  means  of  obtaining  for  m& 
both  of  the  above  sii  uations. 

*I  consider  the  time  I  was  there  has  beeii 
wasted. 

*It  has  been  practically  my  roia  up  to  the 
present  day. 

*I  am  at  present  engaged  as  packer  witb 
no  prop]3ects  of  a  future  to  look  forward 
to.  tWould  not  advise  any  lad  to  join 
after  my  experiences. 

*My  chances  were  improved. 

*I  left  on  my  own  accord  (at  17J),  seeing 
as  I  was  likely  to  be  discharged  at  18. 

*I  was  dismissed  at  17j  ;  no  matter  what 
kind  of  a  job  you  go  after,  employers  say 
you  have  had  no  experience  and  will  not 
suit. 

*ln  my  case  I  was  retained  till  18  and 
then  discharged.    Cf.  letter  from  fatter. 


*I  was  nearly  18  when  I  left,  and  it  made 

it  much  hardtr  for  me. 

I  honestly  think  that  the  2i  yjars  which 

J[  spent  with  ihe  Post  Office  were  wasted. 

tWas  getting  9!=.  in  Post  Office. 
*I  do  not  think  mycLauces  were  improved 

as  I  intended  to  take  up  cffice  work,  but 

I  found  16  an  awkward  age;  I  have 

gcod  prospects  now. 

Should  have  very  much  liked  to  have 
stayed  in  Post  Office,  as  I  think  my 
chances  in  life  would  have  been  much 
higher. 

*Through  influence  I  have  obtained  a  per- 
maneit  clerkship  in  Manchester.  fMy 
time  and  education  was  certainly  wasted. 

*With  iniiuenee.  fl  do  not ;  rather 
against. 

Left  at  18|  to  take  on  the  small  wage  fo 
6/6,  parents  sorry  they  put  him  lin  Post 
Office  rather  than  a  trade. 


*Except  I  retrrrn  to  Post  Office  at  the 
completion  of  my  soldiering. 

*My  chances  of  learning  a  trade  were 
spoilt  as  I  wag  the  a  too  old  to  be 
spprenticed  to  anything. 

Left  at  nearly  17.  *It  is  very  hard  in- 
deed to  get  employment  after  being 
dismifsed  at  the  age  of  between  16  and 
17.  tHad  to  start  at  6/-  a  week,  at 
nearly  17  years  of  age. 


NOTE.—jSeferences  madz  in  this  „-:!\ime  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
paje-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Subsequent  Oucupation. 


Has  P.O. 
Improved 
Clianceti. 


Clerk 


(«)   Errand  loy.    (*)  Paint 

warehouse 
G-rocer's  assistant 
Warehouseman 

Water  flour  mill   

Clerk  

At  sea   

(«)  Warehouseman.    (*)  At  a 
trade 

Buteher's  assistant  ... 
(a)  Barman,    {i)  Freight  clerk 
(casual)  at  docks 


[a)  Barmxn.  (b)  Army  recruit. 
(<)  Dock  labourer 


Agent 


'{a)  Army  (R.A.M.C).  (b) 
Army  (Scots  G-uardf).  (c) 
Relief  clerk,  L.  &  N.  W.  Rail- 
way, ((f)  G.N.R.  Refresh- 
ment department,  (e)  Store- 
keeper, New  Brighton  To  wer . 
(/)  Tea  salesman 

Warehouseman 

Grocer's  assistant   


Assistant  carter   

(a)  Lift  attendant,    (b)  Dooi- 
keeper 


Atmy  ... 
Railway  porter 
Clerk  


(a)  Baker's  errand  boy.  (i) 

Printer's  apprentice 
(a)    Baker's    assistant,  (i) 

Grocer's  assistant 
(a)   .        (i)  Electrical 

engineer,    (e)  Labouring 

(«)  Goods  porter,  L.  &  N.W. 
Railway.  (/>)  Warehouse- 
man,   (c)  Steward 

Apprentice  to  shipwright  ... 

Corporation  inspectors'  assiet- 
aut 

Insurance  agent's  ass'^stant... 
Railway  traffic  department  ... 


(a)  Soap  work^.     (b)  Brick- 
Idying.   (c)  Dock  labouring 
Machine  minder 
Greengrocer's  assistant 
Railway  ticket  collector 
Shipping  clerk 

Oleik  


(a)  L.  &  N.W.  Railway,  (b) 

Bobbin  works 
Railway  cleaner  and  fireman 


(a)  Corporation  tramways 
cleaner,    {b)  Sea  cook 

(a)  Grocery  shop  boy.  {b) 
Baker's  boy 


*No 


No 

*No 
No 
Yes 

*No 


*Yes,  in  a  way 

No 
*No 


*No 


Emphatically 
no 


No 
*No 


Decidedly  not 

*Certainly  no 

No 
*No 
*No 

No 


Yes 
*No 

Yes 
*Not  in  the 
least 

Certainly  not 

No 
No 
No 
*No 


*No 

♦Yes 
*No 


I  do  not  think 
so 
No 


Time  Out  of 
Work. 


1  month 


1  month 

3  weeks 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


3  days 

4  weeks 
3  months 


2  months 


1  week 
4  weehs 


Nil 


13  weeks 
2  weeks 


New  Wages. 


Remarks. 


3  weeks 

2  weeks 

3  days 


3  weeks 
Nil 

Week  or  two 
1  week 


3  months 

2  weeks 
10  days 

3  weeks 

NU 


t2  months 

Nil 
NH 

6  weeks 
2  months 


12/6  15/- 

(«)7/-  (A)14/- 

6/-  10/- 
22/- 
18/- 
£20  a  year 


(«)  8/- 

5/-  10/. 
{«)20/-  (b)5j. 
a  day 


30/- 


20/- 
8/.,  15/. 


15/- 

{a)  7/-  and  meals 
[i)  9/-  and  meals 


15/- 
22/. 


(a)  6/- 
(«)8/-  {1)121- 


10/- 


10/-  (A) 
{c)  91- 


{a)  16/-  (b)  IS/- 
(c)  £3  a  month 

10/- 
10/- 

12/- 

18/6 


[a)  II- 

6/-  8/- 
18/- 
11/- 
7/6  upwards 


If/- 

(«)7,-  (i)16/- 
15/- 

(«)  12/- 
(«)6/-  (i)6/- 


*Be3ause  the  time  that  was  wasted  iu  the 
Post  Olfice  would  have  been  that  much 
served  at  a  trade,  had  I  known. 

*My  time  with  the  Post  Office  was  wasted. 


*Gained  no  advantages  for  work  outside 

the  Post  Office. 
Information  givtn  by  father. 
*There  wtre  two  of  us,  and  only  one 

vasancy. 

*Was  kept  in  Post  Office  till  turned  18, 
which  made  it  more  awkward  for  me  to 
obtain  suitable  work,  on  account  of  being 
too  old  for  boy's  work,  and  too  young 
for  man's  work. 

*A  lad's  prospects  are  retarded,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  not  had  the  experience  of 
anything  which  is  so  necessary  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  situation  of 
any  value. 

*I  gained  experience  of  all  kinds;  but 
nothing  as  yet  that  I  think  has  been  of 
any  ute  to  me  in  my  present  work. 


*I  think  it  is  a  big  shame  that  the  Post 
Office  should  employ  boys  up  to  16,  and 
then  discharge  them  when  they  are  too 
old  to  go  to  a  trade, 

*I  myself  tried  to  gtt  a  ttart  on  the  rail- 
way 12  months  ago,  and  was  told  that  I 
was  too  old  to  start  as  a  boy,  and  too 
young  as  a  man. 

*Bad  age  to  get  a  satisfactory  situation. 

*When  I  left  the  Post  Office,  the  Army  or 
going  to  sea  were  the  only  things  open 
to  me,  as  I  was  too  old  to  go  to  a  trade ; 
and  it  was  only  through  a  special 
circumstance  that  I  am  now  employed. 


*Think  the  2  years  in  the  Pust  Office  was 
wasted. 

*R3Srard  the  time  I  spent  in  the  Po^t 
Office  as  being  entirtly  wa-ted.  Finds 
absence  of  indentures  a  hindrance. 


*Cjnsider  that  my  time  was  wasted. 


*Having  had  good  references  from  Ctiurch 
people,  I  found  they  holped  to  obtain 
preteut  unsuitable  occupation. 


Left  at  17. 

*For  a  telegraph  messenger  learns  nothing 
which  will  be  of  material  value  to  him 
in  later  yeirc-. 

*But  for  a  waste  of  two  years  in  the  Post 
Office  I  should  have  been  well  on  my 
way  to  the  completion  of  a  trade, 
t Should  have  been  out  much  longer  but 
for  the  influence  of  a  friend. 

*Ai.d  spoilt  of  trade. 

*It  made  it  rather  awkward  for  me,  be- 
cause I  was  kept  on  at  16  and  told  to 
lea\e  at  18.    See  letter.* 
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Subsequent  OcCTpition. 


Has  P.O. 
Improved 
Cbances. 


Time  Out  of 
Work. 


New  "Wagee. 


^Remarks. 


SeatnaT),  apprentice  ... 
Apprentice,  electrical  engin- 
eering 

(a)  Commission    agent.  {b. 

Ironmongery  assistant,  {c) 

Collector,  estate  agent 
(«)  Porter.     (i)  Bookseller's 

assistant 
Telegraph  clerk,  L.  &  N.W. 

Railway 

Clerk  

Timber  clerk  ... 

{'>)  Office  boy.  (b)  Ware- 
houee.  (c)  Railway  book- 
ing clerk,    (d)  Steward 

Messenger 

Apprentice,  engineer 
Venetian  blind  maker 

Seaman 

(a)  Office  boy.    (h)  Clerk  ... 

(a)  Butcher.     (b)  Bricklayer 
*Only  a  few  weeks  in  Post 
Office 

Porter  

L.  &  N.W,  Railway  engine 
cleaner 


(«)  Sh^p  boy.   (b)  Baker,  (c) 
Crosby  Council 

Grocer,  apprentice   

Shop  lad-   


(a)  Labouring,  (b)  Corporation 
street  lighting  depiitment. 
(c)  At  fruit  merchant's 

Builders'  salefman   

Railway,  van  boy  to  porter- 
shunter 

Whitesmith,  apprentice 

Rent  colliding  and  clerk  ... 

Apprentice,  engine  fitter 

L.  &  N.W.  Railway  mes- 
eeriger,  &c. 

(«)  Office  lad.  (b")  Appren- 
tice, carpenter 

Shop  messenger 

Corporation  tramways 

Tailor's  assistant   

Frtiit  warehouse 
Typewriter,  repairing 
Timber  y  ar  d ,  labourer 

(a)  Railway  pcrter.  (b)  Tra- 
veller 

(a)  Gardening,    (i)  Officawork 
At  sea  .. 
In  Canada 

Apprentice  to  (■')  joinering, 

(b)  bricklaying 
Clerk  ...  

At  home  (cat ting) 

Butcher   


(a)  Assistant  bookkeeper,  (i) 

Cierk 
Seaman 
At  sea  ... 

Clerk  in  warehoase  

Do  k  labourer  , , 

Steward   


Porter,  L.  &  Y.  Railway  ... 

[a)  Labourer  to  brass  finisher. 
(b)  Labourer  at  ship's  tele- 
graph 

Apprentice,  stone  mason 


Not  aflEected 
No 


'Certainly  not 

Yes 

No 
*Yes 

No 


No,  certainly 

not 
No,  I  do  not 
No,  just  the 
reverse 
No 

Anything  but 
improved 

Yes 


No 
*No 

*Certainly  not 

*Na 
*No 

*No 


Decidedly  not 
*  Certainly  not 

No 

No 
*Ye8 
Yes 

No 

No 
*No 
*yes 

No 

No 
*No 

*No 

No 


*Yes 

No 

I  cannot  f 
No 

*No 

No 


No 
*No 


Yes 
No 


*No 


Nil 
Nil 

1  month 

Nil 

2  or  3  weeks 
NU 


Nil 

5  weeks 
3  weeks 

6  weeks 
1  week 

1 


Nil 
9  weeks 

6  months 

2  months 
4  months 

Nil 


Nil 
NU 


Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

Nil 

2  months 
6  weeks 
Nil 

Few  month? 
Nil 

1  month 

10  weeks 

2  weeks 

11  months 

Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
3  months 
2  months 

6  months 

7  weeks 


N.l 
6  weeks 


3  months 


£3  first  year,  &c. 


(a)  10/-  (b)  12/6 
{c)  15/- 

(«)  10/-  12/. 
(b)  20/- 
£25  a  year 

10/-  15/- 
£100  for  6  years 

5/-  10/- 


7/6  10/- 

4/-  first  year 
7/-  12/- 

£2  a  month 

(a)  6/-  (•*)12/- 

H6/-  {b)10/- 


20/- 
12/-  16/- 

W5/-  (*)8/- 

14/- 
10/- 

8/1  12/9 


9/- 
12/-  17/- 

4/- 
10/- 
3/-  1st  year 
10/- 

{a)5J-  (i)6/2i 

11/- 
16/4 
8/-  10/- 

17/- 
10/- 
12/- 

17/-  20/- 


(«)  4/ -  at  first 

10- 

(«)7/-  (i)15/- 

20/-,  30/-  month 

14/- 

5/-  a  day 
£3  a  month 


17/- 

(a)4;-  (b) 


4/-  a  week 


^It  was  waste  of  time. 


*16  is  not  the  time  to  ge';  a  good  job,  yoia 
are  toD  old  for  a  trade. 


Dismissed  at  18.    See  letter.* 
*I  think  employers  like  to  have  boys  whc- 
have  been  a  licile  vshile  in  Pes';  Office. 


Left  at  18 ,  then  had  to  accept  work  at  7/-^ 


*Taken  away  by  father  to  learn  a  trade. 


*If  I  had  not  been  in  Post  Office  I  m'ghf 
have  been  prepared  to  think  about  office^ 
work  or  a  trade. 

*At  the  time  I  was  in  the  Post  Office  1 
could  have  been  a^.  a  trade,  and  woul^ 
have  been  out  of  my  time. 

*I  would  be  ge'ting  20/-  a  week  now  if  I 
went  to  the  trade  when  leaving  school . 

*I  was  too  old  for  a  trade,  after  wasting 
two  years,  and  beside  having  to  work  for 
half  the  money  I  had  been  earning. 

*It  ha3  ruined  my  prospects  altogether^ 


*Four  years  lost  service  in  the  Post  Office, 
having  to  commence  at  the  bottom  again.. 


*For  the  past  two  years. 


*A  great    awback  after  four  years'  service 
*Wa8  preferred  on  account  of  my  know- 
ledge of  the  city. 


*Sh  juld  like  to  have  been  there  still,  as  I 
have  not  much  prospects  where  1  am  now ► 

*Wa6ted  my  best  time  in  Post  Office,, 
whereas  I  should  have  learnt  a  trade. 

Father  thinks  Post  Office  was  a  drawback.. 
Father  gives  information. 
*It  helps  you  a  little. 

Left  at  18.    See  letttr.* 


Letter  fr jm  uncle  ;  no  further  infcrmatiois- 
given. 

*Dicidedly  ihe reverse.  Attended  Skerry's- 
class,  which  was  of  no  ute  afterwards. 

Information  given  by  mother. 
Would  have  remained  in-Post  Office  if  I 
could,  for  I  loved  it. 

*  At  various  places  when  I  told  them  where 
I  had  betn  employed  they  said  they 
didn't  take  telegraph  me  sengers. 


*At  the  age  of  16  you  were  too  old  to  go= 
to  a  trade,  and  you  have  to  work  at 
anything. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Ee^orts  oj  the  Uommission  to  the  pages  in  ihi$  oi'.um&  are  to  ih&- 
page-numhering  in  brackets. 
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SubEequefat  Occupation. 


Apprentice    to    (a)  pattern 

making ;  (b)  joinery 
(a)  Army.       (i)  Labouring 

(variom) 

(a)  L'ft  attendant.    (/>)  Time- 
keeper 

(a)  Greengrocer,  (b)  Tailoring 

Clerk  

Steward 


L.  &  N.W.  Railway  engine 
cleaner 

Mesfenger   

(a)  Lift  attendant,    (b)  Mcs- 
fenger 

Labouring  (varicu*)  


[b]  Groom 


(b)  Seaman. 


[b)  "Went  to 


(b)  Builders' 
G.P.O.  tele- 


((?)  Errand  boy. 
Hairdresser 

Clerk  

Clerk  

(a)  Labouring. 

(c)  Labouring 
Labouring 
Wareliou8emS,n 
{a)  Plumbing. 

Canada 
Gardening 
Printing 
(a)  Golf  link'. 

labourer.  (c) 

graph  construction  gang 
(a)   OfB.ce.     ^b)  Apprentice, 

engineer 

Seaman   

Foundry  labourer 
Engine  cleaner 


[a)  Grocery  lai.  (b)  Engine 
cleaner 

Worked  in  P.O.  only  4  weeks 
(«)  Van  boy.  (i)  Eagine 
cleaner 

Railway  cleaner 

Oface  

Warehouseman 

Apprentice  to  confectionery... 

Railway  bookiog  clerk 

Messenger,  various  ... 

Van  driver   

Corporation  <  ram  way  cleaner 
{a)    Tobacco    factory.  (b) 

Steward 
Corporation  tramway  («)  point 

lad.    (J)  cleaner 
Printing 

Wareliouseman   

Insurance  messenger ... 

(a)  Van  lad.    (5j  Porter 

Railway  porter 

Apprentic,  marine  engineer 


{a)  Errand  boy.  (5)Infac'ory 
Mission  work  in  Church  Army 
'a)  Steward,   (i)  Apprentice, 
engineer 

Steward  ...   

Apprentice,  joinery  ... 
Apprentice,  sheet  metal  work 
Cowman  ...   

Apprentice,  cabinet  making... 
(a)  Hair-cutting,  (b)  Railway 
engina  cleaner 


Has  P.O. 
Improved 
Chances. 

Time  Out  of 
Work. 

New  Wage?. 

No 

1  UlKJULLL 

[Cl)  6j  -     [V)  - 

*No 

9  weeks 

15/-  27/- 

*Not  quite 

2  weeks 

(«)  8/-    (b)  10/- 

*Ye3 

Nil 

6/- 

Yes 
*No 

NU 

9/- 

£3  a  month 

•No 

2  weeks 

17/- 

Yes 
No 

Nil 

5  weeks 

12/6 
{a)  SI-    (b  71- 

*No 

1  month 

from  6/- 

No 
Not  Sit  all 
No 
No 
No 

* 

No 

Yes 

3  months 
3  months 
6  weeks 

Nil 

Nil 

2  months 
' '  3  months 
Nil 

(«)10/-  (i)ll/6 
10/-  now 
6/-  18/- 

V- 

(«)10/-  (i)£3  lOe. 
a  month 
12/- 
18/. 

• 

No 
■  No 
No 

NU 
Nil 
Nil 

10/- 
10/- 
18/- 

No 

Nil 

(«)  71- 

No 
No 

6  months 
Nil 

20/-  £2 
9/- 
17/- 

♦No 

5  weeks 

(«)8/-  (5)17/- 

No 

1  week 

(a)  81-  Ul- 

No 
No 
No 
Yfs 
No  certainly 
not 
No 
*No 

(J    Lid  1  o 

1  week 

Nil 

Nil 
I  week 

4  months 
2  or  weeks 

17/.  iq/. 

Ill-  LJj- 

4/- 
10/-  13/- 
17/6 
14/- 

10/- 

14/- 
11/- 

Yes 
No 

15  weeks 
4  months 

16/- 
(b')  £^  a  mOTith 

\'-' J    w'J    C*  i.H\JLHiIJ. 

No 

2  months 

(a)  8/4    {i)  16/1 

*No 

Nil 

12/- 

No 

*No 

6  weeks 
1  month 

13/- 
9/- 

No 
Yes 
No 

6  months 
5  weeks 
Nil 

10/- 
20/- 
Ist  year  4/- 

Yes 
*Certainly  not 

6  months 

Nil 
4  months 

{a)  6/6      [b)  71- 

24/- 
(ff)  7/6  a  week 

*No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 

Nil 
2  weeks 
Nil 

6  weeks 
2  months 

£2  a  month 
6/- 
4/. 

12».,  board  and 
lodging 

2/6 
(a)  6/. 

Remarks. 


*It  is  as  good  as  three  years  lost :  was  dis- 
charged from  Army  because  of  m'sjtate- 
ment  of  age. 

*I  would  rather  have  been  kept  in  the 
service,  as  I  would  like  to  get  on. 

*I  think  that  the  Post  Office  is  a  making 
to  boys  leaving  school. 

Left  at  18.  *I  consider  my  chances  were 
(Jeetroyed,  as  it  had  been  intended  I 
ehould  serve  my  apprenticeship  to  the  en- 
gineering, but  when  I  reached  16  1  liked 
the  Post  Office,  and  had  been  g'ven  the 
impression  I  was  likely  to  be  kept  on. 
However,  at  the  end  of  two  more  years  I 
was  greatly  surprised  at  getting  notice. 

*Many  old  telegraph  messengers  have,  like 
myself,  had  to  take  any  job  they  could 
get. 


*I  think  if  I  had  gone  to  a  trade  after 
leaving  school  I  would  have  been  bittero£E 


*Spoilt  me  of  getting  a  trade. 


Left  at  18.  Entered  Post  Office  under  im- 
pre?sion  I  would  be  able  to  work  up  to 
higher  grade.  Out  oS  from  a  trade,  I 
am  low  a  labourer.  Got  this  situation 
by  influence. 

*It  spoUt  me  from  getting  a  trade. 

Went  to  ti'ain  as  a  teacher. 


Left  at  18. 


Dismissed  at  18.    See  letter.* 
*  After  16  you  are  too  old  for  office  work, 
or  to  go  io  a  trade. 

Dismissed  at  18.    A  big  waste  of  time. 


Dismissed  at  18.    Would  have  gone  to  a 
trade  at  first  had  I  known. 

*I  consider  the  2|  years  I  spent  in  the  Post 
Office  was  time  wasted. 


Left  the  Post  Office  of  his  own  accord  to 
go  to  a  trade,  seeing  the  poor  prospects 
for  a  boy  in  the  Post  Office. 


*It  was  an  absolute  waste  of  time. 

*As  I  was  too  old  to  learn  a  proper  trade. 


429. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


Subsequent  Occupation. 


Apprentice,  printing  

'«)  Appr  mtice,  harness  making. 

(i)  Wai-eho'iseman 
Apprentice,  iron  mouldtr 

Steward   

Farm  work 

Apprentice,  shipwright 
Butcher 

{a)  Butcle''.  (b)  Greengrocer, 

drives  cart 
Warehouseman 
Shop  boy 

(a)  billiard  n^arker.    {b)  But- 
cher,   (c)  Case  maker 
Steward 
Railway  porter 
Apprentii  e  to  jo'nery 
Steward 

Office  boy  ...   

Apprent  ce,  engineering 
Apprentice,  boiler  maker 
"Warehouse  assistant  ... 
(a)  At  coachbuildeis.    (i)  Van 
lad 

Labouring  at  {«)  cabinet 
makerp,  (b)  sugar  refine'^s 

(ff)  Messenger.  (i)  Ware- 
houseman 

Errand  boy 

Apxjrentice,  joinery  ... 

(«)  Gardening.     (J)  Coiafee- 

tionery  cart 
(«)  Casual,   (i)  At  sea,  stowed 

away 

(«)  Grocery.  (i)  Tobacco 
worker 

(a)  Navy  (bought  out),  {h) 

Breweryman's  labourer 
Engine  cleaner,  MJSly. 
Engine  cleaner 
Railway  train  booker 


{a)  Militia.  (5) 
porter 


(a)  Labourer  at  tiu'mith's, 
{b)  Seaman,  (e)  Diamond 
Match  Works 

(a)  Railway  poiter.  (5)  Mes- 
senger 

Case  repairer  

Fish  and  poultry  assittasit  ... 
Pawnbroker's  aafistant 

Corporation  tramways 
(a)   Steward.      (i)  Railvcay 
porter 

{a)  Lift  attendant.  (J)  Ware- 
houseman 

Labourer,  paint  works 

(a)  Page  boy.  (b)  Painter's 
labourer,  (e)  In  employ  of 
Lint  Company 

Warehouse  assistant ... 

'a)  Van  boy.  (5)  Apprentice 
to  joinery 

Bread  shop  assistant  

Clerk  

Lift  aitendant 


Tobacconist  assistant 

Messenger   

Butcher 

Apprentice  to  brass  finishing 

(a)  Shop  boy.    {b)  In  Novelty 

Card  Company 
Steward   


Has  P.O. 

Improved 
Chances, 


Time  Out  of 
Work. 


(a)  Care  of  poultry, 
worker 


(5)  Wire 


No 
No 

No 
Cannot  say 
No 
Tea 
Yes 
*No 

No 


Tes 
No  difEerence 

*No 
Cannot  say 
No  ;  I  lost  time 
No 

Te's 

Apparently  no 

*No 

Tes 

Tea 
No 

Tea 

No 


No,  certainly 
not 
No 
No 
*Not  the 
slightest 
*No,  I  do  not 


No 

No 

No 


Not  ia  the 

least 
*No 
No 

*No 


*Na 
No 

*No 

«No 

No 
No 
*No 


No 

Not  as  yet 
Tes 
No 

No 

Most  certainly 
not 
No 


Nil 

5  months 

1  week 

8  months 

2  we'-ks 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 

Nil 

6  weeks 
4  months 

3  weeks 

3  weeks 

4  days 
Nil 
Nil 

6  weeks 
Nil 

3  days 
2  weeks 

10  weeks 

Nil 

Nil 
12  months 

1  month 

6  months 

12  months 

4  months 

Nil 
Nil 
Nil 

6  months 


7  weeks 


2  months 

1  month 
and  10  days 

3  weeks 

2  months 

2  months 

4  months 

6  weeks 


6  months 
2  months 

Nil 

1  month 

6  weeks 
9  weeks 

2  days 


3  months 
2  weeks 

Nil 

Nil 

2  months 

3  weeks 
1  month 


New  Wages. 


il- 
ia) 3/6.  (b)  12/- 

£3  per  monih 
4/-,  live  in 

7/- 
13/- 
(«)  7/-  [b)  12/. 

14/- 


£2,  £4  a  month 
10/- 
10/- 

£2,  £3  a  month 
6/-  7s. 
3s.,  1st  year 
4s.,  1st  year 

8/- 
6/- 

H8/-  (i)15/- 
(«)  12/- 

6/- 
9/- 

(a)  6/.    (b)  II- 


(«)  8/-    (i)  14/- 


12/6 
11/- 
10/- 

(/.)  14/. 


(a)  81-  (b)  45/-  a 
mcnih.  (c)  18/4 

(a)  11/.    (b)  8/- 

10/. 

10/. 
8/. 

14/- 

(«)  £3  a  month 
(a)  8/-    (b)  12/- 

9/- 

(«)  5/.    (b)  51- 

(c)  8/3 


(«)  7/-    [b]  II- 

10/. 
13/- 
9/-,  dinrer,  tea 


14/. 

9/- 
10/- 

4/- 

6/.  7/- 
30/-  per  month 
(«)  6/-    [h)  10/- 


Eemarks. 


*I  would  have  had  a  better  situation  had 
not  gone  as  a  telegraph  messenger. 


•Time  wasted. 


*I  foundj^it  very^hard  to  get  work- 


Report  sent  in  by  father, 

*Probably  I  cou.'d  have 'served  my  time  to 
a  trade. 


*Mairrity  of  employers  are  of  opinion  thafr 
ex-telegraph  messengers  are  lazy,  g^.™-! 

*Had  my  parents  known  that  my  services 
would  not  have  been  required  after  IS 
they  would  have  put  me  to  some  other 
occupation 


*It  was  2 J  years  wasted. 


*Wi  en  you  leave  the  Post  Office  you  are 
too  old  to  go  to  a  trade,  so  you've  got  to- 
take  what  you  can  get. 

*It  spoiled  my  chance  to  obtain  a  good 
position  or  trade. 


*A8  I  was  too  old  to  go  as  apprentice  to  ar. 
trade. 

*Only  for  having  big  influence  I  would 
have  been  too  old  for  my  trade. 


♦Dismissed  at  18.  When  a  lad  is  dismisEed,. 
rather  than  be  out  of  worJt  he  takes  the 
first  job  that  comes,  which  is  seldom  per- 
manent. In  my  own  case  I  am  nearly 
18  years  old.  The  present  job  is  not 
satisfactory,  but  when  I  leave  I  have  no 
idea  what  to  do. 


My  parents  wished  me  to  learn  a  trade,, 
seeing  there  was  no  chance  to  be  kept  on. 


NUIE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and 
pay e -numbering  in  brackets. 
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Su'^JSequent  Occupation. 


(a)  Stone  yard.    (4;  Steward 


In  rubber  works 
Apprentice,  engineers 
Batcher  boy 
Astistant  in  bread  shop 
Shop  boy  (c)  Furniture,  (5) 

Clothiers 
(«)  In  cafe  kitchen,  (i)  At  sea 
(«)  Mecsenger  to  chemist,  (i) 

Apprentice  to  bricklayer 

Clerk  

(a)  Railway  engine  cleaner. 

(A)  At  sea 
Oerk  

(a)  Shop  lad.  (6)  Warehouse- 
man 

L.  &  N.W.  Railway  cartage 
ofiBce 


Pawnbroker's  assistant 
L.  &  N.W.  Railway  book- 
room  attendart 

Stable  boy   

(a)  OfBce  boy.    (b)  Fish  shop 


Errand  boy 

Fitter's  labourer,  L.  &  Y. 

Railway 
Shop  boy  (various)  ... 

Messenger   

Clerk  

Messenger 

Labourer,  d  ock  hand ... 

Clerk  

(«)  Vanman.    (b)  Groom 
L.   &    Y.    Railway  engine 
cleaner 

Clerk  ...   

Stores  assistant 
Corporation  tramways,  point 
lad 

{a)  Messenger.  (b)  Ware- 
houseman 

(a)  Apprentice  to  range  filter. 
(b)  In  cable  company 

Warehouseman 

Box-making  ... 

(a)  Fried  fish  shop.  (S  Assis- 
ant  evening  postman 

Receiving  clerk 

(«)  Corporation  tramway 
cleaner,    (b)  Outdoor  clerk 

Office  boy 

Steward   

(«)  Errand  boy.  (b)  Corpora- 
lion  street  sweeper 

01  and  rake  mills 

(ffi)  Hand  cart  boy.  (i)  At 
restaurant 

Apprentice  to  joinery 

(«)  Apprentice  French  polish- 
ing, (b)  Collar  makers' 
sample  lad 

Clerk  

(a)  Porter.    (4)  Carter 

At  soap  works 

Clerk  (several  places) 

(rt)  Apprentice  to  cooper,  {b) 
Barman 

Clerk  

Bottler  in  brewery 

Cook  in  cocoa  rooms  ... 
C/aneboy 
Collar  makers' lad 
(a)  Booking  clerk,    {b)  Time- 
keeper 
Apprentice  to  grocery 


Has  P.O. 
Improved 
Chances. 

Time  Out  of 
Work. 

New  Wages. 

Remarks. 

=^No 

No 
No 
No 

Yes 

2  months 

2  months 

Nil 
9  weeks 

Nil 
1  week 

(«)  ir/.   (b)  £3 

a  month 

9/2 

<v- 

6/- 
12/-  14/- 
51- 

'''I  think  employers  are  against  lads  who 
have  teeu  in  tuch  places  as  the  Post 
Office. 

No 
*No 

7  months 
6  mon'hs 

(")  15/- 
10/6 

*I  should  have  b'^en  out  of  my  time  sooner. 

*Yes 
No 

Nil 
Nil 

8/- 
12/- 

*As  It  teaches  you  punctuality  and  neatness. 

Yes,  by  aU 
means 
Yfs 

Nil 

2  weeks 

V- 

(")»/-  (*)8/- 

*No 

No 
Cannot  f  ay 

Nil 

6  weeks 
Nil 

1.5/- 

5/6  6/- 
15/- 

*I  think  it  wastes  two  years  of  a  lad's  tim& 
by  getting  the  sack  at  16.    Tlie  wages  in 
the  railway  is  all  right  for  a  lad,  Lut^ 
there  i-*  very  poor  chance  of  li-ing  to 
more  than  25/-  as  a  man. 

Yes 
*No 

Yes 
No 

2  weeks 
7  weeks 

Nil 
9  months 

14/- 
(")5/-  (/')8/- 

8/- 
15/- 

*After  serving  near  two  years  of  my  time 
in  the  Pest  Office  I  had  then  to  start  at- 
the  lowest  wage  again. 

Not  in  my  case 
No 

No  difference 
No 
No 
Yes 
1  es 
*No 

No 

I  do  not  think  so 

10  weeks 
NU 
Nil 
Nil 
3  days 
Nil 
3  weeks 
1 0  weeks 

2  weeks 

Nil 

3  months 

7/- 
10/- 
12/- 
12/6 
21/- 
10/.  12/- 
(ri)  14/-    (b)  13/6 
11/- 

From  6/- 

12/- 
8/3 

*By  the  good  character  I  got  in  Post  Office.^ 
*The  age  of  16  appears  to  be  an  awkward 
age,  as  you  are  considered  too  old  to  do  a 
boy's  work  and  too  young  to  do  a  man's. 

INO 

No  differer  ce 

1  week 
Nil 

'a)  6/-    (4)  Il- 
ia) 5/-    (b)  7/- 

*i  tinnK  that  it  rumed  my  (nances  cf  gocJ- 
woik. 

No 
No 

4  weeks 
Nil 
Nil 

10/- 
9/- 
10/. 

*Certainly  not 
No 

Nil 

3  months 

*  20/- 
16/- 

*Six  years  wasted. 
Left  at  IS. 

Yes 
*No 

Nil 
4  months 
Nil 

6/- 
6/1" 

*Very  bard  to  get  work. 

No 
No 

4  weeks 
2  months 

11/- 

(«)  5/-    (4)  .5  - 

Decidedly  not 
*No 

1  week 
2  weeks 

4/- 

(«)  5/.    (4)  7/- 

*It'8  like  leaving  scboDl  to  make  a  fieth 
start. 

JNO 

Decidedly  not 
*No 
No 
No 

5  months  j 
11  weeks 

1  month 
3  weeks 

2  months 

8/-  ^\b)  13/- 
8/- 
8/- 

W4/-  (4)17/- 

*I  have  not  got  on  as  well  as  I  wished  to  do. 

Yes 

2  months 

V- 

*No 

*No 
No 
No 
No 

Nil 

2  months 
2  weeks 
1  month 
Nil 

12/. 

8/.  10/- 
8/- 

(n)  10/-  '  (4)  10/- 

*The  two  years  I  spent  in  Post  Office 

spoiled  me  of  a  trade. 
*I  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  work. 

*No 

Nil 

1 

4/-  1st  year 

*The  2  years  spfnt  in  Post  Office  were 
simply  lost.    At  the  age  of  16  I  had  to 
start  again  as  a  schoolboy,  and  with  a 
schoolboy's  wage.     Situation  found  by 
Post  Office. 
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Subsequent  Occupation. 


Apprentice  to  grocery 


a)  Bottltr  in  brewery.  (J) 
Ena-ine  cleaner 


Wai  ehouseman 
Garage  work  ... 

*  Warehouseman 

(r?)  'Warehouseman,  (b)  S:cck- 
keeper 

*  WarehouEeman 

{a)  Errand  boy  [b)  Labourer  bt 

tannery 
Telegraph,  clerk 
(a)  *Warehouseman.  (i) 

Kitchen  porter 

*  Wh  rehousem  an 

(a)  Pdge  bo7.    (b)  Steward... 

(a)  Page  boy.  (b)  Messenger. 
(c)  Warehouse 

OfBce  boy   

(a)  *'Warfchouseman.  [b)  Oil- 
cake mills 

Clerk  

Booking  clerk  

Warehouseman 

Labouring  (various)  ... 

Apprentice  to  engineering  ... 

Seaman   

(ff)  Assisted  father — caretaker. 

(b)  Butcher 
Apprenticed  to  brass  finisher 
No  defi  n  ite  reply 

Message  boy  

Insurance  agent 


Apprent'ce  to  glats-writ'nar... 
(a)    Corporation  tramways, 

po'nt   lad.    (i)  Apprentice 

to  hairdres^ing 
Crane  lad 

In  smith  shop  

(n)  Apprentice,  shipwright-. 

[h)  Errand  boy.  (c)  Bar  lad 
In  Navy 

In  fruiterer's  business 
Labouring  (2  place?) ... 
Apprentice  to  painting 
01  rk  

Warehouseman 

Apprentice  to  engineering  ... 

Steward 

Shop  assistant... 
Apprentice,  cabinet  making... 

(a)  Apprenlice,  engineering. 

(J)  Ship  boy  on  dock  board 
Steward 

(«)  In  cable  company,  (b)  — 
Labourer,  dock  board 

{a)  Engine  cleaner.  (4)  Crane 
driver,    (c)  Steward 

(a)  A  parcel  boy.  (b)  Ap- 
prentice wheelwright 

Railway,  signal  cabin 

Page  boy 

*  Warehouseman 


Has  P.O. 

Improved 
Chance?. 


*No 


*No 


No 
No 
No 
N(jt  by  any 
means 
tXo 

No 

*No 
tNo 

No 
No 
No 

No 
No 

No 
*No 

No 
*No 

No 


No 

No 

*No 


No 
*Tes 


Not  much 
Yes 
*Yes 


No 
No 

^Decidedly  not 

*No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
*No 

Yts 

Certainly  not 
Certainly  not 
No,  decidedly 

not 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 
tNo 


Time  Out  of 
Work.  I 


New  Wages. 


Nil 


4  days 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2  months 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

2  months 

Nil 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

4  months 

Nil 

3  weeks 

Nil 


2  weeks 
NU 


3  months 
3  weeks 
Nil 


2  months 
10  days 

3  weeks 

Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 

2  months 

Nil 

13  weeks 
Some  weeks 

4  months 

1  week 

3  months 

2  months 
1  month 

Nil 


4/-  1st  year 


(a)  12/-  (b)  14,  - 


10/- 

7/- 
10/- 

(«)10/-  (4)12/. 

10/- 
{a)7l-  (4)10/- 

12/- 

{a)lO/.  (4)12/- 

10/- 
(aj  3/- 
{a)3/.  (4)8/- 
(e)  10/- 

6/- 

(a)  10/-   (6)  15/- 

51- 
11/- 
10/- 
10/- 

6/- 

Started  £1  a 
month 


3/-  first  year 

7/- 
£2 


£1  DO  in  5  years 
(a)  8/1 


12/-  13/- 
8/- 

(«)7/-  (i)7/- 
{e)  10/- 


7/6  8/6 

6/- 
20/-  25/- 

15/- 
3/-  first  year 
£2  a  month 
7/6 
3/- 

(a)6/-  (4)10/- 

£1  a  month 
(a)  51- 
18,- 

(«)  11/-    (4)  8/- 

(c)  10/- 
(a)5/.  (4)4/- 


4/6  and  board 
16/. 


Remaiks. 


*Tf  not  found  a  place  by  the  Post  Office 
you  have  very  hard  work  to  find  another 
on  account  of  your  age.  I  was  sadly 
disappointed  in  having  to  leave  the 
service,  having  only  a  few  months 
previous  gained  ihe  first  prize  for  home- 
work in  the  Telegraph  Messengers'  Edu- 
cati'^nal  Classes,  as  I  was  studying  for 
the  clerkship. 

*A8  I  was  unable  to  go  to  a  trade,  or 
become  an  apprentice,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  permanent  situation  at  a 
decent  wage. 


♦Situation  found  by  Post  Office. 
*3ituation  found  by  Post  Office. 

*3ituation  found  by  Post  Office, 
a  great  hindrance. 


tit  was 


*It  put  me  out  of  many  a  good  situation. 
'Situation  found  by  Post  Office,    f  As  I 

might  have  been  learning  a  trade. 
*Situation  found  by  Post  Office. 


*Situa'^ion  found  by  Post  Office. 

*Waste  of  valuable  time. 
*Eound  it  hard  to  get  a  situation. 


*Was  too  old  for  a  trade  when  I  left  Post 
Office. 


Left  at  18.  *The  ohances  of  getting  good 
woik  were  lessened  by  being  six  yeais  in 
Post  Office. 

*When  I  went  to  Corporat'on  tramways 
after  the  situation,  I  got  preference  on 
account  of  Gjverninent  chaiaoter. 


*B<;oause  I  receive  a  two  years'  gojd 
reference. 


Left  at  18.    *Only  5  years  and 

valuable  time  wasted. 
*It;  spoils  aU  prospects. 


moiiths' 


I  would  have  liked  to  have  stayi  d  on. 
*Too  big  and  too  old.    Wai^ted  boys  from 
school. 


^Left  at  18;  situation  found  by  Post, 
Office,  tl  am  sorry  now  that  I  left  the 
Post  Office,  as  my  prospects  here  at  this 
firm  are  not  what  they  were  represented 
to  be  to  me,  as  I  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  the  Post  Office  of  my  own  accord 
at  that  time.  I  think  I  have  wastt  d  4 
years  on  the  Post  Office,  where  if  I  had 
started  in  an  office,  no  doubt  I  could 
have  worked  my  way  to  a  better  position 
than  the  present. 


N UTE.— References  madz  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numhering  in  brackets. 
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No. 

Subsequent  Occupation. 

Has  P.O. 
Improved 
Chan.cs. 

L.me  Uut  01 
Work. 

New  Wages. 

Eemarks. 

821 

(^u]  Jobbing^,    [b^  A.pprentic6 
to  bookbinding 

1  znontli 

5/- 

- 

822 

A.ppr8ntice  fli  p  plumbing  ... 

No 

Nil 

4/- 

*  Think  my  time  was  wasted. 

823 

*No 

Nil 

7/- 

824 

.TLl;    WALu    TV  W  J.  A3                    ...  ... 

*No 

3  moiitli? 

8/- 

*W^a8te  of  time. 

Sj,rm8n         ...       ...  ... 

20/- 

*Becau8e  I  did  not  leave  till  19^,  and  then 

not 

was  too  old  for  trade. 

826 

\^aipcl'  l/lctuc     ...          ...  ... 

*iNo 

5  moTil  lis 

12/- 

*Very  much  on  other  side. 

827 

(a)  Errand  boy.  {b)  Sh  >pboy, 
grocer 

No 

9  nnnn't'.liH 

(rr)  5/-.  5/. 

829 

Work  at  j  im  factory. . . 

No 

3  months 

14/. 

830 

*No 

8/4 

*lf  I  had  gone  to  a  trade  when  I  lefb 

lad 

school  I  would  be  better  off  now. 

833 

X  a^c  kj\jj          ...  ••• 

No,  ratLer 

Nil 

£10  a  year 

Parent  returns  form. 

•   o1  berwise 

834 

Prig's  boy*    {b)  TV^fliter 

*No 

Nil 

6/-  and  food 

*When  I  went  to  Post  Office  I  thought  if 

I  behaved  myself  I  was  in  a  situation  for 
life.    I  did  not  know  I  should  be  forced 
to  leave  in  2  years'  time,  or  I  should 

have  gone  to  some  trade. 

835 

J-JOf  k/V/ LU.  Wi-  J    t/t  1  1  1  KJK}  L    J  tJ/l.\A  •■■ 

No 

1  week 

10/- 

837 

Apprentice,  engineer... 

No 

6  weeks 

3/- 

838 

Sample  lad  to  cotton  broker... 

No 

2  months 

8/. 
16/- 

839 

(ff)  Dock  labourer,    (i^  L.  & 

*No 

T.  Railway  engine  cleaner 

*I  had  practically  to  begin  at  the  bottom 

840 

(a)  Office    boy.      {b)    S(  ap 

*No 

10  weeks 

(«)  5/-     (i)  8/- 

works 

of  the  ladder  again. 

842 

In  urance  agent 

*No 

6  nr.  onths 

Dismissed  at  2  i  ;  out  of  work.    Ac  letter.* 

843 

Messenger 

Certainly 

Nil 

9/'- 

845 

Lift  attendant 

No 

Nil 

10/. 

• 

Assistant  clerk 

*No 

Nil 

15/- 

*A  messenger  boy  has  not  got  the  neces- 

sary knowledge  required. 

ii. 

Steward   

6  weeks 

30/-a  month 

iii. 

TobaccD  wareliouse  ... 

Yes 

7  weeks 

■Ji- 

iv. 

Steward   

By  no  means 

2  months 

V. 

Warehouseman 

*No 

Nil 

15/- 

•Because  of  not  hav'ng  necessary  educa- 

tion for  situation. 

Tl. 

(a)  Canvasser,     {b/  Ste'ward 

I  b?lieve  so 

Nil 

30/-  a  mrnth 

vii. 

Clerk  

Decidedly  not 

1  month 

6/-  20/- 

Wtat  chance  of  promotion  has  a  youngster 

in  the  Post  Office— practically  none. 

18  yeais  of  age  and  then  discharged,  although  I  bad  been 
medically  examined  at  16  as  to  my  fitness  for  permanent 
employment.  There  had  been  no  misconduct,  but  there 
were  more  boys  than  could  be  found  situations  as  post- 
men, &c.  To  retain  youths  to  the  fge  of  18  years  and 
then  discharge  them  when  too  late  to  learn  a  trade  or  take 
up  a  position  with  a  commercial  business  firm  places  them 
at  a  grave  disadvantage,  and  unless  they  happen  to  possess 
some  influence  their  chances  of  makicg  a  decent  living  are 
almost  nil.  Even  utder  the  system  of  discharging  boys 
at  16,  their  service  of  two  years  as  messengers  is  of  no 
value.  It  does  not  increase  their  fitness  for  outside 
empluyment,  and  I  do  not  think  employers  regiid  their 
Post  Office  service  as  any  recommendation.  Many  of  the 
boys  employed  as  telegraph  messengers  are  of  a  compara- 
tively low  class,  and  those  who  belong  to  respectable 
parents  who  are  unfortuaate  enough  to  join  the  service 
are  not  improved  by  the  association.  The  varying  attend- 
ances the  boys  are  required  to  give  prevent  them  making 
any  serious  attempt  to  improve  themselves  educationally- 
whilst  they  are  in  the  Post  Office. 

(349)  "  It  made  it  rather  awkward  for  me  because  I  was. 
kept  on  at  16  and  told  to  leave  at  18.  I  suppo.e  it  was 
because  I  was  of  fairly  good  charticter.  It  is  hard  to  get 
work  at  16,  and  far  wor.e  at  18  ;  and  I  think  the  Pest 
Office  authorities  do  the  good-charactered  Lds  a  great 
injustice  by  keepirg  them  till  18  years  of  age.  I  could 
have  been  apprenticed  at  16  to  other  trades,  but  at  18 
your  life  is  practically  ruined,  as  mine  is  to  a  certain  extent. 
Now,  I  hope  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  amend  this 
mean  way  of  working  if  in  any  way  it  lies  in  your  power, 
and  if  possible  take  them  back  into  the  service  again,  as  I 
would  like  to  get  back ;  and  I  also  hope  to  hear  favourable 
news  of  how  the  lads  are  being  dealt  with,  for  it  is  verjf 
hard  to  get  work  after  the  age  of  16." 

(368)  "  I  was  4  years  in  the  telegraph  service  and  was 
dismissed  at  the  age  of  18  on  account  of  there  being  no, 
further  prospects  of  promotion.  The  result  was,  being  too 
old  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade  and  having  no  office 


Addendum  B. 
Copies  of  eight  letters  from  lads  dismissed  at  18  : — 

(50)  "  As  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
in  repljing  in  tbe  negative  to  your  rpestions,  I  have  taken 
it  upon  myself  to  write  you  this  letter.  I  was  18  years  of 
age  when  I  left  the  Post  Office,  and  I  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  employment.  I  was  neither  man  nor 
b  jy.  If  I  applied  for  a  job  as  a  man,  I  was  told  it  was  not 
a  boy  they  wanted,  and  vice  versa,  if  I  applied  for  a  job 
as  a  boy,  it  was  not  a  man  they  wanted.  I  was  too  old  for 
anyone  to  give  me  a  start  at  a  trade  with  the  exception  of 
my  father,  who  was  luckily  in  a  position  to  do  so,  though 
not  until  a  few  months  later.  Even  now  I  am  not  in 
regular  employment.  As  far  as  the  situation  as  telegraph 
messenger  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest  a  lad 
could  go  to.  But  I  do  think  that  a  lad  should  be  told 
definitely,  on  his  first  starting,  that  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  his  being  kept  on  alter  he  is  16  years  of  age  ; 
that  if  he  is  kept  on  they  will  find  him  regular  employ- 
ment. Not  to  be  left,  like  myself,  at  18  years  of  age, 
to  have  to  accept  a  job  as  paste  boy  to  my  father  (a  job  for 
which  a  boy  receives  3j.  per  week.  Even  now  /  do  not 
know  why  1  was  asked  to  resign.  I  can  thank  the  Post 
Office  for  wh.t  I  am  to-day  receiving — 5d.  per  hour,  and 
never  sure  of  that  in  the  winter.  Again  regretting  taking 
up  so  much,  of  your  time." 

(172)  "  I  see  in  your  letter  on  the  front  page  you  mention 
the  age  of  messerg'  rs  at  16.  That  is  very  wrong,  because 
to  my  knowing  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  telegraph 
messtngeis  are  told  their  services  will  no  longer  be 
required  at  that  age.  In  my  own  case  I  was  17  years  and 
6  months  old,  and  at  the  tame  period  over  100  other 
messengers  were  stopped  and  told  by  the  '  Chief  Inspector ' 
that  they  were  very  sorry,  but  there  were  no  vacancies, 
and  all  these  were  between  the  age  of  17  and  18,  and  if  it 
had  not  have  been  for  my  father's  influence  I  daresay  I 
should  have  been  in  the  same  plight  as  others  were — 
no  work." 

(259)  "Certainly  not.    In  my  case  I  was  retained  until 
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experience,  I  was  compelled  to  accept  a  junior  position  in 
an  office  at  a  miserable  wage.  I  consider  those  4  years 
wasted,  as  I  was  learning  nothing  from  my  work  to  fit  me 
for  a  commercial  life  in  the  event  of  my  leaving  the 
service.  My  contention  is,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  get  a  position  worth  anything  at  such  an  age,  unless  I 
knew  some  person  with  influence  to  speak  in  my  favour. 
Had  I  been  dismissed  when  I  was  16  I  would  not  have 
minded,  but  to  dismiss  me  at  18  I  ccnsider  it  a  gross 
injustice." 

(429)  "  I  do  not,  and  I  would  on  no  consideration  advise 
any  friends  cf  mine  to  commence  their  career  as  a  tele- 
graph messenger.  I  do  not,  of  course,  know  the  position  of 
youths  leaving  at  16  years  of  age.  I  left  at  18  years,  and 
all  I  can  say  is,  it  was  extremely  hard  for  me  to  find  my 
present  situation.  I  was  on  my  third  month's  notice  at 
the  Poit  Office,  and  during  thit  time  I  was  endeavouring 
to  find  another  situation,  and  it  was  only  after  about  two 
months  and  a  half  that  I  received  a  satisfactory  reply. 
You  see  people  are  not  apt  to  take  inexperienced  lads  into 
their  employ  at  the  age  of  18.  I  consider  it  a  great  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  General  Post  Office  to  employ  lads 
at  the  age  of  14,  and  then  at  16,  and  at  18  especially,  being 
told  that  they  regret,  but  they  cancot  find  any  employ- 
ment for  them,  and  that  they  had  best  find  another  situa- 
tion in  a  month's  time.  It  would  be  a  good  pLn  on  the 
Post  Office  authorities'  part  if  they  employed  a  certain 
number  of  lads  and  give  them  permanent  situations  for 
life." 

(522)  "  I  did  not  leave  when  I  was  16.  I  was 
informed,  when  I  joined  the  Post  Office  in  1900,  that  if  I 
behaved  myself  until  I  was  16  I  would  be  kept  on.  This 
I  did,  and  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  Post  Office.  A.Dd  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1905,  I  vas  acting  assistant-postman  at 
Formby,  when  a  note  was  sent  to  that  office  to  me  to  attend 
Head  Office  that  day.  I  went  down  and  was  told  by 
Mr.  Gates  that  I  would  have  to  look  for  another  situation 
s,s  there  would  be  no  chance  of  me  being  made  postman 
until  I  was  24  years  of  age.  I'his,  I  think,  is  a  gross 
injastice,  when  I  know  that  there  aie  postmen  now  that 
were  months  junior  to  myself  when  I  was  a  messenger 
with  them.  Had  I  left  when  I  was  16  there  was  every 
possible  chance  of  me  going  to  a  trade,  but  at  18  you  are 
too  old,  and  so  5  years  were  wasted.  Had  I  done  anything 
to  get  dismissed  lor  I  would  have  thought  nothing  about 
it  but  I  did  not  have  a  black  mark  against  my  name  ; 
and  I  have  no  chance  whatever  of  getting  a  permanent 
.  situation." 

(842)  "  I  would  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  could  U;e  your 
inflaence  for  me  to  get  back  in  the  Post  Office  as  postman, 
as  it  is  hard  for  me  to  get  work.  I  have  done  nothing  for 
6  months,  as  I  left  the  Post  Office  last  Christmas,  and  I 
have  taken  up  an  agency,  which  is  not  permanent,  and  I 
cannot  get  a  living  at  it.  It  is  too  late  to  learn  a  trade 
now,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  the  best.  I  have 
ibeen  in  the  Post  Office  7  years,  and  have  done  postman's 
■work  for  3  years,  and  I  am  22  j  ears  of  age,  and  I  have  got 
-a  good  character,  but  my  life  seems  utterly  spoilt,  as  I 
thought,  being  so  long  in  the  Post  Office,  1  would  be  sure 
of  a  postman's  position.  I  h  ive  been  all  round  Lancashire 
looking  for  work,  and  everywhere  I  go  it  is  :  'Where  have 
you  served  your  time?'  and  I  have  never  been  anywhere, 
/3nly  the  Post  Office  You  see,  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn 
a,  trade.  I  was  not  16  when  I  was  turned  away,  I  was  21, 
and  never  lost  anv  time,  and  did  my  best  hoping  to  get  a 
permanent  job.  It  is  veiy  hard  for  me  at  my  age,  and  no 
prospect  before  me  ;  and  I  want  a  respectable  living  and 
that  is  all  I  tried  for,  and  I  do  not  care  for  any  other  work 
except  that  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  Post 
Office.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  t;hink  me  too  <orward  in 
expressing  my  feelings,  as  it  is  really  what  I  have  gone 
through,  and  excuse  the  libeity  I  am  taking  ;  bat  this  is 
my  only  chance,  as  you  wish  to  know  what  becomes  of  us 
when  we  get  discharged.  It  is  an  awful  feeling,  alter  so 
many  years'  service,  to  get  your  hopes  shattered,  and  no 
prospect  in  life  whatever.  Feeling  sure  you  will  answer 
my  letter  and  help  me  if  you  can,  and  thanking  you  in 
iinticipation." 

Addendum  0. — Liveepool. 

Classification  of  OcciqMtions. 

Classification  of  the  subsequent  occupations  of  the  ex-tele- 
graph mtsstngert-. 

Group  I. — Public  Service. 

1.  Re-entered  Post  Office — 

Sorters     ...       ...       ...    2 

Assistant  postman    1 

Telegraph  constiucticn  gang    1 

—  4 


2.  Army  

3.  Navy  

4.  Liverpool  Corporation 

Assistant  inspector 
Lamp  department 
Messengers 

Sweepers  

Tramway  cleaneis 
„       point  lads 


5.  Crosby  Urban  Council- 

Employee   

6.  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board- 

Storekeeper 
Labourers  

7.  Liverpool  Gas  and  Light  Company 

Inspector  

Attendant...   


Group  II. — Various  Occupations. 

1.  Railways — 

Booking  clerks  

Ticket  collector  ... 

Traffic  department  ...   

Train  booker   

Room  attendants  

Messenger... 
Engine  driver 

Signal  cabin     

Porters  

Machineman  ...   

Engine  cleaners  ... 

Unspecified     

2.  About  warehouses 

Warehousemen  

Carpet  warehouse... 
Tea  mixer... 
Stores  assistant  ... 
Stockkeeper 

Cotton  sample  lads  

3.  Clerks,  &c. — 

Indoor  clerks   

Outdoor,  &c.,  clerks 

Bookkeepers   

Traveller    

Insurance  agents... 

Theatrical  agent  

Messengers 
Office  bojs... 

Timekeepers     

Dooi  keeper   

Lilt  attendant     

In  Cable  Company   

In  Novelty  Card  Company   

4.  At  sea — 

Stewards  

At)  sea  


Group  III. — Trades  and  Shops. 
Engineering,  metal,  &c. 


6 
3 

1 
1 

2 
2 
6 
2 

—  14 


] 

1 

—  2 


3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 

1 

1 
13 

1 
18 

3 

—  47 

31 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

—  38 

42 

8 

2 

1 

6 

1 
12 

3 

2 

1 

J 

2 

1 

—  82 

28 
14 

—  42 


Apprentice,  engineers   

14 

» 

motor  car 

1 

shipwrights  

3 

)) 

whitesmith  ...   ' 

1 

H 

sheet  metal  work  ... 

1 

1) 

iron  moulder 

1 

» 

boilermaker 

1 

)) 

brass  finishers 

2 

)) 

ship's  plumber 

1 

)) 

wheelwright  

1 

—  26 

Labourer, 

smithshop 

1 

» 

ship's  telegraph 

1 

» 

fitters  ...   

2 

foundry 

2 

)) 

metalworkers  

2 

>! 

die  cutter 

1 

)) 

galvanizer 

1 

)1 

machine  mender 

1 

)> 

crane  boys   

2 

1) 

scientific  instrument  making 

I 

» 

electrician 

1 

15 
—41 


NOTE. — Bejerences  made  in  this  volume  and  »n  the  Meports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  m  this  volume  are  co  che 
pags-Humbering  m  brackets.  \ 
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2.  Wood  furniture,  &c.  — 
Apprentice,  joiner 

„        cabinet  makers 

„  carpenter   

Works  at  casemaking 
„  carpentering 
„        Venetian  blind  making 


3.  Building,  &c. 

ApprenticCj  stonemason 
„        bricklayers  . 
„  painters 


Labourer,  builder 

.,  timber  yard 
„  bricklayer 


4.  Printing,  bookbinding,  &c. — 
Apprentice,  bookbinder  ... 
„  printers 

Works  at  printing 


5.  Glasp,  china — 

Apprentice,  glasswriter  ... 
Works  at  glass  cutting   . . . 

6.  Hair.  &c. — 

Works  at  lint  making  ... 

7.  Foods,  tobacco  and  shops. — 

Assistant  to  butcher 

,,  grocer 

„  greengrocer 

„  fish  and  poultry 

„  baker 

„  confectionery 

„  pawnbroker 

„  chemist 

„  hairdresser 

„  tailor 

„  bookseller  ... 

„  chef 

Works  at  tailoring 

„       hairdressing  ... 

Barmen  ...   

In  tobacconist's  shop 
In  provision  shop 
In  fruit  merchant's 


5 

—  14 


8 
13 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

1 
I 

8 
2. 
1 
2 


10 


3(i 


In  clothier's  shop 
In  restaurants 
Cocoa  rooms 
Waiter 
Page  boys  ... 
Saletmen  ... 
Shop  asssitant 
Shop  lads  ... 
Baker's  boy 
El  rand  boy 


8.  Agriculture,  &c. 
Gaidening... 
Farm  work... 
Grooms 
Cowman  ... 


Grou2]  IV. — Labour . 

1.  Factory  work,  &c. — 

Dye  works   

Oil  and  cake  mills   

Bitcuit  factory  ... 
Flour  mills 
Sugar  refinery 

Tobacco  factory  

Brewery  ... 
Match  works 

Paint  works   

Wire  works 
Rubber  works 
Soap  works 
Tannery  ... 
Jam  factory 
Bobbin  works 

Garage   

Typewriting  works 

Bottler   

In  factory  

Dock  labourers  ... 

2.  Labourers 
Vanmen 

Groiq)  V. 

Teacher   

Mission  woiker  (Church  Army)  .. 
Emigrated — 

America  ... 

Canada 


OCCUPATIONtS  OF  POSTAL  TELEGKAPH  MESSENGER  BOYS. 


13 


28  ■ 

8 
8 


Addendum  D. 


ExTEACTED  from  sundry  biography  forms  from  several  towns,  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of 

inquiries. 


Ages- 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Skilled  Trades      .       -      -  - 

4 

8 

6 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Clerks 

2 

8 

4 

2 

Partly  skilled  Trades    -       -       -  - 

3 

7 

7 

3 

I 

I 

1 

Carmen  

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

General  and  Casual       -       -      .  . 

5 

16 

12 

7 

2 

I 

Post  Office  

54 

51 

33 

4 

3 

I 

Post  Office  Employ       ...  - 

3 

2 

2 

•2 

Errands  and  Shopboys  -       -       -  - 

2 

4 

5 

I 

I 

Domestic  

I 

2 

3 

2 

Army  

I 

Total  

54 

54 

54 

54 

38 

23 

8 

4 

3 

429 


100  us\ 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


D.— WAR  OFFICE. 


D.— WAR  OFFICE. 

We  noticed  that,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Crooks  in  Parliament  on  August  14,  1907,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  gave  particulars  of  boy  messengers 
employed  at  the  War  Office.  In  obtaining  the  figures 
for  the  Civil  Service  generally  from  the  Commissioners 
we  were  informed  that  "  boys  other  than  registered  boy 
messengers  and  at  different  rates  of  pay  have  lately 
been  introduced  into  the  War  Office  without  reference 
to  this  Department."  We  therefore  inquired  at  the 
War  Office,  and  were  at  once  most  courteously  furnished 
with  information  on  the  following  table.  We  under- 
stand that  the  boy  writers  may  be  promoted  to  some- 
what similar  work  as  men.  Their  wages  begin  at  9s.  a 
week,  and  can  rise  to  18s.  as  boys.  The  table  shows 
that  many  of  these  leave  the  Service  annually.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  trace  these  lads.  Seeing  the  difficulties 


young  men  experience  in  getting  into  fresh  work 
between  16  and  24,  and  the  evidence  we  have  collected 
from  the  stampers  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  we  fear  that 
many  of  these  lads  must  find  themselves  somewhat 
handicapped  rather  than  helped  by  their  Government 
Service.  The  War  Office  authorities  might  perhaps 
consider  whether  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  200 
boys  they  employ  might  not  be  replaced  by  Army 
reservists.  We  would  urge  that  the  small  additional 
expense  should  not  be  taken  to  outweigh  the  boys' 
interests.  It  seems  rather  unfortunate  that  the  War 
Office  should  be  displacing  telegraph  messengers  by 
placing  Reservists  in  postmen'^  jobs,  and  also  bs 
employing  so  large  a  number  of  boys  as  writers.  We 
note  that  the  larger  number  of  boy  writers  are  em- 
ployed at  out-stations.  They  may  possibly  be  more 
easily  absorbed,  but  on  this  point  we  have  no  in- 
formation. 


Boy  Writers, 
Army  Accounts  Department.^ 


At  War  Office 
and 
Out-Stations. 


At  War  Office 
only  (inc'udtd 
in  Column  1). 


Boy  Messengers, 
War  Office  § 
(included  in  Returns  of 
C.S.  Commissioners). 


1.  Number  now  employed       -      .      .  _ 

2.  Average  number  who  have  left  annually 

during  last  five  years.* 

3.  Number  out  of  total  leaving  during  last  five 

years,*  who  left  : 

(a)  After  passing  examination,  or  other- 
wise, to  take  up  permanent  posts  in 
Civil  Service. 


'{b)  On  reaching  age-limit  without  pass- 
ing examination. 

\{c)  Voluntarily  before    reaching  age- 
limit. 

{d)  Because  of  misconduct 

(e)  For  other  causes      ...  - 

4.  Number  retained  as  men  without  examina- 
tion during  last  five  years.* 

^6.  What  opportunities  are  given  to  boys  while 
serving  to  take  advantage  of  facilities  for 
technical  or  otker  education  % 


127 
13 


14 

1 

15 
23 


40 
2 


No  special  opportunities,  but  boys 
who  acquire  knowledge  and  become 
efficient  in  the  Department  are  eli- 
gible for  retention  as  men-writers 
(see  4  above). 


73 
29 


No  information  except 
that  four  boys  were  ap- 
pointed Press-keepers 
in  War  Office. 

13 


100 

6 

24t 

No  special  opportunities. 


*  2i  years  in  the  case  of  the  Army  Accounts  Department.    This  Department  was  only  formed  on  1st  May,  1905. 

t  Three  joined  Army  or  Navy,  1  was  discharged  for  inefficiency  and  1  for  ill-health,  4  were  appointed  Boy  Clerks,  13 
Boy-witers  in  the  Army  Accounts  Department,  1  Photographic  Printer  in  War  Office,  and  1  to  che  General  Post  Office 
(nf  ture  of  appointment  not  known). 

*  As  Press- keepers.    See  3  (a)  above. 

§  These  boj  s  are  obtained  by  the  War  Office  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  under  conditions  applicable  to 
the  public  service  generally. 

IT  These  boys  are  recruited  direct  by  the  War  Office. 

E.- CIVIL  SERVICE— BOY  CLERKS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY, 


We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  Civil  Service  employ- 
ment of  boys  without  reference  to  the  voluntary  efforts 
made  by  Civil  Servants  to  help  these^  lads.  The  Boy 
Clerka'  Friendly  Society  has  two  main  lines  of  work.  It 
registers  suitable  lodgings,  and  it  endeavours  to  find 
work  for  the  boys  leaving  the  Service.  This  second 
object  is  the  "  more  difficult "  to  attain,  but  "  the 
committee  are  glad  to  report  that,  in  spite  of  severe 
and  increasing  competition,  their  efforts  .  .  .  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  fairly  successful." 

"  On  November  1st,  1905,  no  applications  for  assist- 
ance were  outstanding,  and  since  that  date  103  have 


been  reoBived.    Of  the  123  boys  thus  applying,  39  have  Fifth 
been  placed  by  or  through  the  Society ;  67  have  with-  ■'^fP 
drawn  or  found  places  for  themselves,  leaving  17  for 
whom  provision  has  still  to  be  made." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  which  this 
report  was  presented,  the  seconder  of  the  report  said : 
"  The  non-retention  of  the  boys  after  20  had  always 
been  a  weak  spot,  he  thought,  in  the  boy  clerk  organi- 
sation. He  thought  Government  ought  to  be  pressed  to 
help  the  Society."  A  subsequent  speaker  mentioned 
that  they  had  tried  a  circular  to  employers  and  "  adver- 
tising in  the  papers,  but  with  no  result.    They  found  it 


the 
en 
Oct. 
1< 

Dec. 
I 


NO'lE. — Beferences  mad",  in  this  oolume  and  in  the  Eoorts  oj  (he  Commission  to  the  ^lages  in  this  volume  are  to  tlie 
■page,-7iumberxnq  in  braclczts 
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exceedingly  diflBcult  to  manage  this  employment  ques- 
tion and  to  start  young  fellows  at  20  in  banks  and 
railway  companies,  who  like  to  take  their  boys  at  16  or 
17."  References  were  also  made  to  efforts  made  to 
induce  the  boys  while  in  the  Sei-vice  to  study  for  exami- 
nations, and  an  interesting  suggestion  was  made  that 
"  a  few  places  might  be  reserved  in  competitive  examina- 
tions, for  which  Departments  should  have  the  right  of 
nominating  boy  clerks,  of  course  with  a  high  standard 
of  qualifying  marks." 

The  work  of  this  Society  is  of  course  admirable,  but 


it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that  the 
Government  itself  should  so  organise  the  Service  that 
discharges  for  anything  but  unsatisfactory  work  or 
conduct  did  not  occur.  The  Government  ought  to  be 
in  this  and  in  other  respects  a  model  employer,  and 
seeing  that  there  is  not  in  the  Government  Service  any 
excuse  for  much  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  employees, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  so  arrange  their  istaif  that 
every  capable  and  good  boy  found  himself  certain  of 
perm.anent  employ  in  some  capacity  or  other. 


F._WOOLWICH  ARSEA'AL. 


There  is  another  form  of  Government  employment 
to  which  considerable  attention  has  been  called  of  lats 
— viz.,  the  workmen  employed  in  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards. One  very  prominent  Woolwich  resident  and 
social  worker  wrote  to  us  that  ths  discharge  of  boys 
from  Government  employ  in  Woolwich  was  one  of  the 
problems  which  was  always  staring  him  in  the  face. 
Others  have  told  us  that  the  boys  from  the  bullet  and 
cartridge  gauging  factories  are  discharged  when  they 
want  men's  wages,  having  received  no  useful  training. 

On  our  asking  for  information,  the  War  Office 
authorities  readily  agreed  to  furnish  us  with  the  tables 
of  discharges,  etc.,  which  we  append. 

Boys  employed  at  the  Arsenal  are  of  two  classes. 

1.  Trade  lads. 

2.  Boys  in  departments — cartridge-gauging,  etc — 

requiring  little  skill. 

1.  These  boys  are  taken  aftar  a  competitive  examina- 
tion. They  undertake  to  stay  for  four  years,  and  to 
attend  classes  at  the  Polytechnic.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  sons  of  engineers  in  the  Arsenal,  and  they 
get  a  good  training.  When  they  come  out  of  their  time 
the  Arsenal  does  not  offer  at  once  the  trade  union 
wage,  and  the  boys  leave  to  get  experience  elsewhere. 
This  is  good ;  otherwise  they  would  become  too 
specialised. 

2.  These  boys  go  to  the  work  upon  leaving  school, 
and  when  the  Arsenal  is  busy  they  can  earn  high 
(pisce)  wages.  Some  of  these  boys  are  taken  on  as  men 
"  on  machine " — low-skilled  work,  but  at  which  as 
much  as  33s.  may  be  earned  in  busy  times.  This  is 
more  than  outside  firms  would  pay. 

In  the  ordnance  factories  the  number  of  boys  em- 
ployed varies  a  good  deal,  and  for  each  week. 

Thus  in  1906,  on  January  1st  there  were  1,935,  in 
May  1,911  and  1,892  in  various  weeks.  Similarly  for 
other  months :— June,  1,888,  1,868,  1,861;  July, 
1,844,  1,835,  1,828  ;  August,  1,870  ;  September,  1,892, 
1,876  ;  November,  1,855  ;  December,  1,882. 

These  variations,  however,  are  less  than  is  usually 
the  case.  At  the  present  time  (Nov.  1907)  there  are 
1,687  boys  employed.  In  1892-3  the  largest  and 
smallest  niunbens  employed  were  2,004  and  1,698. 

As  to  the  other  boys  employed — e.r/.,  upon  cartridge- 
gauging,  cap-making,  and  in  the  danger  building— 
the  proportion  absorbed  by  other  or  the  same  depart- 
ments when  they  reach  the  age  limit  (21)  varies  v/ith 
the  number  who  become  21  in  the  year  in  question, 
and  the  policy — of  expansion  or  contraction — followed 
by  the  Government  of  the  day.  They  often  absorb 
ail  the  boys,  but  the  number  of  compulsory  discharges 
has  be3n  in  one  year  as  high  as  200,  and  is  upon  an 
average  rather  more  than  50.  The  prospects  of  the 
boys  have  been  prejudiced  recently  by  an  order  (three 


months  old)  directing  that  in  engaging  unskilled 
labour  preference  should  be  given  to  old  Army  men. 
The  authorities  do  not  know  to  what  work  the  boys 
discharged  usually  go  —  they  would  be  ordinary 
labourers,  but  some,  at  any  rate,  enlist.  THiese  boys 
work  48  houiB  a  week,  and  begin  at  a  wage  of  7s. 

Skilled  labour  is  moved,  when  the  men  are  willing, 
where  it  is  most  needed  among  the  various  ordnance 
factories.  This,  however,  is  hardly  ever  done  with  the 
unskilled  men. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Arsenal  authorities  to  pro- 
duce at  the  lowest  possible  cost — they  have  to  compete 
with  outsids  firms.  Men  cannot  therefore  "  be  em- 
ployed on  boys'  work,"  and  have  to  be  discharged  when 
cheaper  labour  can  be  got. 

It  is,  of  course,  obviously  necessary  that  there  should 
be  great  differences  b3tw6en  peace  and  war  establish- 
ments. The  discharges  of  men  generally  are,  of  course, 
affected  by  this  and  by  the  changes  in  policy  of  suc- 
cessive Governments,  but  it  has  been  asserted  that  of 
latO'  boys  of  18  and  19'  have  been  taking  the  places  of 
men  displaced  in  the  recent  efforts  to  secure  economy. 

The  question  under  our  consideration  is,  however, 
the  proportion  of  boys  to  men,  rather  than  the  numbers 
of  both  classes  employed. 

These  proportionB  can  be  seen  in  the  tables,  and 
the  discharges  of  boys  in  different  departments  can 
be  compared  with  the  number  absorbed. 

In  the  latter  tables  we  see  that  the  proportion  varies 
very  much.    In  the  Royal  Laboratory  m  the  twelve- 
month 195  boys  were  absorbed  and  97  discharged  ;  iu 
the  Royal  Carriage  Department  42  absorbed  and  35 
discharged  ;  in  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  37  absorbed  and 
7  discharged  ;  at  the  Enfield  Small  Arm's  Factory  49  - 
absorbed  and  16  discharged  ;  while  at  Waltham  Abbey- 
Gunpowder  Factory  all  the  42  boys  reaching  the  age- 
limit  were  discharged  and  none  absorbed. 

It  seems  that  some  attention  might  be  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  problem  of  obsorbing  all  the  lads  as 
far  as  possible,  and  that  the  criticisms  which  would 
be  heard  if  the  work  became  much  more  costly  than 
that  in  private  firms  might  le  disregarded  if  such  excess- 
of  cost  were  entirely  due  to  the  necessity  under  which 
the  Government  is  placed  of  being  a  model  employer. 
It  might  be  found  that  by  readjustments  this  excess 
would  be  very  slight,  and  that  by  greater  co-ojoeration 
between  different  branches  of  Government  work  the- 
absorjjtion  of  the  boys  could  be  effected  withovit  any 
very  serious  diminution  in  their  numbers,  as  com- 
pared with  the  men.    It  is  possible  that  boys  now 
leaving  at  the  age  limit  could  be  retained  at  slightly 
increased   wages  until  vacancies   occurred.    In  any 
case  the  more  steady  and  efficient  work  of  men,  even  in 
unskilled  employment,  is  always  a  set-off  against  in- 
creased  wages,  and  the  Goverament  must  not  be  em- 
ployinET  boys  without  training  them.    The  Government 
workshops  must  on  no  account  be  "parasitic." 


429. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


WOOLWICH. 


Central 
Office. 

Royal 
Laboratory. 

Koyal 
Carriage 
Dept. 

Royal 
Gun 
Factory. 

Torpedo 
Factory. 

Building 
Works 
Dept. 

Royal  Small 
Arms  Factory 
Enfle!di  Lcck. 

Royal 
Gunpowder 
Factory, 
Waltham 
Abbey. 

1. — Names  of  Departments  in 

w]nV*li    A'Fpti   or   T^nv^i  iivp 

employed — 

Wliat  is  the  number  nor- 
mally employed  in  each 
department  1 

a)  Men  over  21  years  1  | 

550* 
42 

A  mo 

1,D  ( 4 

83* 

l,o4U 

D40T 

(b)  Boysunder21  years?! 

53 
1* 

989 

280 

109 

51 

48 

221 

66t 

,^^f  you  employ  boy  appren- 
tices— 

Hotv  many  are  employed  at 
present  f 

35 

44 

15 

5 

8 

6 

Nil 

Axe  apprentices  indentured  1 

Length  of  apprenticeship, 
and  age  at  which  it 
begins  1 

Premium  (if  any)  1     -  - 

How  are  they  chosen  1 — e.g. , 
is  there  any  educational 
test  or  temporary  trial, 
or  is  a  preference  given 
to  sons  of  employees?) 

Wages  during   training  1 — 

first  year,  

last  year  

How  are  apprentices 
trained  1 

Houi's  of  work  ?  - 


^. — -If  you  employ  other  learners 
who  are  not  apprentices, 
please  state  number  em- 
ployed. 

;.Kind  of  work  done  by  them  1 


Period  of  training  ?  - 
W.iges  during  training  1 
Hours  of  work  1  - 


4. — In  the  case  of  boys  who 
are  neither  apprentices 
nor  learners,  please  state 
number  employed. 

Nature  of  work  done  by 
them  1 

Age    at   which    they  are 
taken  on? 


Wages   at   starting,  and 
yearly  increase? 


No. 

Not  less  than  three  years'  workshop  training,  and  four  years'  attendance  at 
educational  classes.    The  periods  commence  between  the  ages  of  14|  and  16|. 


Nil. 

Open  competitive  examination  (no  preference  given). 


7s.  to  20s.  6d.,  according  to  age  and  ability.  Lads  on  piece-work  usually 
earn  about  one-third  more  than  their  rate. 


By  selected  workmen  in  the  shops,  who  receive  an  allowance,  and  in  certain 
cases  also  by  a  course  in  a  drawing  office. 

8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  2  p.m.  to  5.40  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday  ;  8  a.m.  to  12.40  p.m. 
Saturdays.  (One  afternoon  per  week  is  spent  at  educational  classes.)  The 
hours  of  work  at  Enfield  and  Waltham  Abbey  vary  from  those  at  Woolwich, 
but  the  same  total  is  worked. 

32 


General 
Office 
Work. 

14  to  15 


954 


23G 


94 


46 


Mostly  attending  machines.   A  few 
are  employed  in  office  work. 


14  to  15 
(13  to  14 

with 
Labour 
Certificate) 


All  class 
of  Building 
Work. 

Practically 
the  same 
as  No.  2. 


Messengers 
&c. 


7s.  to  20s.  6d.  by  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  weekly,  those  on  piece- 
work being  higher  as  in  paragraph  2. 


f 
I 

-  ■! 

I 

I 


215 


Light 
Machine 
Work 


14  years 


7/-  to  21/- 
by  2/- 


CarpenterS 

Fitters, 
Plumbers. 

5  to  7  years, 
10/6  to 
24/6. 
See  No.  2. 


59 


Office 
Work  and 
Manufac- 
ture of 
Explosives. 
14  to  16 


10/6  to  18/- 


*  Employed  at  Enfield  and  Waltham. 

t  These  numbers  are  the  actual  numbers  serving  in  October  12, 1907,  and  may  be  takenas  the  normal  except 
in  the  Koyal  Laboratory,  which  will  be  reduced  by  about  500  men  during  next  years. 


NOTE.  References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the,  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 

page-numhering  in  brackets. 
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Woolwich —continued. 


Royal 
Carriage 
Dept. 

Royal 
Gun 
Factory. 

Building 
Works 
Dept. 

Royal  Small 
Arms  Factory 
Enfield  Lock. 

Rojai 
Gunpo  wd  er 
Factory, 
Waltham 
Alibey. 

Central 
Office. 

Royal 
Laboratory. 

Torpedo 
Factory. 

5. — Do  you  encourage  appren- 
tices or  other  employees 

  to  attend  evening  schools 

or  technical  classes? 

Do  you  give  them  time  off 
for  the  purpose  1 


fi. — Has  there,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  been  any  change  in 
the  proportion  of  boys  to 
men?  —  {e.g.,  have  boys 
been  put  on  machines 
formerly  worked  by  men, 
or  vice  versa  1) 


7. — Has  there  been  any  change 
recently  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ' '  unskilled  "  to 
"skilled"  workers?— 
{e.g.,  are  more  labourers 
and  fewer  mechanics  em- 
ployed, or  vice  versa  ?  If 
a  change,  please,  indicate 
the  cause,  e.g.,  machinery, 
scarcity  of  skilled  men, 
etc.) 


8.— Ha 


ive  you  any  difficulty  in 
getting  as  many  boys  as 
you  want  for  any  class  of 
work?    If  so,  what  work ? 


Please  specify  nature  of 
difficulty  —  e.g.  want  of 
skill  in  boys,  limitation  of 
numbers  by  tl^e  Trade 
Union,  etc. 

Have  the  wages  of  any  class 
of  boy  workers  increased 
or  diminished  within  your 
memory? 


9.— What  proportion  of  the  boys 
employed  do  you  estimate 
remain  with  you  as  men  in 
-different  departments  ? 


10. — Of  the  boys  who  leave,  what 
proportion  do  so  because 
you  have  no  room  for  them 
as  men  ? 

Have  you  any  idea  to  what 
work  they  go  ? 


11. — Which  are  the  slack  and 
which  the  busy  months  or 
seasons  ? 


12.— Is  much  short  time  worked? 


Yes,  by  giving  additional  holidays  (with  pay)  to  those  who  attend,  viz., 
thiee  full  days  and  two  half  days. 


Only  to  the  lads  dealt  with  in  paragraph  2 


See  separate  statement  attached 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


A  slight  increase  due  to 
introduction    of   auto  ■ 
matic  machines. 


No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


See  separate  statement  herewith. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Practically 
all  boys 
remain. 


Nil  at 
present. 


No 


No. 


No. 


None  in 
recent 
years 
owing  to 
reduction 
of  factory. 
All  in 
recent 
years. 


We  have  no  precise  knowledge,  but  it  is  understood  that  a  considerable 
number  join  the  Army  and  Navy  and  that  others  become  casual  lalDourers. 

No  appreciable  variation. 


Not  much,  though  Saturday  closing  has  been  occasionally  resorted  to. 


13. — Do  you  employ  riany  men 
over  50  ? 



Please  give  numbers  if 
possible. 

98 

610 

408 

295 

104 

155 

364 

75 
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APPENDIX  II. 


STATISTICS  OF  BOY  LABOUR  IN  VARIOUS  TRADES  AND  NOTES  COMPILED  FROM 
FORMS  SENT  TO  EMPLOYERS  AND  FROM  HOME  OFFICE  RETURNS. 


REPLIES  FROM  EMPLOYERS  IN  VARIOUS  TOWNS  TO  QUESTIONS. 


Number  of  Firms  an- 

Have you  any  difficulty  in 
getting  boys  ? 

Have  wages  of  1x)ys 
increased  ? 

J-Own. 

swering  one  or  both 

of  the  Questions. 

Yes. 

1 

1  No. 

1 

Doubtful. 

Yes. 

No. 

Doubtful. 

London        ,      .       .  . 

190 

13 

164 

9 

81 

62 

10 

Manchester  -      -      -  . 

26 

6 

19 

1 

19 

2 

3 

Liverpool     -      .  . 

16 

— 

14 

— 

3 

7 

1 

Birmingham  -       -      -  - 

43 

5 

24 

13 

97 

8 

Q 
O 

43 

q 

2 

D 

7 

Newcastle    .      -      -  - 

17 

14 

2 

5 

6 

1 

Bradford  .... 

28 

6 

14 

5 

15 

6 

1 

Sheffield  ... 

7 

1 

5 

5 

Nottingham  -       -       -  - 

11 

3 

5 

2 

6 

3 

2 

Northampton 

25 

4 

12 

5 

12 

5 

2 

Leeds   

6 

2 

3 

5 

1 

Bury     -       -       ■       -  - 

10 

3 

4 

3 

6 

2 

2 

Norwich       .       -       .  . 

7 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Chester        -      -       -  - 

13 

2 

8 

1 

7 

1 

3 

Hastings      ..      .      -  . 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Bridgwater  -      -  - 

9 

1 

4 

4 

5 

3 

1 

York  

12 

1 

9 

1 

5 

5 

Lancaster  District 

33 

12 

17 

3 

25 

2 

2 

Various-      -      -  - 

35 

4 

25 

5 

14 

10 

5 

538 

76 

376 

58 

259 

136 

48 

REPLIES   FROM   VARIOUS   FIRMS   IN   DIFFERENT  TOWNS. 
(The  numbers  are  those  of  Firms  answering.) 


Town. 

Trade. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in 
getting  boys? 

Have  wages  increased  ? 

Yes. 

No. 

Doubtful. 

Yes. 

No. 

Doubtful. 

1 

Art  Metal  - 

1 

1 

Manchester  -       .  - 

2 

1 

Birmingham  -       -       -  - 

" 

1 

1 

,,  ... 

1 

Wolverhampton  - 

1 

Smethwiok  - 

II 

1 

1 
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page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Eeplies  from  Various  Firms  in  Different.  Toviss,— continued. 
(The  numbers  are  those  of  Firms  &nsvi&Tmg)— continued. 


Town. 

1  raae. 

Is  there  any  difBoulty  in 
getting  boys  ? 

Have  wages  increased  ? 

Yes. 

No. 

Doubtful. 

Yes. 

No. 

Doubtful. 

London   

Brass    .      .      -  - 

I 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Manchester  -       -      -  - 

J)  " 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Liverpool  .... 

— 

I 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Birmingham 

)>                ■          •  * 

8 

4 

8 

I 

2 

Newcastle  .... 

51  ... 

— 

1 

— 

— 

I 

— 

Doncaster  and  Rotherham  - 

»J                   .            -  - 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

Bury  

1 



1 

London   

Brushes 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Manchester  .      -      .  - 

)) 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Bristol  -       .       -       -  - 

)) 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

London   

Brewery 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Newcastle  .... 

)>          .      .  - 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

London   

Builders 

— 

7 

— 

5 

1 

— 

Liverpool      .      -      .  - 

i>          *      "  • 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Northampton 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Chester  -       .       -       -  - 

)i          .      -  - 

— 

1 

1 

I 

— 

— 

Rngby   

>»          -      -  - 

— 

\  I 

1 

— 

— 

London   

Carmen  and  Carriers  - 

— 

5 

— 

I 

3 

— 

Leeds  

i>          -      .  - 

!  — 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

London   

Cabinet  Makers  - 

— 

7 

1 

5 

o 

'i 

— 

Manchester  .      .      -  - 

> 

1 

} 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Liverpool  ... 

»          .      -  - 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

Birmingham- 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Bristol  -      .       -       -  - 

1 

1 

— 

rJraaiora  .... 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Nottingham  ...  - 

!  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Norf-ampton 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Leeds    .      .      -      -  - 

" 

I 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Bridgwater  -       -      -  - 

-  - 

— 

-  ^ 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Hastings  .... 

I 

— 

— 

— 

1 

London ...       -  - 

Chemicals 

— 

5 

- 

2 

1 

— 

Newcastle  .... 

)» 

— 

3 

I 

1 

— 

Nottingham  -       .       .  - 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

London  .... 

Clothiers 

5 

— 

2 

I 

— 

Manchester  -       -       -  - 

1 

1 

Bury  

)?           -       -  - 

1 

1 

Bury  

Cotton  -       -       -  - 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Lancashire  District 

8 

12 

15 

I 

2 

Manchester  .... 

n       ~  ... 

2 

2 

3 

London   

Engravers 

4 

3 

1 

Birmingham  -      -    ,  - 

))          -       -  _ 

2 

i 

I 

1 

1 

Warrington  .... 

-   -  - 

1 

1 
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Replies  from  VARfous  Firms  in  Different  Towns — continued. 
(The  numbers  are  those  of  Firms  answering) — continued. 


Town. 


Trade, 


Is  there  any  difficulty  in 
getting  boys  ? 


Yes. 


No.  Doubtful. 


Have  wages  increased? 


Yes. 


No.  Doubtful. 


London  - 

Manchester  - 

Jjiverpool 

Birmingham  - 

B.istol  -      -  - 
-Newcastle 
,'S'ieffield    ,  - 
\Northampton 
Nottingham  - 

Bury  - 

Norwich 
-'Colchester  - 

Chester  -      -  - 

Reading 
.Bridgwater  - 
"Warrington  - 
.Miscellaneous 
iPeterborough 

York  - 

London  - 

Liverpool 

JVIanchester  ' 
.  INewcastle  - 
•  tChester  - 
TRugby  - 

London  -      .  - 

-iJewcastle 

"London  -  -  - 
iondon  - 

Manchester  - 

Birmingham  - 

London  - 

London  - 

Birmingham  - 
Lancashire  District 
Manchester  - 
London  - 
Manchester  - 
Bristol  - 
Newcastle 
Northampton 
Norwich 


Engineers 


Eltjetrical  Engineers 


Coach    and  Carriage 
Builders. 


Glass  and  Sign  Writers 
India-rubber 


Instrument  Makers 
Jewellery 


Leather 


Leather 


19 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
5 


I 
4 

2 

3 

■7 

1 

I 
1 

3 

I 

2 
4 


2 
2 
1 

4 
1 
9 
1 

3 
1 


I^UIK.—Eejerences  mack  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Eeowts  of  the  Commission  to  the  pajes  in.  Uus  volume  arc  to  tlie 
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Replies  from  Vakious  Firms  in  Different  Towss— continued. 
(The  numbers  are  those  of  Firms  answering) — continued. 


Town. 

Traile. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in 
getting  boys  ? 

Have 

wages  increased  ? 

Yes. 

No. 

Doubtful. 

Yes. 

No. 

Doubtful. 

Worcester  .... 

Leather 

1 

" 

1 



Printing 

2 

28 

4 

21 

!  4 

4 

Manchester  -      .       -  - 

I  ... 

4 

1 

!  — 

2 

Liverpool  .... 

)  I  ... 



5 

— 

1  ^ 

2 

1 

Birmingham .      -      -  - 

1)            -       -  . 

2 

1 

I  O 

1 

Newcastle  .... 

it            .       -  - 

— 

2 

— 

I 

— 

I 

Bradford  .... 

»»  ... 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Nottingham  .... 

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

i 

a                   .          *  - 

1 

3 

1 

3 

— 

2 

Northampton 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Leeds   

»»  ... 

1 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

Bury  

)»  ' 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Norwich       .       .      -  . 

'* 

— 

1 

— 

1 

>»                 .          -  - 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1 

Leicester  .... 

»i  ... 

4 

— 

1 

3 

~ 

Reading       ,      .      .  - 

" 

— 

— 

1 

— " 

1 

Loughborough  ... 

JJ                 •          .  - 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Ulverston  .... 

1 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

>J  ... 

1 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Thetford  .... 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Railways 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

lieading  

»i  ... 

— 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

London   

Soap  

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

Manchester  - 

If 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

"Warrington  .      .       -  - 

" 

1 

London  -      -      .       -  - 

Sugar,  Food,  &c.  - 

14 

8 

Manchester  ...  - 

n                   '  ' 

1 

Norwich  .... 

ji                   ■*  * 

1 

I 

1 

Manchester  .... 

Silk  .... 

1 

Lancashire  District 

1 )      .      -      -  - 

1 

1 

Stafford  .... 

»»      ■      -      .  - 

1 

Bradford  .... 

Worsted 

5 

10 

5 

13 

5 

1 

Lancashire  District 

1 

1 

2 

RAILWAYS. 

We  have  found  no  reason  to  doubt  the  generally- 
expressed  opinion  that  the  railway  companies  absorb 
the  boys  they  employ.  Though  in  some  branches  of 
tJie  railway  service  a  large  proportion  of  boys  are  em- 
ployed, any  surplus  generally  contrive  to  find  employ- 
ment in  other  branches  when  they  become  adults. 
We  only  obtajined  complete  statistics  (for  1904)  from 
one  of  the  large  companies,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  returns  from  other  companies  would 
show  any  great  variation,  nor  have  the  proportions 
varied  much  within  the  company  since  1904.  We 
got  partial  returns  from  another  large  company.  Out 
of  30,736  employees  of  the  former  company  in  1904, 
there  were  only  2,399  boys  nnder  eighteen  years  of  age 
"(7.8  per  cent.).  There  are  boys  amongst  these  who 
do  not  continue  in  the  railway  service,  and  a  number 


of  men  join  as  adults.  There  are,  for  example,  nearly 
100  boys  employed  as  ticket  sorters  whose  wages  cannot 
rise  above  10s.  6d.  a  week.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt, 
get  office  work  with  the  company,  and  others  become 
porters,  etc.,  but  many  seek  other  work. 

In  the  Delivery  Department  there  is  an  exceseive 
proportion  of  vanguards  compared  with  the  drivers, 
viz.,  509  boys  (32.8  per  cent.)  to  821  men  (61.7  per 
cent).  We  obtained  some  later  figures  of  these  van- 
guards, from  which  it  appears  that  on  October  1,  1906. 
there  were  449  employed,  and  on  October  1,  1907,  457 
in  the  service.  In  the  interval  38  left  the  service  and 
79  were  transferred  to  a  higher  grade,  making  together 
117.  Two-thirds,  therefore,  of  these  vanguards  who 
left  that  branch  of  the  work  remained  with  the  com- 
pany in  another  capacity.  There  are  various  openings 
in  the  service  for  this  class  of  boy  as  adults.  They 
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may  become  carriage  cleaners,  greasers,  or  porters 
according  to  their  ambitions  and  capacities. 

In  the  ofiBces  of  the  company  there  were  3,114  (80.5 
per  cent.)  clerks  above  18,  and  754  (19.4  per  cent.) 
below  that  age.  This  is  not  a  very  excessive  propor- 
tion. The  only  other  large  group  of  boys  are  those  in 
the  workshops.  Here  we  find  3,328  (86.1  per  cent.) 
men  and  537  (13.8  per  cent.)  boys  under  the  head  of 
mechanics. 

These  boys  are  well  taught,  and  while  apprentices 
have  time  off  to  attend  experimental  classes  in  the 
shops.  Apprentices  must  be  under  17  on  joining,  and 
are  apprenticed  for  5,  6,  or  7  years,  the  length  of 
term  being  arranged,  as  a  rule,  so  that  they  may 
be  out  of  their  time  when  they  reach  the  age  of  21. 
Premiums  are  charged.  Employee  students  who  have 
been  thro;^  years  in  the  service  ^and  are  not  less  than 
18  or  more  than  20,  may  get  6  months'  leave  on  full 
pay  for  one  or  more  winter  sessions  to  pursue  a  course 
of  technical  study. 

On  another  railway  we  were  informed  that  the  boys 
have  a  chance  of  continuous  service  from  the  time 
that  they  are  taken  on.  There  is  room  for  all  the  boys 
to  be  kept  on  as  men,  and  from  the  variety  of  open- 
ings boys  can  generally  find  the  sort  of  work  they 
want.  At  the  present  time  50  per  cent,  of  the  clerical 
staff  are  old  boyis  of  the  company.  Messengers  may 
become  junior  clerks  in  their  third  year,  or  teilegraph 
learners,  and  subeequently  telegraph  and  invoice 
clerks.  These  start  at  5b.  and  uniform  and  rise,  on  an 
average,  2s.  6d.  yearly.  Gong  boys  start  at  7s.  6d., 
rise  on  the  same  scale,  and  become  porters  and,  later, 
generally  become  shunters. 


CHEMICALS  AND  PAINT. 

We  have  receivel  eleven  cotmpleted  foi'ms  from 
manufacturers  of  chemicals  and  paiint.  The  number 
of  boys  employed  and  the  statements  of  the  miasters  as 
to  the  proportionate  numbers  whom  they  are  com- 
pelled to  'discharge  on  becoming  men,  indicate  that, 
frequently,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  these  trades  in 
absoi'bing  most  of  the  boys  employed.  Two  small 
firms  of  chemists  in  London,  however,  are  exceptional, 
and  these  probably  are  typical  of  la  considerable 
number.  Boys  are  employed  by  these  firms  to  a  some- 
what large  extent  dn  making  up  and  packing  chemical 
preparations,  and,  at  a  mo'derate  reckoning,  there 
can  be  no  places  as  men  with  the  firms  for  half  the 
number  of  boys.  The  returns  of  the  Home  Ofiice  point 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  proporiton  of  boys  em- 
ployed in  chemical  factories  is  9.2  per  cent.,  while 
the  proportion  for  workshops  is  23.8  per  cent. 

In  these  trades  apprenticeship  seems  to  be  rare. 
Our  five  returns  for  London  agree  in  the  statement 
that  no  apprentices  are  employed.  All  the  boys  em- 
ployed by  these  firms  are  classified  as  boys  who  are 
neither  apprentices  nor  learners.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  the  three  form®  which  we  have  received  from  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  two  firms  mention  indentured  appren- 
tices., and  one  apprentioee  without  indentures.  The 
period  of  training  ie  given  as  five  or  six  years.  Uninden- 
turned  apprentices  are  employed  by  firms  for  which 
we  have  returns  at  Chester  and  Nottingham.  Two 
other  firms,  at  Chester  and  Leeds,  have  no  appren- 
tices. 


BOYS  IN  THE  PRINTING  TRADE. 

In  making  any  statement  about  the  boys  employed 
in  the  printing  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  constantly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  very  different  conditions  prevail 
in  the  shops  which  observe  the  regulations  of  the 
various  trade  unions  and  in  those  which  do  not.  A 
further  division  must  be  mad«  between  the  boys  who 
are  and  who  are  not  apprenticed  to  the  trade  or  one 
of  its  branches.  It  will  be  as  well  to  say  here  that 
tliere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  thfet  the  apprentice  has 
good  chances  of  permanent  and  well-paid  employment 
at  his  trade  for  so  long  as  he  is  of  good  behaviour.  It 
will  be  among  the  other  boys  working  in  the  shop 
that  we  must  look,  if  anywhere,  for  cases  of  boys  dis- 

*  The  first  of  these  statements  contains  the  substance  of 
an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Master 
Printers'  Association  ;  the  second  is  a  Avritten  statement 
kindly  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Master 
Printers'  Association. 


Compositors; 
Machine 
Minders. 


Lithography. 


Bindidg. 


missed  from  the  trade  upon  reaching  manhood.  The 
two  following  statements  refer  to  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  that  part  of  the  trade  which  is  governed 
by  the  trade  union  regulations  ;  the  first  relates  to 
London,  the  second  to  Manchester.* 

I. — ^London. 

There  are  three  principal  branches  of  the  trade  re- 
cruited (in  the  trade  union  region)  solely  by  appren- 
ticeship :  — 

(1)  Compositors. 

(2)  Machine-minders. 

(3)  Lithographers, 
eaoh  branch  having  (in  London)  its  own  trade  union. 

Apprentices  to  (1)  and  (2)  are  taken  generally  from 
among  the  errand  boys  working  in  the  shop.  In 
London  a  boy  is  apprenticed  to  either  (1)  or  (2) — in 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  the  printing  trade,  in 
which  case  he  would  learn  both  branches.  Boys  are 
bound  for  seven  years,  and  receive  wages  of  5s.  and 
upwards  with — in  the  best  houses — conduct  or  bonus 
money.  This  is  paid  either  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  end 
of  the  apprenticeship  (in  one  case  £20)  or  as  a  bonus 
over  and  above  the  weekly  wage.  One  firm  pays  between 
Is.  and  5s.  as  a  weekly  bonus  to  each  employee,  condi- 
tional upon  good  work.  The  value  of  the  training 
given  to  apprentices  varies  much  among  masters,  but 
in  any  case  the  boy  is  entitled  to  the  trade  union  rate 
on  coming  out  of  his  time.  The  proportion  of  appren- 
tices allowed  is  one  boy  to  three  men  in  all  branches 
of  the  trade.  In  (1)  and  (2)  full  advantage  is  not 
taken  by  the  masters  of  this  arrangement. 

Among  lithographers  the  full  number  of  boys  are 
bound.  In  this  branch  there  is  a  considerable  short- 
age of  really  competent  men,  and  the  masters  are  try- 
ing to  get  the  legal  proportion  increased.  As,  how- 
ever, not  more  than  half  the  apprentices  can  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  first-class  workmen  the  trade  union 
are  opposed  to  the  production  of  more  indifferent 
lithographers,  of  whom  there  are  already  more  than 
enough. 

The  masters  are  anxious  to  encourage  the  technical 
training  of  boys,  and  in  some  cases  offer  prizes  for  boys 
taking  advantage  of  educational  facilities. 

The  entrance  of  boys  to  the  book-binding  trade  varies 
with  the  quality  of  work  in  question.  Apprenticeship 
is  used  for  the  really  skilful  binding  (binding  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense),  and  boys  coming  out  of  their 
time  need  never  fear  unemployment.  Inferior  kinds 
of  binding  used  also  to  be  done  by  men,  and  recruited 
in  the  same  way.  A  strike  of  the  binders  in  1892  on  a 
question  of  wages  led  to  the  introduction  of  boys  and 
women,  by  whom  the  lower  kinds  of  work  have  since 
been  done.  The  Binders'  trade  union  is  still  anxious 
to  suppress  these  workers,  .and  have  within  the  last 
few  months  protested  against  their  employment. 

Boys  entering  this  branch  of  the  trade  have  poor 
prospects,  but  may  get  work  in  non-unionist  shops  upon 
slightly  superior  binding  to  what  they  have  done  as 
boys. 

The  next  class  is  the  Printers'  Labourers — now  the 
Operative  Printers'  Assistants.  Here  there  is  no  ap- 
prenticeship. These  boys  used  to  work  for  printers 
up  to  about  the  age  of  18,  and  then  to  join  the  Army — 
in  any  case  to  leave  the  trade.  In  1891  the  masters 
fixed  a  minimum  wa.ge  of  20s.  at  the  age  of  20  for  these 
workmen.  In  1901  this  was  changed  to  22s.  6d.  at  21. 
Since  1891,  therefore,  these  boys  have  for  the  most  part 
continued  in  the  trade.  The  union  now  asks  for  a 
minimum  of  27s.  and  48  hours— instead  of  54 — a  week. 

Printers'  assistants  can  rise  to  positions  of  consider- 
able profit,  ordinarily  earning  24s.  to  25s.  "  if  efficient." 
On  daily  papers,  for  night  work  (48  hours),  the  mini- 
miim  of  wage  is  32s.,  and  they  may  rise,  ajs  oilers  or 
break-hands,  to  37s.  on  .a  isingle,  or  38s.  on  a  double 
maohine.  Similar  men  on  more  complicated 
machines  earn  40s.,  42s.  6d.,  and  446.  6d.,  according  to 
their  machine.  This,  however,  is  the  limit  of  the 
printers'  assistant's  career.  The  M.achine  Minders' 
Union  will  not  admit  them,  and  so  there  is  not,  as  in 
Amerca,  a  ladder  for  the  printers'  labourer  to  reach 
the  position  of  manager  of  a  sihop.  Besides  the 
regular  men  there  is  a  claes  of  regular  casuals 
attached  to  the  weekly  papers.  These  earn  high 
money — 7d.  an  hour,  and  a  minimum  of  13 
hours  is  paid — 7s.  7d.  daily.    Such  men  may  dovetail 

two  or  more  jobs  with  great  profit,  and  they  prefer  it  to 

1  1  o       i       ^  ^  r  Warehouse- 

regular  work.  '  J 

"  till  ,  ^^'^ 

Besides  these  grades  there  are  the  warehousemen  and  Cutters. 

cutters,  with  their  own  trade  union.   Here  there  is  no 


Printers' 
Labourers. 
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apprenticeship,  and  the  minimum  wages  agreed  upon 
are  30s.  for  a  warehouseman  and  24s.  for  his  assistant. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  for  the  surplus  of  boys 
which  exist  in  the  bookbinding  branch,  and  among  the 
errand  boys  there  is  some  outlet  at  any  rate  as 

(1)  Warehousemen. 

(2)  Printers'  Assistants.* 

2 — Manchestee. 

As  to  the  rules  or  customs  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
letterpress,  lithographic,  and  bookbinding  depart- 
ments, which  practically  comprise  the  whole  of  our 
business,  the  usual  age  of  entry  is  14,  and  the  length 
of  apprenticeship  seven  years  in  each  case  ;  the  rate 
of  wages  is  not  fixed  by  any  agreement,  but  as  a  rule 
the  lads  are  paid  5s.  for  the  first  year,  6s.  for  the 
second,  7s.  for  the  third,  8s.  for  two  years,  12s.  for 
the  sixth,  and  13b.  for  the  last  year,  when  they  become 
eligible  for  membership  of  the  trades  union,  at  wages 
averaging  366.  per  week  of  50  hours. 

The  number  of  apprentices  is  in  every  department 
restricted  by  trade  union  rules  ;  in  the  letterpress 
composing  departments  one  apprentice  is  allowed 
where  an  office  has  been  in  operation  for  12  months  ; 
where  two  journeymen  are  employed  a  second 
apprentice  is  allowed  ;  when  six  men  are  in  regular 
work  three  apprentices  are  allowed  ;  this  is  the  maxi- 
mum for  all  offices,  whatever  the  size,  so  that  an  office 
which  employs  200  men  has  only  the  same  number  as 
an,  office  employing  six  men. 

In  the  letterpress  machine  rooms  one  apprentice  is 
allowed  for  two  machine  men,  two  for  four  men,  which 
is  the  maximum  in  this  department ;  we  have  offices 
employing  40  to  50  men,  but  only  two  apprentices 
are  allowed. 

The  employers  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  men 
capable  of  working  the  higher  grades  of  machines, 
which  are  found  in  large  offices,  owing  to  these  restric- 
tions ;  the  small  office  which  works  only  the  ordinary 
single  revolution  printing  machine  has  as  many 
apprentices  as  the  most  elaborate  and  up-to-date  works, 
and  to  man  their  machines  the  latter,  instead  of  train- 
ing the  lads  themselves,  have  to  take  incompetent 
journeymen  and  train  them  ;  really  good  machine- 
men  are  always  in  demand,  and  dictate  their  own 
terms  as  to  wages. 

In  the  lithographic  department  one  apprentice  is 
allowed  for  every  five  journeymen,  with  the  maximum 
of  six  apprentices  in  any  one  establishment. 

In  the  bookbinding  department  one  apprentice  is 
allowed  to  three  men,  up  to  six  for  18,  from  19  to  24 
men,  seven  apprentices  are  allowed,  from  25  men 
upwards,  eight  apprentices,  the  maximum  number. 

Boys  are  not  allowed  to  remain  on  trial,  in  any  one 
of  the  unions,  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months, 
some  considerably  less. 

Boys  are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  trades  as 
learners. 

Boys  from  14  to  16  are  sometimes  employed  as 
messengers,  etc.  ;  wages  are  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  week, 
and  except  in  very  exceptional  cases  do  not  advance 
beyond  this  amount.  Their  career  is  practically 
spoiled,  as  they  are  too  old  to  be  apprenticed  to  any 
recognised  trade,  and  they  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  labour. 

*  A  large  printer  in  London  has  supplied  us  with  the 
following  description  of  the  working  of  his  firm  : — 

There  are  five  distinct  branches  in  the  particular  printing 
business  we  engage  in — ^that  is,  newspaper  printers  as  a 
speciality,  and  general  printing  closely  associated  with  the 
papers  we  print. 

The  five  departments  are  :  — 

1.  Compositors  and  linotype  operators. 

2.  Readers. 

3.  Stereotypers. 

4.  Machine  minders — and  their  assistants. 

5.  Warehouse  hands — and  their  assistants. 

The  first  four  departments  are  fed  by  apprentices  for 
seven  years.  The  war^  houseman  and  assistants  qualify 
as  journeyraea  after  three  y  ars'  training.  Aftfr  this 
period  warehouse  assistants  rise  up  to  a  position  of  "  ware- 
housemen," but  the  wages  are  lower  by  lOs.  weekly  than 
compositors  and  men  who  have  served  an  apprenticesliip. 
There  is  a  distinction  in  the  machine  room,  where  the 
assistants  never  become  a  journeyman,  as  the  Trade  Society 
demands  a  seven  years'  indenture.  These  men  (assistants) 
become  very  expert  on  the  Kotary  presses,  and  earn 
excellent  wages  from  27?.  to  42s.  weekly. 


In  the  letterpress  departments  a  boy  must  be 
apprenticed  either  to  composing  or  machining,  and 
cannot  learn  both,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
Under  the  old  rule  he  became  a  good  all-round  work- 
man ;  to-day  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  everything  out- 
side his  own  particular  department. 

In  most  offices,  wherever  practicable,  girls  are  em- 
ployed, instead  of  boys,  for  feeding  machines  and  all 
similar  work,  as  the  employer,  not  being  able  to 
apprentice  him,  feels  the  injustice  of  keeping  a  per- 
haps clever  lad  from  taking  the  position  to  which  his 
intellect  entitles  him. 

In  large  offices,  where  there  is  any  amount  of  night 
work,  young  men  over  the  age  of  18  are  employed  as 
feeders  for  large  printing  machines,  at  wages  ranging 
from  18s.  to  22s.  per  week,  but  they  can  only  be 
described  as  unskilled  labour,  and  wherever  possible 
are  being  displaced  by  the  adoption  of  automatic  feed- 
ing machines. 

The  employer's  difficulty  is,  owing  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  trades  unions,  to  find  sufficient  competent  men  to 
do  the  work. 

The  statements  of  the  employers  who  have  filled  up 
our  form  confirm  the  statement  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  above  memorandum  (see  below). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  suggest,  in  "  Social 
Democracy "  (p.  467),  that  "  the  direct  result  of  the 
Compositors'  '  maximum  '  of  apprentices  in  the  large 
establishments  of  the  strong  trade  union  towns  is 
•  •  •  •  to  use  as  the  chief  recruiting  ground  of  the 
craft  exactly  the  shops  and  ....  districts  in 
which  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  the  boys 
receiving  proper  training;."  The  foregoing  state- 
ment and  the  figures  supplied,  by  the  Home  Office  (see 
below),  indicate  that  the  large  centres  draw  upon 
other  districts  for  recruits,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  give  a 
less  adequate  training  to  the  boys  than  would  be 
obtained  if  there  were  no  trade  union  limitation  of 
numbers.  As  one  employer  says,  "  In  a  small  shop 
the  boy  usually  is  considered  more  advantageously 
placed  than  in  a  large  one,  as  he  is  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  both  principals  and  managers."  It  is 
true  that  this  would  apply  as  well  to  the  small  union 
shop  as  to  any  other ;  the  question  seems  to  rest 
between  the  danger  of  neglect  of  apprentices  in  a  large 
and  generally  trade  union  shop,  and  the  risk  of  in- 
ferior conditions  of  work  under  a  small  master,  who 
generally  would  not  observe  the  trade  union  rules. 
The  followins  table  is  intended  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  boy  labour  is  employed  in  London  and  the 
principal  provincial  towns.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  proportion  of  boys  to  vary 
inversely  with  the  size  of  the  town.  Douljtlefts  the 
relative  weakness  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  smaller 
towns  is  the  chief  cause  of  this. 

LETTERPRESS  PRINTING. 

Table  showing  percentage  of  males  under  18  in 
various  districts  :  — 

Per  Cent. 


London,  W.    -       -       -  . 

12.6 

London,  N.     -       -       -  - 

-  17.6 

Manchester  City 

-  19.4 

Birmingham  City  - 

-  21.5 

Liverpool  City 

-  21.7 

London,  S.     -       -       -  - 

-  21.8 

Bradford        -       -       .  . 

-  22.4 

London,  E.     -       -       -  - 

-  22.8 

Preston  District 

-  25.4 

Blackburn  District 

-  23.2 

Leeds  City     -       -       .  . 

-  29.0 

Norfolk    -       -       .       -  - 

-  29.7 

Rochdale  District    -       -  - 

-  31.3 

Nottingham     -       -       -  - 

-  33.0 

The  table  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  printing 
ing  trade  is  recruited  from  the  small  towns,  where 
the  Trade  Union  rules  are  not  observed. 

The  details  obtained  from  the  Home  Office  for 
individual  firms  in  1904  show  how  various  are  the  pro- 
portions of  boys  employed  in  different  works.  The 
prevailing  practice  of  different  districts  is  doubtless 
shown    with    sufficient    accuracy    in    the  summary 
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tables.  The  following  figures  taken  from  the 
individual  returns,  which  we  have  abstracted  from  the 
whole  number  at  the  Home  Office,  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  variations  from  the  type.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  propoa-tion  of  boys  employed  by  large 
and  small  firms.  For  London  we  have  particulars  for 
119  firms  ;  79  of  these  employ  more  than  50  males, 
and  the  number  of  males  employed  by  them  is  18,054. 
Of  this  number  2,865,  or  15.4  per  cent.,  are  boys  of 
less  than  18  yearsi  of  age.  The  remaining  40  firms 
employ  less  than  50  males  each,  and  have  1,159  in 
all.  Of  these  381,  or  32.8  per  cent.,  are  under  18 
years  of  age.  Among  the  large  firms  employing  more 
than  100  boys  each,  the  largest  proportion  of  boys 
to  the  whole  number  of  malesi  is  24.4  per  cent.,  the 
smallest  10.6  per  cent.  Among  the  smaller  firms 
(under  50  males)  tfhe  largest  proportion  of  boys  is 
60  per  cent.,  and  the  smallest  11.5  per  cent. 

Similarly  at  Manchester  two  firmsi  employing  over 
50  males  eaoh  have  5.4  per  cent,  'boys  under  18,  w'hile 
12  films  with  less  than  50  males  each  employ  24.5  per 
cent.  boys.  At  Liverpool  four  firms  employing  over 
50  males  eaich  have  a  proportion  of  boys  of  12  per 
cent.,  while  18  firms  with  lese  than  50  males  each 
have  30.3  per  cent. 

We  have  received  75  forma  from  printers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  taible  showing  the  nature  of 
the  replies  to  our  questions,  so  far  as  they  refer  to 
the  conditions  of  employment  in  various  districts,  will 
be  found  on  page  74.  The  following  notes  summarise 
very  briefly  the  table,  and  certain  other  information 
given  in  the  forme.* 

It  appears  that  the  conditionsi  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  printing  trade,  so  far  as  age,  wages,  hours, 
and  duration  are  concerned,  vary  very  little  among 
the  different  branches  of  the  trade.  In  these  par- 
ticulars the  boys  who  are  learning  to  be  composi- 
tors, lithographers,  book-binders,  or  machine  minders, 
or,  in  some  provincial  towns  "  printers "  are  treated 
very  nearly  alike.*  Generally  the  practice  is  to  bind 
a  boy  as  an  indentured  apprentice  at  or  about  the 
age  of  14,  without  premium,  for  seven  years,  or  such 
a  period  as  will  allow  him  to  come  out  of  his  time  at 
the  age  of  21.  During  this  time  his  wages  and  hours 
will  vary  with  the  locality.t 

The  methods  of  choosing  boys  to  become  appren- 
tices seem  to  be  three,  and  to  be  practised  indiscrimin- 
ately in  all  districts.  Usually  a  likely  boy  is  taken 
on  trial  for  a  month  or  more,  and  bound  apprentice 
if  he  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  J  In  some  oases 
apprentices!  are  habitually  taken  from  the  boys  already 
employed  in  the  works,  and  the  practice  may  act  as 
an  incentive  to  good  work.  Under  both  these  systems 
some  masters  give  a  preference  to  the  sons  of  men 
already  in  their  employment,  but  thisi,  relatively,  is 
rare.  Lastly,  a  few  employer?  say  that  they  take 
apprentices  indiscriminately,  but  this  must  be  ex- 
ceptional. The  masters  seem  generally  1o  encourage 
apprentices  to  attend  evening  schools  or  technical 
classes,  and  sometimes  allow  time  out  of  working 
hours  for  attendance. 

Boys,  otiier  than  apprentices,  who  work  for  printers, 
seem  generally  to  be  taken  at  14,  but,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  the  casie  with  apprentices,  to  be  eligible 
up  to  16  or  17  years  of  age.  The  wages  paid  vary 
much  according  to  the  practice  of  the  neighbourhood. 

One  of  the  questions  on  the  form  filled  up  by  em- 
ployers related  to  tihe  number  of  boys  who  remained 
witJi  them  in  the  different  departments.  Most  various 
answers  have  been  given  with  regard  to  each  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  any  marked 
difference  in  the  replies  from  different  localities.  In 
the  composdng  department  in  London,  masters  esti- 
mate that  between  25  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  employed  remain  with  the  firm  as  men. 
More  than  50  per  cent,  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  general- 
isation from  the  answers  given.      In  the  machine 

*  The  great  majority  of  the  forms  have  been  sent  by 
employers  who  observe  the  trade  union  rules.  The 
following  particulars  refer  therefore  more  especially  to 
"  fair  houses." 

t  "  Artists'  "  apprentices  in  the  lithographic  depatment 
appear  to  work  shorter  hours  for  rather  higher  wages. 

+  In  one  or  two  cases  employers  have  mentioned  an 
"  educational  test "  or  an  insistence  upon  having  passed  the 
VEIth  Standard  at  school. 


department  the  estimates  are  between  10  per  cent, 
and  50  per  cent.  Generally  the  proportion  is  given 
as  50  per  cent.  For  binding  the  estimates  are  between 
50  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent.  For  boys  in  the  ware- 
house between  0  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent.  The 
firms  in  London  who  have  given  a  general  figure  to 
represent  the  proportion  of  all  their  boys  who  stay 
with  them  suggest  anything  between  0  per  cent,  and 
90  per  cent.  The  answers  from  the  provinces  are  not 
more  conclusiive.  In  Birmingham  (and  Nottingham 
it  appears  that  about  one-third  of  the  boys  in  the 
composing  department  remain  as  men  ;  in  the  machine 
department  about  one-sixth.  At  Leicester  and  Liver- 
pool the  proportion  for  the  compositors  is  given  as 
75  per  cent.  In  the  lithographic  department  at  Liver- 
pool the  proportion  of  boys  staying  is  estimated  at 
0  per  cent.,  in  Nottingham  80  per  cent.,  and  in  Man- 
chester 50  per  cent.  As  in  London  the  general  esti- 
mates of  the  proportion  staying  are  very  various.  In 
Liverpool  one  firm  states  that  all  the  boys  remain ; 
at  Birmingham  90  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  are 
suggested ;  a  Leicester  firm  gives  75  per  cent.  It  is 
evident  that  these  estimates  are  very  rough. 

A  question  asked  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that  just 
discussed  inquired  as  to  the  proportion  of  boys  leaving  Proportion 
who  did  so  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  as  Boys  dismis 
men.    For  the  printing  trade  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sed  because 
arrive  at  any  conclusions  upon  the  basis  of  the  answers  there  were  i 
given.    Almost  every  possible  estimate  has  been  made  openings  fo 
by  the  masters,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  them, 
boys  to  men  normally  employed  by  the  firms  not  only 
varies  much,  but  that  the  constant  coming  and  going 
of  the  boys  who  are  not  learning  the  trade  conceals 
from  some  masters  more  than  others  tTie  number  of 
boys  who  would  be  dismdssed  when  they  became  men, 
should  they  show  a  general  inclination  to  stay  until 
that  time.    Further,  it  would  seem  that  where  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  wages  paid  for  boy  labour,  the  imme- 
diate explanation  of  the  fact  of  the  boys  leaving  volun- 
tarily is  that  they  think  that  they  can  get  higher 
wages  elsewhere.    To  some  masters  this  may  appear 
to  be  mere  wilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  while 
the  ultimate  explanafion  is  that  there  is  no  opening 
for  many  of  the  boys  in  the  works  as  men. 

In  this  connection,  the  employers  were  asked 
whether  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  work  to  which 
boys  went  when  they  left  their  service.  This  question  ^ 
was  rarely  answered.  The  general  impression  con-  ^yjjQ*^j^j.g  ^ 
veyed  by  the  answers  given  is  that  apprentices,  upon  jj^jg^g^j  " 
coming  out  of  their  time  often  leave  the  firm  with  "  " 
which  they  have  been  bound  for  a  wider  experience  in 
the  trade.  Some  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a 
practice  of  keeping  their  apprentices,  and  in  any  case 
the  future  of  an  apprentice  in  the  trade  is  fairlj'  well 
assured.  With  the  other  boys  the  future  is  much  more 
doubtful.  Some  employers,  especially  in  London,  say 
that  such  boys  find  work  in  the  printing  trade  else- 
where  ;  others  that  they  go  into  the  Army  or  Navy,  or 
as  labourers  of  one  sort  or  another.  At  Liverpool  it  is 
suggested  that  they  become  labourers,  stewards  on 
board  ship,  or  go  to  work  with  the  railways.  Similarly, 
at  Nottingham,  mining,  engineering,  and  railway  work 
are  mentioned.  In  any  case,  it  appears  that  many  of 
these  boys  have  to  change  the  character  of  their 
employment  at  a  period  when  they  should  already  have 
obtained  in  eome  degree,  at  least,  a  training  directly 
preparatory  to  their  life  work. 

In  connection  with  the  question  as  to  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  boys,  employers  were  asked  to  mention  Comments 
any  particular  inconvenience  caused,  for  example,  by  on  Trade 
tiie  limitation  of  numbers  by  the  trade  unions.  Lnionlimi 
Although  this  question  has  not  been  answered  very  tat  ion  of 
frequently,  some  interesting  comments  have  been  made.  Apprentieei 
The  complaint  that  the  limiiation  of  numbers  leaves 
the  trade  understocked  with  trained  and  competent 
nifn  is  most  ccmm^.n.  On  the  other  hand,  one  London 
and  one  Sheffield  firm  state  that  they  do  not  find  the 
limitation  irksome,  and  the  latter  say  that  such  a 
limitation  is  desirable  "  if  the  boys  are  to  be  properly 
taught  their  trade."  A  Liverpool  firm  approves  of  the 
limitation  on  the  ground  of  "  the  introduction  of  type- 
setting and  casting  machines,  which  throws  large 
numbers  of  men  out  of  work." 

A  Nottingham  firm  comments  on  the  sudden  rise  in 
the  wages  of  an  apprentice  upon  coming  out  of  his 
time,  when  he  is  bound  by  the  trade  union  to  work 
only  at  the  minimum  wage.  They  state  that  the  prac- 
tice forces  many  to  become  porters  and  the  like. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  m  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  m  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  m  brackets. 
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Apprentices  get  12s.  in  their  last  year  with  this  firm, 
and  the  minimum  wage  is  35s.  Tlieir  contention  is 
that  such  a  boy  has  not  a  proper  chance  of  learning 
the  trade  as  an  apprentice,  and  that  he  is  not  worth 
more  than  24s.  They  offer  their  own  boys  this  wage 
at  21,  and  wish  them  to  continue  with  the  firm  as 
improvers,  but  the  offer  is  rarely  accepted.  Similarly 
an  employer  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  believes  that  the 
limitation  of  apprentices  drives  boys  to  unskilled  work, 
and  that  men  working  in  the  trade  camot  get  their 
own  sons  apprenticed. 

There  are  other  two  complaints  from  London  firms. 
One  says  that  the  rule  of  the  Operative  Printers' 
Society  to  the  effect  that  all  letterpress  jaachines  must 
be  fed  by  their  members  compel  men  to  accept  the 
low  wage  of  22s.  6d.  for  work  which  might  often  be 
done  by  a  girl  for  14s.  or  16s.  Tne  other  comment  is 
upon  the  hardship  suffere;!  by  industrious  boys,  who 
cannot  become  machine  minders  unless  tl  ey  have  been 
apprenticed. 

jortion  of  The  very  large  majority  of  the  emplojers  say  that 
sand  during  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  printing  trade  in  the  proportion  of  men  and  boys 
employed.  The  only  exceptions  are  three  masters,  who 
suggest  that  fewer  boys  are  now  employed  on  machines 
than  was  the  case'  ten  years  ago  ;  one  who  states  that 
there  are  fewer  boys  employed,  without  defining  any 
branch  of  the  trade  ;  and  one  who  gives  an  ambiguous 
answer. 

We  have  tried  to  compare  the  returns  of  employers 
as  to  the  numher  of  boys  in  their  service,  with  the  par- 
ticulars sent  to  the  Home  Office.  In  London  the  com- 
parison is  with  the  Home  Office  returns  of  1904  and  in 
the  provinces  with  those  of  1901.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  with  the  Home  Office  a  "  young  person  "  is 
under  18  years  of  age,  whex-eas  our  "  boys  "  are  under 
21  years  of  age.  In  the  following  table  are  shown  for 
four  districts,  (a)  the  proportion  of  boys  according  to 
all  our  returns  ;  (b)  the  proportion  of  boys  employed 
by  those  firms  for  which  (c)  we  have  the  Home  Office 
figures. 

Table    showing  Proportion  of  Boys  employed  in  the 
Printing  Trade  in  certain  districts  at  different  periods. 


London : — 

1907  («)  24  firms  : 


5,060  males  employed. 
1907  {b)  13  firms  of  the 
firms  under  («)  : 

4,545  males  - 


Proportion  of  males  em- 
ployed who  are  boys  under 
21. 

21  per  cent. 
Proportion  of   males  em- 
ployed who  are  boys  und 
21. 

20' 6  per  cent. 


1904  (c)  The  same  13 
firms  as  under  (b),  in 
1904  : 

3,269  males  employed  - 

Leicester  : — 

1907  {b)  Four  firms  : 


150  males 

1901  (c)  The  same  firn  s 
in  1901  : 

180  males 

Liverpool :— 

1907  («)  Six  firms  : 


276  males 

1907   (6)  Two  of  the 
above  firms : 

190  males 

1901  (c)  The  same  2 
firms  in  1901  : 

168  males 

Nottingham  :— 

1907  (b)  Eight  firms  : 


449  males 

1901  (c)    The  same  8 
firms  in  1901  : 

398  males  - 


Propoition  of  males  who 
are  boys  under  18. 

14-9  per  cent. 


Proportion  of  males  em- 
ployed who  are  boys  under 
21. 

28  "7  per  cent. 
Proportion    of   males  em- 
ployed who  are  boys  under 
18. 

30  6  per  cent. 


Proportion  of  males  era- 
ployed  who  are  boys  under 
21. 

30'9  per  cent. 
Propoition  of   males  em- 
ployed who  are  boys  under 
21. 

29  0  per  cent. 
Proportion  of   males  em- 
ployed who  are  boys  under 
18. 

17'8  per  cent. 


Proportion  of  males  r 
ployed  who  are  boys  unde 
21. 

40*7  per  cent. 
Proportion  of    males  em- 
ployed who  are  boys  und 
18. 


er 


36  "0  per  cent. 


er 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  proportion 
of  boys  employed  has  decreased  in  recent  years  in 
Leicester  and  Nottingham.  In  Liverpool  it  would 
appear  rather  to  have  increased. 

There  ai'e  some  interesting  comments  upon  the  em-  Qj^l  Labour, 
ployment  of  girls  upon  work  which  formerly  was  done 
by  boys.  Two  employers  mention  a  tendency  for  girls 
to  replace  boys.  Four  employers  say  that  they  prefer 
girls  to  boys,  one  on  the  groruid  that  they  are  more 
clean  and  industrious  ;  another  "  for  many  reasons,  of 
which  economy  is  the  least."  A  Birmingham  firm  says 
that  the  scarcity  of  boys  has  led  to  the  employment  of 
girls  for  feeding  and  taking  off,  but  that  they  do  so 
"  as  a  temporary  measure  only." 

It  would  appear  that  the  trade  union  restrictions  as 
to  male  workers  on  machines  has  led,  in  some  t;as«  s,  to 
the  employment  of  girls. 
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Apprentices. 


District, 
and  Number  of  Firms 
sending  Returns. 
1. 


London. 
31  returns  ;  27  of  the 
firms  making  return 
have  apprentices. 


Birmingham. 
Three  returns 


Bradford. 
Two  returns  - 


BuRV. 
'One  return  - 

Chester. 
Two  returns  - 


Leeds. 
Seven  returns 


Leicester. 
Four  returns 


Liverpool. 
Six  returns  - 


Loughborough. 
One  return  - 

Manchester. 
Three  returns 


NEWCASTLii  ON-TYNE. 

Two  returns  - 


Northampton. 
One  return  - 

Norwich. 
One  return  - 

Nottingham. 
Ei"ht  returns 


Reading. 
One  return  - 

Thetford. 
One  return  - 

Ulverston. 
One  return  - 


Worlc. 

o 


Whether  Indentured. 
3. 


Composing,  etc.. 
Lithography,  Bo  jk- 
binding,  Machine 
Minding. 


Composing,  etc.. 
Lithography,  Bind- 
ing, Machine  Mind- 
ing. 


Composing,  etc. 


Litliography,  Binding. 

Composing,  etc.. 
Machine  Minding, 
Printing. 

Composing,  etc., Bind- 
ing, Lithography. 


Composing,  etc.  ,Litho  ■ 
graphy,  Binding, 
Machine-minding. 

Composing,  etc. , 
"  Printing,"  Bind- 
ing, Machine-mind- 
ing. 


Letterpress 


Com  posing,etc., Bind- 
ing, Lithography. 


Letterpress,  Binding, 
Li  thography. 
Stationery. 


Printing. 


Composing, 
Machine-minding. 

Letterpress,  Litho- 
graphy, Artists, 
Binding. 


Lithograpliy. 
Printing,  Binding. 
Letterpress. 


27  replies;    26  yes; 
1  no. 


All  firms  use  inden- 
tures. 


One  does  and  one 
does  not  use  inden- 
tures. 


Not  as  a  rule. 

Both  firms  use  inden- 
tures. 


The  three  firms  who 
answer  this  ques- 
tion use  indentures. 
One  firm  has  no 
apprentices. 


All  the  firms  use  in- 
dentures. 


Three  firms  use  inden- 
tures, three  do  not. 


Yes. 


All  firms  use  inden- 
tures. 


One  firm  does,  the 
other  does  not  use 
indentures. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


All  the  firms  use  in- 
dentures. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 


Age  at  start. 
4. 


Between  13  and 
16  ;  generally 
14 


Duration  of 
Apprenticeship. 


Is  a  Premium  paid ' 


14  to  15 

14 

14 
14  to  15 

14 


Three  say  14,  one 
says  15. 


Four  say  14,  two 
about  14. 


14 


14  to  15 


14 


Four  firms  say  15, 
one  14,  one  14 
to  15,  and  two 
15  to  17. 


14  to  15 
14  to  10 
14 


Generally  to  the 
age  of  21.  17 
firms  say  7 
years,  two  6 
years,  one  5 
years,  and  7 
between  5  and 
7  year?. 


To  21   years  of 
age. 


7  yeai's. 


7  years 
7  years. 


7  years ;  one  firm 
5  years. 


To    21;    6  or  7 
years. 

Five  say  7  yeais, 
one  6  years. 


6  or  7  years. 
7  years. 


7  years,  station- 
ery g  years- 


7  years. 
6  or  7  years. 


Five  firms  say  6 
years,  one  4  to 
6  years,  one  6 
or  7,  and  one  7 
years. 


6  or  7  years  to  21. 
5  years. 
7  years. 


2  firms  do  not 
exact  a  premium. 
4  take  between 
£10  and  £25. 


No  premium. 

No  premium. 

No  premium. 
No  premium. 


Two  firms  say  no 
premium.  '  One 
"  very  seldom." 


No  premium 


No  premium 


Sometimes  £5  or 
£10. 

No  premium  - 


No  premium 


No. 


£10  premium. 


Seven  firms  do  not 
exact  premiums. 
One  says,  "  as  a 
rule,  no." 


"  Sometimes." 

£30  from  a  local 
charity. 

No. 


NOTE.— References  madz  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  tU 
page-numhe.ing  in  brackets. 
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Other  Boys. 


How  chosen ': 
7. 


Wages, 


Hours, 
p. 


Work. 
10. 


Age  at  Start. 
U. 


Wages. 
12. 


13  firms  mention  a  tem- 
porary trial.  4  take 
apprentices  from  boys 
already  ia  tlie  shop. 
I  firm  has  an  educa- 
tional test.  7  firms 
say  that  they  give  a 
preference  to  sons  of 
employees.  3  firms 
state  that  they  give 
no  such  preference. 


One  firm  has  a  month's 
trial.  One  has  no 
test.  One  takes  boys 
for  lithography  from 
the  machine  minders' 
assistants. 

Trial.  In  one  case 
an  educational  test. 
One  firm  occasionally 
prefers  sons  of  em- 
ployees. 

Trial. 

Trial.  One  firm  some- 
times prefers  sons  of 
employees. 

Two  firms  have  a  period 
of  trial.  One  takes 
boys  from  those 
already  in  the  works, 
and  gives  a  prefer- 
ence to  sons  of  em- 
ployees. 

Two  firms  have  a  period 
of  trial.  One  takes 
only  Vltth  Standard 
boys. 

One  firm  from  higher 
standards  at  school. 
One  from  boys  al- 
ready in  the  works. 
One  gives  preference 
to  sons  of  employees. 
One  has  a  month's 
trial. 

No  trial 


Two  firms  have  a  trial. 
Two  give  preference 
to  sons  of  employees. 

One  firm  tikes  appren- 
tices from  boys  al- 
ready in  the  works. 
The  other  has  a  trial. 
One  does  the  other 
does  not  prefer  sons 
of  employees. 
Trial. 


Five  firms  take  appren- 
tices from  boys  al- 
ready on  the  works. 
One  firm  mentions  a 
trial.  None  saj  s  that 
they  prsfer  sons  o; 
employees. 
Trial. 


Apprentices    must  be 
accepted  by  governors 
of  the  charity. 
Recommended  by 
sclioolma'ster. 


Generally  5s.  to  8s., 
rising  to  I8s.  to  22s. 
The  lowest  wages  are 
3s.  rising  to  lOs.  and 
the  highest  lO.s.  to 
24s.  Two  firms  only 
pay  less  than  5s.  Of 
these,  one  pays  21s. 
during  the  last  year, 
with  good  -  conduct 
money  throughout. 
Two  others  pay  en- 
couragement money, 
and  of  these  one  pays 
a  bonus  of  £20  at  the 
end  of  the  apprentice- 
ship term. 

Begin  at  5s.  or  6s., 
rising  to  13s.  or 
14s.  Lithographic 
draughtsmen,  12s. 


5s.  to  12s.  and  14s. 


4s.  to  lOs. 

3s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d.  and 
4s.  to  lOs. 


4s.,  5s.  or  6s.  to  lOs.  or 
1 2  s.  Three  firms 
start  boys  two  at  4s 
and  one  at  4s.  6d., 
and  increase  their 
wages  by  Is.  annually. 

6s.  to  14s.  or  16s.  One 
firm  6s.  to  12^.  6d. 


Four  firms  begin  at  4s. 
Two  at  59.  Wages 
rise  in  three  cases  to 
14s.,  in  oce  case  lis. 
in  another  IBs. 


5s.  rising  to  I5s. 


Two  firms  4s.,  one  5s., 
rising  to  12s. 


Letterpress  and  bind- 
ing 5s.  rising  to  I2s., 
and  2s.  6d.  to  4s., 
rising  to  14s.  Litho- 
graphy, 4s.  to  14s. 
Stationery,  7s.  to  12s. 

5s.,  rising  to  12s. 


3s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d. 


Four  firms  6s.  to  I2s., 
artists  to  139.  One 
OS.  to  9s.,  one  53.  to 
123  , one 4s.  tol2?.6d., 
one  Ss.  to  16?. 


5s.  to  lOs.  6d. 
4s.  to  8s. 
49.  to  12s. 


52i  hours  a  week 
is  almost  uni- 
versal, occa- 
sionally  54 
hours. 


52  hours  a  week. 


51  hours  a  week. 


52  hours  a  week. 

52  and  44  hours  a 
week. 


52^  hours  a  week 


52.    One  firm  48. 


Four  firms  51 
hours  weekly. 
Two  firms  52 
hours. 


52 


50  hours  weekly. 


52^  hours  weekly. 


54 
52 

52 
54 
50  or  54 


Errand  boys, 
ni  essen  gers, 
layers-on. 


Errand  boys, 
feeding  and 
taking  ofT. 
Machine  minders' 
assistants. 

Errand  boys. 


One  firm  errand 
boys  ;  feeding 
machines. 

Errand  boys, 
"  sheet  carrying." 


Errandboys  ; feed- 
ing machines. 


Errand  toys 


Errand  boys  ; feed- 
ing machines. 


Generally  14,  lut 
in  some  cases 
up  to  16. 


14 


16 


14  to  17 


15  to  16 


13  to  16 


13  or  14  upwards. 


14  to  16 


14 


Layers-on,  takers 
oft',  folding, 
bindiag. 


Feeding,  taking- 
otf. 


Five  say  from  13. 
Two  from  14. 
One  15  to  16. 


About  14. 


Generally  start  at 
7s.  and  rise  by 
Is.  and  later 
2s.  annually. 
Boys  also  start 
at  59.,  6s.  and 


Begin  at  5s. 
10s.  to  12s. 


One  begins  at  3s. 
Both  rise  ac- 
cording to  age. 


5s.  upwards. 


Start  at  4s.  or 
4s.  6d.  ;  in  one 
ease  "  about 
6s." 


Start  at  5s.  or  7s. 


4s.,  5s.,  or,  in  one 
ease,  8s.,  rising 
generally  Is.  ; 
in  one  case  not 
above  9s. 


Begin  at  5ii.  or  6s. 


Generally  5  s., 
rising  to  7s.  or 
8s.  One  4s.  6d. ; 
two  6s. 


4s.  6d.,  rising  to 
Ss.  or  9s.' 
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ENGINEERING  AND  OTHER  METAL  TRADES. 


■i 


LONDON. 


Apprentice-       The    system    of    indentured    apprenticeship  only- 
ship —  obtains  to  a  small  extent  in  the  London  engineering 
How  far  pre-  trade,  though  the  system  appears  to  be  widely  spread, 
vailing.          especially  amongst  small  firms.    Out  of  the  28  firms 
who  have  filled  up  our  forms  and  have  answered 
this   question,    11   state   that   they   employ  inden- 
tured apprentices,  as  against  nine  who  apprentice 
but  do  not  bind  their  boys.    The  remaining  eight  firms 
state  that  they  employ  no  apprentices.    The  11  firms, 
however,  who  still  bind  apprentices,  of  whom  eight 
expect  premiums  from  £25  upwards)  are,  with  one  ex- 
ception,  relatively  small,   employing   between  them 
only  37  per  cent.  (156  out  of  407)  of  the  boys  who  arc 
described  on  our  returns  as  apprentices. 

Two  firms,  it  may  be  noted,  defend  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  on  the  ground  that  it  is  otherwise  diffi- 
cult to  induce  boys  to  stay  long  enough  really  to  learn 
their  trade,  and  that  a  premium  gives  them  a  sense  of 
responsibility  which  is  otherwise  wanting. 

Learners  and  Two  firms  of  electrical  engineers  who  employ  pre- 
apprentices.  mium  apprentices  say  that  they  employ  other  learners 
as  well,  whilst  another  firm  who  employ  unbound 
apprentices  also  specify  a  class  of  boy  learners.  The 
distinction  appears  to  be  that  a  learner  rises  progres- 
sively according  to  ability  without  regard  to  any 
definite  period  of  industrial  education.  Of  the  eight 
firms  who  state  that  they  employ  no  apprentices,  five 
say  that  they  employ  learners.  In  all  these  cases, 
however,  a  definite  period  is  mentioned,  usually  five 
years  and  in  two  instances  the  boys  work  for  a  year 
"without  pay.  In  fact,  in  all  essentials  these  boys  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  those  who  are  unindentured 
apprentices. 

In  the  general  engineering  trades  the  length  of 
apprenticeship  for  both  indentured  and  unindentured 
apprentices  is  from  five  to  seven  years,  five  being  the 
most  usual,  though  we  have  found  one  instance  of  a 
three-years'  apprenticeship.  In  the  electrical  engineer- 
ing trade  the  period  of  training  is  from  three  to  four 
years,  the  shorter  period  being  the  commoner. 

The  usual  age  for  commencing  apprenticeship 
appears  to  be  between  15  and  16  years  of  age,  though 
14  is  not  unusual,  and  one  firm  of  electrical  engineers 
state  that  they  apprentice  boys  of  18. 

In  the  electrical  engineering  trade  the  wages  of 
apprentices  beginning  their  time  vary  from  2s.  6d.  to 
8s.  a  week,  but  6s.  appears  to  be  the  most  usual 
amount.  In  the  last  year  of  apprenticeship  the 
v/eekly  wage  varies  from  96.  to  16s. 

In  the  general  engineering  trade  apprentices  earn  in 
their  first  year  from  4s.  to  10s.  a  week,  but  the  com- 
monest amount  is  5s.  or  6s.  a  wsek.  In  their  last 
year  apprentices  earn  from  16s.  to  25s.  a  week,  but 
20s.  appears  to  be  the  most  usual  amount. 

From  our  returns,  the  wages  of  learners  apparently 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  apprentices. 

 .  Eight  employers  say  that  they  give  a  preference  to 

Selection  of    g^j^g  Qf  employees.    Others  rely  on  a  short  period  of 
apprentices,    t^ial^  generally  a  month,  for  the  selection  of  suitable 
apprentices.    Only  two  employers  state  that  they  re- 
quire an  educational  test. 

The  question  as  to  the  training  of  apprentices  has 
Training  of  not  elicited  much  definite  information.  Usually  the 
apprentices,    foremen  are  said  to  undertake  this  duty.    Only  two 


Length  of 
appren- 
ticeship. 

(1)  General 
engineering, 
20  returns. 

(2)  Electrical 
engineering, 
8  returns. 

Age  of  com- 
mencing 
apprentice- 
ship. 

Wages  of 
apprentices. 

(1)  Electrical 
engineering, 
5  returns. 

(2)  General 
pngineering, 
16  returns. 


Wages  of 
learners. 


Use  of  ' 
facilities  fo 
technical  ; 
education,  i 


i 


firms — both  large  employers — have  definite  schemes  for 
educating  their  boys  in  co-operation  with  evening 
technical  schools. 

Twenty-five  of  the  twenty-eight  employers  who  have 
filled  up  the  form  of  questions  state  that  they  en- 
courage apprentices  and  other  employees  to  attend 
evening  schools  and  technical  classes.  Seven  em- 
ployers say  that  they  give  time  off  for  the  purpose, 
six  others  allow  time  off  if  it  is  necessai-y,  whilst 
another  employer  allows  freedom  from  overtime.  Two 
firms  say  that  they  pay  the  fees  of  all  boys  who  attend 
classes,  and  another,  which  employs  no  apprentices, 
say  that  all  their  boys  are  expected  to  attend  an  even- 
ing school  or  class.  Only  two  employers  definitely 
state  that  they  do  not  encourage  their  boys  to  do  so, 
one  on  the  ground  that  their  general  education  is  not 
good,  enough  for  them  to  profit  by  it,  and  another 
because  their  boys  are  invariably  on  overtime  during 
the  winter  months.  One  other  firm  also  complains  that 
it  is  difficult  to-  persuade  the  boys  to  attend  classes 
owing  to  the  apathy  of  parents. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  Proportion 
proportion  of  boys  employed  in  London  engineering  shops  of  skill© 
who  have  opportunities  for  learning  the  trade  or  some  unskill 
department  of  it.    The  number  of  boys  included  in  the  labour, 
returns  made  to  us  by  employers  is  1,290.    Of  this 
number  538  are  either  apprentices  or  learners,  and  752 
are  returned  as  doing  quite  unskilled  work,  such  as 
rivet  carrying  or  miscellaneous  errands.     That  is  to 
say,  for  every  100  boys  who  are  learners  or  apprentices  | 
139  are  doing  unskilled  work.    It  is  quite  certain,  how-  I 
ever,  that  many  of  the  latter  are  ultimately  promoted  1 
to  work  of  a  higher  character.    We  may  perhaps  quote  J 
an  example  of  this  progression.    One  small  firm,  which 
employs  seven  men  and  three  boys,  state  that  they  have 
one  workshop  boy  to  carry  metal,  etc.,  who  is  paid  9s. 
a  week,  one  boy  worker  who  has  usually  been  the  errand 
boy,  and  is  paid  2iyi.  an  hour,  and  one  improver  who 
earns  from  5d.  to  6d.  an  hour. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  weekly  "VVaf  e.s  of 
rate  of  pay  for  unskilled  boy  labour  in  the  London  unskilled b! 
engineering  trade  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  labour, 
for  learners  or  apprentices.    At  the  age  of  14  6s.  per 
week  appears  to  be  the  usual  wage,  though  it  is  occa-  | 
sionally  as  low  as  5s.  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  8«.  | 
Eight  out  of  13  employers  who  answer  the  question  ! 
state  that  the  wages  of  boy  workers  have  risen  com- 
pared with  20  years  ago. 

In  this  section,  which  includes  the  highly  skilled  o^jjg^ 
handicrafts  of  scientific  instrument  making  and  engrav- 
12  out  of  19  employers  making  returns  appear  to 


trades, 
19  returns. 


employ  indentured  apprentices.  In  five  instances  a 
premium  is  asked  for  of  from  £20  to  £25.  Other 
learners  are  also  employed,  though  the  proportion  is  not 
large,  except  in  the  brass  finishing  and  polishing  trade, 
where  it  is  the  rule.  In  all  these  trades  opportunities 
appear  to  be  given  on  occasion  to  intelligent  errand- 
boys  to  pick  up  the  trade.  Five  employers,  however, 
remark  on  the  value  of  apprenticeship  in  securing 
thorough  training,  and  complain  that  many  journeymen 
apply  to  them  who  have  only  a  smattering  of  the  trade. 
Three  of  these  returns  are  from  firms  of  engravers,  one 
of  whom  thinks  that  the  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
insisted  on  by  the  Coppei-plate  Printers'  Union  is  too 
long  and  that  five  years  would  be  sufficient.  ; 

The  wages  of  apprentices  in  the  handicraft  trades  are  Wa^es  of  i 
comparatively  low,  2s.  6d.  a  week  being  the  usual  rate  appreniices] 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  thia  volume  an  to  the 
uage-numbering  in  brackets- 
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at  commencing,  and  rising  to  20s.  in  the  last  year  of 
indentures.  There  is  some  variety,  however,  one  firm 
of  engravers  giving  as  much  as  8s.  a  week  in  the  fi.rst 
year  of  apprenticeship,  rising  to  24s.  in  the  last. 
Indentures  are  usually  for  from  six  to  seven  years. 

Our  returns  indicate  that  the  wages  for  all  classes  of 
boy  labour  in  this  section  have  increased.  One  employer 
complains  that  the  higher  wages  to  be  earned  by  errand- 
boys  in  retail  shops  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  boys 
dii-ect  from  school  to  learn  the  trade,  and  that  it  is  too 
late  to  learn  at  18  when  the  boys  apply. 

Our  returns  suggest  that  the  prospects  of  boys  in  the 
engineering  and  other  metal  trades  in  London  are  on 
the  whole  favourable,  particularly  in  the  first-mentioned 
trade  and  in  scientific  instrument  making.  In  South 
London  in  the  boiler-making  trade  there  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  to  employ  a  greater  proportion  of  boys 
than  are  likely  to  b©  absorbed  as  men.  These  indica- 
tions are  supported  by  the  figures  given  on  pp.  83  and 
84  of  this  appendix. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  returns  that  the  increased 
use  of  machinery  has  affected  the  pi-oportion  of  skilled 
to  unskilled  labour  in  London.  Some  employers,  indeed, 
complain  of  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labour. 

Provinces. 

We  have  also  received  66  returns  from  20  provincial 
towns.  * 

In  the  general  and  electrical  engineering  trades,  out 
of  45  firms  16  employ  indentured  apprentices,  as  against 
20  who  state  that  they  employ  apprentices  but  do  not 
give  indentures,  while  seven  firms  employ  no  appren- 
tices. Only  four  firms — in  Reading,  Northampton, 
Bridgwater,  and  Chester  respectively  —  expect  pre- 
miums, which  vary  from  £5  in  Chester  to  £30  in  Bridg- 
water. The  practice  of  binding  apprentices  is  rare 
amongst  the  larger  firms,  especially  in  the  North  of 
England.  Apprenticeship  is  usually  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  though  six  and  seven  years  both  occur.  The 
usual  age  for  commencing  apprenticeship  is  14  to  15, 
and  the  wages  vary  from  4s.  in  the  first  year  and  12s.  in 
the  last  to  7s.  in  the  first  year  and  24s.  in  the  last. 
Our  returns  suggest  that  a  preference  is  commonly 
given  to  sons  of  employees  in  selecting  apprentices, 
though  a  short  period  of  trial  is  also  not  unusual.  One 
important  firm  on  the  Tyne  require  their  boys  to  pass 
an  examination  in  elementary  subjects. 

Where  indentured  apprentices  are  employed  it 
appears  to  be  not  uncommon  to  employ  other  boy 
learners  in  addition  at  a  slightly  higher  wage.  They 
are  usually  engaged  on  work  of  a  less  attractive  and 
varied  kind.  The  seven  firms  who  state  that  they 
employ  no  apprentices,  either  indentured  or  uninden- 
tured,  employ  boy  learners,  whose  opportunities  of 
learning  the  trade  do  not  materially  differ  from  those 
enjoyed  by  indentured  apprentices. 

The  wages  of  boys  engaged  on  quite  unskilled  work 
are  in  most  instances  higher  than  those  earned  by 
apprentices,  though  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Boys  appear  to  be  very  generally  encouraged  by 
employers  to  make  use  of  educational  facilities,  particu- 
larly in  the  North.  Many  firms  pay  the  fees  for  evening 
classes.  Time  off  is  very  frequently  allowed.  In  one 
instance  a  firm  gives  extra  pay  for  passing  examina- 
tions in  connection  with  such  classes.  In  another  the 
firm  hold  an  annual  examination  with  special  prizes  for 
the  boys  in  their  works. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  firm  puts  down  the 
increase  in  wages  of  all  classes  of  boy  labour,  which  our 
returns  suggest  has  taken  place  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  improved  education  and  consequently 
greater  adaptability  for  practical  work. 

Our  returns  do  not  suggest  that  there  has  been  any 
noticeable  tendency  in  the  engineering  trade  to  sub- 
stitute boys  for  men.  Three  employers  only  say  that 
automatic  machinery  has  had  this  effect.  Nor  do  the 
returns  lend  much  support  to  the  common  assumption 
that  modern  methods  tend  to  lower  the  proportion  of 


skilled  to  unskilled  labour.  Most  employers  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  a  tendency  for  labourers  to  become  semi-skilled 
machine  minders. 

The  returns  do  not  give  any  definite  information  as 
to  the  proportion  of  boys  who  remain  in  the  trade  as 
men.  Very  few  remain  as  men  with  the  firms  who 
employed  them  as  boys,  as  it  appears  to  be  customary 
for  time-expired  apprentices  and  learners  to  leave  in 
order  to  gain  a  wider  experience  of  their  trade. 

We  have  also  received  21  returns  relating  to  finish- 
ing and  other  metal  trades.  In  thirteen  instances 
employers  state  that  they  employ  apprentices,  but 
only  three  of  these  give  indentures.  In  the  Birming- 
ham brass  trade  boyis  are  frequently  employed  not 
directly  by  the  firm  but  by  a  piecemaster.  The 
returns  suggeet  that  the  boys  move  about  a  good  deal 
from  shop  to  ehop,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
their  work  to  be  sieasonal.  Thus  a  wire  manufacturer 
in  Birmingham  complains  that  there  is  always  a 
scarcity  of  hoy  labour  when  the  cycle  trade  is  busy. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  large  bicycle  firm  in  Birming- 
ham state  they  keep  their  boyis  employed  regularly  all 
the  year  round,  the  men  being  reduced  in  the  slack 
season.  Preisumably,  however,  thie  does  not  refer  to 
boys  employed  by  the  men  direct. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  one  firm  of  brass 
founders  in  Birmingham  say  that  less  unskilled 
labour  is  employed  in  their  busineiss  than  formerly, 
as  better  resulte  can  be  obtained  from  skilled  labour. 
Another  firm  at  Doncast-er  also  say  tliat  they  are  sub- 
stituting trained  men  for  boyis  on  their  machinery, 
as  the  boys  proved  unprofitable. 

T(he  returns  suggest,  however,  that  the  proportion 
of  boys  to  men  in  these  trades  is  conisiderably  higher 
than  in  the  engineering  trade,  a  conclusion  which  k 
supplied  by  the  percentage  given  on  p.  83. 

We  give  below  a  table  based  on  particulars  gathered 
from  rather  more  than  100  forms,  relating  to  boys 
from  different  partis  of  the  county  who  have  at 
one  time  or  another  worked  in  the  engineering  trade. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  while  apprentices  mast 
frequently  enter  the  trade  at  the  age  of  14,  it  is  more 
usual  for  boys  who  are  not  apprentices  to  enter  when 
they  are  ratlier  older,  particularly  at  15  or  16,  having 
spent  the  years  immediately  after  leaving  school  as 
errand  boys.  Apprentices  who  enter  the  trade  at  15 
or  16  also  very  frequently  spend  the  interval  in  this 
way. 


Tablf,  illustrating  the  Recruiting  of  the  Engineerinjr 
Trade. 


Ages 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

Skilled  - 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Clerks  - 

I 

1 

I 

I 

Engineering  :— 

Apprentices  and 
Learners. 

3.) 

52 

60 

54 

50 

48 

36 

Other  Boys  - 

13 

23 

30 

34 

28 

18 

18 

31 

Low-skilled  Trades  • 

6 

7 

9 

II 

10 

6 

4 

Van  Boys 

2 

3 

1 

I 

2 

2 

General  and  Casual 
Labour. 

4 

2 

4 

7 

6 

8 

8 

15 

Errand  Boys  • 

32 

19 

4 

Army 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

98 

110 

113 

110 

98 

87 

72 

56 

The  towns  to  which  the  returns  refer  are— Colchester,  Chester,  Doncaster,  Birmingham,  Bury,  Bristol,  Nottinn-ham 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Peterborough,  Readins;,  Rotherham,  Sheffield,  Smethwick,  Wolverhampton,  Warrincrton ' 
Stowbridge,  Jarrow,  Hartlepool,  and  Bridgwater.  " 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


BREAD,  BISCUITS,  AND  CONFECTIONERY 

WORKSHOPS.  ■ 

The  Home  Office  returns  show  that  in  1901  there  were 
working  in  factories  oonnected  with  these  induistries 
21,816  males,  of  whom  84  were  half-timers  and  3,687 
or  16.9  per  cent,  were  between  14  and  18  years  of 
age.  In  workshops  there  were  16,160  males,  of  whom 
232  were  half-timers  and  5,431  or  33.6  per  cent,  were 
between  14  and  18  years  of  age.  The  workshop  returns 
refer  almost  entirely  to  small  bakehouseis  and  confec- 
tioners' shopB. 

The  details  show  that  a  considerably  larger  propor- 
tion of  boys  is  tlius  employed  in  the  rural  than  in  the 
urban  districts.  Examples  of  thisi  are  Haimpshire, 
Berkshire,  Devon,  and  Hertford  on  the  one  hand, 
and  London,  Manchester,  -Birmingham,  and  Liverpool 
on  the  other.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  where  the 
figures  for  a  large  town  and  the  adjoining  district  are 
separated,  the  proportion  of  boys  in  tiie  latter  is  much 
higlher  than  in  the  former. 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  bread  baking  trade 
few  if  any  boys  in  London  are  employed  upon  the 
actual  operation  of  baking.  Boj-b  work  as  tTrand  boys 
for  delivery,  and  may  enter  the  trade  at  about  the 
age  of  nineteen.*  For  the  manufacture  of  biscuits 
and  confectionery  many  more  boys  are  employed,  and 
it  is'  probably  upon  work  of  this  kind  that  the  very 
large  proportion  of  boys  shown  in  the  table  for  this 
trade  (p.  89)  are  engaged.  The  details  obtained  from 
the  Home  Offioe  and  the  returns  received  from 
employerB  show  that  in  some  of  the  larger  factories 
there  is  the  greateist  wastage  of  boy  laboiir.  One 
cake  making  iirm  in  London  states  that  about  one  in 
20  of  their  boye  remained  with  them  ;  another  saye 
that  hardly  any  stay,  while  from  a  large  London 
biscuit  works  we  were  informed  that  in  thr'>e  depart- 
ments 5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  remain,  and  in  the  re- 
maining four  departments  none  stay.  From  the  num- 
bers employed  in  one  of  the  largest  London  biscuit  fac- 
tories it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  boA  s  employed 
varieB  between  two  boys  to  six  men  and  three  boys 
to  seven  men.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  '^he  best- 
known  provincial  biscuit  factories  seem  to  employ 
about  one  boy  to  ten  men. 

CABINET  MAKING  TRADE. 

We  have  received  26  returns  from  cabinet  makers  in 
different  partis  of  the  country.  Of  these  seven  are  from 
London  firms.  The  returns  suggest  that  as  a  rule  there 
is  not  a  much  larger  proportion  of  boys  employed  than 
can  be  absorbed  in  the  trade  as  men.  In  exceptional 
cases,  however,  the  excess  is  considerable,  and,  as  the 
class  of  work  in  these  cases  is  low,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  boys  who  leave  these  firms  ais  they  approach  their 
twentieth  year  find  it  very  easy  to  obtain  work  of  the 
same  kind  elsewhere. 

Only  in  comparatively  few  oases  do  our  returns  con- 
tain estimates  of  the  proportion  of  boys  who  remain 
to  work  with  the  same  firm  as  men.  Three  employers 
estimate  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  their  boys  remain 
with  them  ;  others  suggest  50  per  cent,  and  80  per 
cent.  Two  masters  say  that  practically  none  of  their 
boys  remain,  and  another  states  that  he  can  always 
find  room  for  well-behaved  boys. 

These  varying  estimates  may  doubtless  be  accounted 
for  by  the  different  classes  of  work  done  by  the  firms, 
but  several  employers  state  that  their  boys  generally 
leave  to  obtain  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and 
commonly  continue  in  it  as  men.  This  would  happen 
to  a  larger  extent  with  apprentices  than  with  the  boys 
who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  and  skill. 

Our  returns  suggest  that  as  a  rule  there  are  suflScient 
indentured  apprentices  to  recruit  the  trade.  In  cases 
however  where  there  is  no  regular  apprenticeship  th© 
px-oportion  of  boys  who  may  be  learning  the  trade  is 
somewhat  above  the  normal.  In  this  connection  a 
Bristol  employer  recommends  the  extension  of  appren- 
ticeship on  the  ground  that  boys  who  have  done  general 
work  in  a  cabinet  making  shop  are  able  to  pick  up 
some  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  obtain  situations  as 
learners  without  any  proper  skill.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  practice  is  unfair  to  masters  in  that  it  leads  to 

*  The  Secretary  of  the  Operative  Bakers  says  of  country 
bakehouses,  that  his  trade  "is  carried  on  mostly  in  small 
shops,  most  of  whom  keep  one  or  more  boys — the  proprietor 
himself  superintending  the  work.  As  these  boys  grow  up 
they  are  packed  off  to  London  or  other  large  cities  or  towns 
to  swell  an  already  crowded  labour  market." 


bad  work,  and  to  the  men  from  its  tendency  to  depress 
wages. 

Of  the  seven  returns  from  London  firms  three  state 
that  no  apprentices  are  employed,  while  one  mentions- 
apprenticeship  mthout  indentures.  The  remaining 
three  firms  have  indentured  apprentices. 

The  answers  from  the  provinces*  indicate  a  similar 
state  of  things.  Of  17  employers  two  do  not  employ 
apprentices.  Seven  bind  their  apprentices  with  inden- 
tures, seven  do  not,  while  one  employer  uses  indentures 
"if  necessary."  The  age  at  which  apprentices  are 
taken  is  generally  14,  although  15  is  not  infrequent, 
and  some  firms  will  take  boys  as  apprentices  as  late  as 
16  or  17. 

The  period  of  training  generally  lasts  until  the  ag*' 
of  21. 

As  a  rule  no  premium  is  paid  ;  in  London  one  of 
the  firms  filling  up  our  form  takes  a  premium  of  £20 
or  £25,  but  states  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  hoys 
for  whom  the  payment  can  be  made  except  through 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  Of  the  provincial 
firms  two  take  premiums,  of  £5  and  £25  respectively. 

The  wages  paid  to  apprentices  appear  to  be  similar 
to  those  paid  in  other  trades.  In  London  they  rise 
from  4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  to  anything  between  18s.  and  28s.  ; 
in  the  provinces  from  between  2s.  and  5s.  to  between 
10s.  and  15s. 

Boys  other  than  apprentices  are  engaged  at  14  or  15 
years  of  age,  and  in  London  earn  6s.  or  7s.,  rising  to 
10s.  or  12s.  Several  of  the  masters  mention  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  boys  pass  from  employment 
to  employment.  Doubtless  they  are  drawn  from  the 
mass  of  boy  labour  which  supplies  the  lower  ranks  in 
all  trades. 

One  of  the  London  firms  states  that  boys  have  taken 
the  place  of  men  to  some  extent  within  recent  years 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery.  A 
Chester  firm,  in  this  connection,  mentions  that  ma- 
chinery began  to  supersede  bench  work  as  long  as  25 
years  ago. 


GLASS  TRADE. 

The  table  showing  the  proportion  of  men  and  boys 
employed  in  the  various  trades  (Report  p.  33)  indicates 
that  the  glass  making  industry  demands,  under  present 
conditions,  a  proportion  of  boyis  Bubstantially  greater 
than  it  is  possible  to  absorb  as  men.  The  proportion 
of  the  male  populatioii  between  14  and  18  years  of 
age  which  is  under  18  years  of  age  is  13.5  per  cent. 
The  similar  percentage  for  the  glass  trade  is  25  per- 
cent, in  factories  and  20  per  cent,  in  workshops.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  this  is  to  state  the  facts  in  the 
most  favourable  way.  It  would  be  unfair  to  assume 
perfect  mobility  among  the  less  skilled  workers  in  the 
various  districts,  especially  when  the  age  of  profitable 
migration  would  be  less  than  21.  Further  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  firms  which 
have  no  excess  of  boy  labour  would  use  up  their  supply 
of  boys  before  looking  to  outsiders.  In  a  similar  case 
are  those  branches  of  the  trades  which  are  only  in- 
cidentally connected  with  the  making  of  glass,  but 
which  are  included  in  the  returns  of  the  Home  Office. 
Such  would  be  the  warehouse  and  "yard."  These 
branches  may  be  able  to  absorb  such  boys  as  are  em- 
ployed in  them,  but  probably  are  recruited  only  in  a 
small  degree  from  men  who  have  worked  in  other  de- 
partments as  boys.  To  obtain,  therefore,  the  true 
measure  of  the  excess  of  boy  labour  in  the  glass  trade, 
it  appears  to  be  fair  to  exclude  those  districts  and 
departments  which  are,  so  far  as  their  labour  is  con- 
cerned, self-supporting.  Thus  the  proportion  of  boys 
under  18  years  of  age  in  Leeds  and  the  surrounding 
district  was  (1901)  28.0  per  cent.,  in  Sheffield  and  dis- 
trict 30.4  per  cent.  Similarly  in  Lancashire,  the 
headquarters  of  the  trade,  the  proportion  of  boys 
emjjloyed  is  25  per  cent.  There  is  probably  no  migra^ 
tion  of  glass  workere  from  these  to  other  glass  making 
districts  at  all  commensurate  with  the  excess  of  boy 
labour.  These  figures  may  be  compared  with  those 
which  are  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  certain 
processes  in  the  glass  making  industry  (see  p.  79).  If, 
ae  our  returns  from  individual  manufacturers  suggest, 
there  is  no  large  demand  in  any  one  branch  of  the 


*We  have  received  returns  from  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Mancheeter,  Bradford  and  Nottingham. 
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industry  for  men  who  'have  been  trained  as  boys  in 
another,  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  to  isolate  the 
"  certain  processes."  We  obtain  for  these  processes  the 
iollowing  proportions  of  boys  employed  :  — 

Leeds        -       -       -       -    30.5  percent. 

Shefadd    -       -       -       -  30.3 

Manchester      -  -   35.4  ,, 

St.  Helens  -  -  -  27.2 
Again,  in  one  large  glass  works  at  St.  Helens  the 
workers  in  the  "  bottle  house  "  are  males  over  and  under 
21  years  of  age  in  almost  exactly  equal  proportions. 
T:he  proper  recruiting  of  the  men  is  amply  provided 
for  by  the  large  number  of  indentured  apprentices. 
In  this  department  there  are  two  apprentices  to  every 
seven  men.  The  boys  who  are  not  bound  apprentices 
are  thus  five  to  every  seven  men,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  any  considerable  number  of  these  can  hope  to 
find  a  place  permanently  in  the  works.  In  the  "  box 
making"  and  "warehouse"  departments  there  are 
employed  more  than  sufficient  boys  to  recruit  the  men 
-with  whom  they  work.  There  remains  only  the 
"  yard,"  and  here,  supposing  that  all  the  vacant  places 
were  filled  by  boys  from  the  "bottle  house,"  there 
would  be  room  for  rather  less  than  one-eighth  of  those 
Tvho  are  compelled  to  leave.  In  this  case,  if  we  regard 
the  boys,  other  than  indentured  apprentices,  who  enter 
ihe  glass  house  at  the  .age  of  14,  and  who  seem  to  form 
a  class  of  labour  distinct  from  every  other,  it  appears 
that  between  seven-eighths  and  the  whole  number  have 
no  prospects  in  the  trade  as  men. 

The  Returns  of  the  Home  Office  for  1901  show  that  in 
that  year  7,510  of  the  males  (30,fel0)  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  England  and 
"Wales  were  boys  of  less  than_  18  years  of  age.  The 
following  details  show  local  variations:  — 


District. 

L  cl  LcnLdgC 

uuciei  iO, 

TT"       1          TUT       J.    T>  *  1  • 

Yorks,  West  Kiding 

28"4 

Lancaster       -       -       -  - 

25  0 

9,310 

Worceeter      .       -       .  - 

22-1 

462 

Staiiord  ----- 

22-0 

2,078 

London  -       -       -       -  - 

19-9 

3,146 

Warwick        -       .       -  - 

1.3-6 

1,496 

The  sub-divisions  of  these  districts  show  almost 
as  great  a  variety. 


Leeds  City      -      -     _  - 

30-0 

1,107 

Remainder  of  Leeds  Dis- 

26-9 

1,389 

trict. 

Sheffield  -       -       -  - 

18-0 

166 

Remainder    of  Sheffield 

31-0 

3,278 

District. 

Huddersfield  District 

24-6 

687 

Lancaster  : 

Manchester  City 

22-0 

843 

Remainder  of  Manchester 

28-6 

586 

District, 

Liverpool  City- 

23-5 

144 

Remainder  of  Liverpool 

25"2 

7,680 

District. 

London  : 

North  District 

15-2 

]  ,463 

South  District  -       -  - 

25-3 

447 

West  District  -       -  - 

0-0 

54 

East  District  -      -  - 

24-6 

1,18^ 

The  following  Tables  show  the  very  various  extent  to  which  boys  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
figures  relate  to  firms  which  were  selected  as  fairly  representing  the  industry  in  the  different  centres  : — 


The 


All  Processes. 


District. 

Number 
of  Firms. 

Number  of 

Males 
Employed. 

Percentage 
of  Males 
under  18. 

Largest 
percentage 
under  18. 

Smallest 
percentage 
under  18. 

Leeds  and  District  -      -      -  - 

14 

2,879 

28-5 

37-0 

221 

Sheffield  and  District     -      -  - 

13 

3,993 

28-3 

34-5 

19-5 

Manchester  and  District  -  - 

13 

1,098 

27-0 

34-9 

18-8 

St.  Helens  

8 

7,920 

24'6 

33-3 

9-8 

Staffordshire,  Stourbridge 

3 

295 

25-1 

27-8 

24-3 

Eirmingham    -      -      -      -  - 

4 

972 

19-5 

27-5 

13-2 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  four  of  the  above,  and  where  the  districts  are  strictly  comparabhi 
■with  those  of  the  Home  Office,  the  percentages  of  males  under  18  are  very  near  those  given  by  the  Home  Office  for 
the  whole  number  of  firms. 

Certain  Processes. 


District. 

Departments  as  described 
in  Returns  to  the  Home 
Office. 

Number  of 
Firms. 

Total  Males 
Employed. 

Percentage 
under  1«. 

Largest 
percentage 
under  18. 

Smallest 
percentage 
under  18. 

Leeds  -      -  - 

Glass  bottles,  melting 
and  annealing. 

11 

1,851 

-  30-5 

*43-5 

27-6 

Sheffield 

Glass  bottles- 
Melting  and  annealing! 
glass  workers.  j 

^  1 
'  / 

3,505 

303 

38-4 

19-7 

Manchester  - 

Glass    making,  bottle 
making,  blowing  and 
pressing,  melting  and 
annealing. 

11 

646 

35-4 

44-4 

27-7 

St.  Helens  - 

All  processes  except  mel- 
ting and  annealing. 

6 

6,824 

27-2 

35-2 

19'0 

*  One  small  firm  whoss  operations  are  not  described  in  detail  has  66'6  per  cent,  of  the  males  employed  under 
18  years  of  age. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


We  have  receeived  from  Newport  (Mon.)  the  following 
account  of  the  employment  of  boys  in  the  glass  trade  : — 

Glass  Bottles. 

In  the  absence  of  machinery  the  hands  work  in 
groups  of  five. 

(1.)  Finisher. 
(2.)  Blower. 
(3.)  Gatherer.. 
(4.)  Breaker. 
(5.)  Taker  in. 

Boys  begin  as  (5)  'and  in  due  course  pass  to  (4).' 
These  are  always  boys'  jobs.  (3)  may  be  a  youtli  be- 
tween 17  and  21,  or  sometimes  .a  journeyman  (1), 
and  (2)  are  almost  invariably  journeymen  over  21 
years  of  age.  Sitnce  vacancies  in  the  tiad©  can  arise 
Irom  tile  death  or  retirement  of  one  of  the  journeyman 
or  from  an  expansion  of  the  bottle-making  business,  a 
small  proportion  only  of  the  boys  can  proceed  beyond 
the  first  two  stages  (  (4)  and  (5)  ).  When  they  have 
been  at  the  work  for  some  three  or  four  years,  and 
can  see  no  prospect  of  passing  the  "  breaking  off " 
stage,  most  of  them  leave  the  trade,  and,  being  too  old 
to  learn  another  trade,  they  drift  into  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  labour. 


The  introduction  of  machinery  seems  to  have  done 
nothing  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the  boys. 
Machine  hands  generally  work  in  groups  consisting, 
for  instance,  of  one  boy,  two  youths,  and  on©  man  to 
each  machine,  and  there  is  no  choice  before  many  of 
.the  boys  but  to  leave  the  trade  when  they  become  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  of  the  employers  who  have 
filled  up  our  form  state  that  in  the  glass  bottle  trade 
the  group  is  made  up  of  one  finisher,  two  blowers,  and 
one  boy,  as  "taker  in."  From  the  number  of  men 
and  boys  employed  by  these  firms,  it  would  seem  that 
one  at  least  of  these  blowers  generally  is  a  youth  of 
less  than  21  years  of  age. 

Our  form  has  been  filled  up  by  fifteen  glass  makers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.*  The  a.nsv;ers  suggest 
that  apprenticeship  is  fairly  general  in  the  trade,  as 
eleven  of  the  firms  state  that  they  have  apprentices. 
Among  tihesei  six  bind  their  apprentices  by  indentures. 
The  period  of  training  varies  with  the  age  at  which  the 
boy  starts,  and  ends  at  the  age  of  21.  Fifteen  or  16 
are  the  most  general  ages  for  beginning  the  appi^sntice- 
ship,  although  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a 
Sheffield  firm,  which  takes  apprentices,  unindentured, 
at  the  age  of  13.  In  no  case  is  there  a  premium  paid 
upon  apprenticeship.  The  wages  paid  seem  to  be 
higher  than  the  average  in  other  trades  at  the  start, 
but  not  to  increase  proportionately.  This  may  be 
explained  by  a  difficulty  in  getting  young  boys  to  under- 
take exhaustins:  work,  which  has  sometimes  to  be  done 
at  night.  In  Sheffield  tli©  boys  begin  at  9s.  a  week  and 
rise  to  13s.  during  the  last  year  of  their  training.  In 
Manchester  9s.  to  12s.  and  7s.  to  16s.  are  given.  At 
Bamsley  th©  wages  are  given  as  13s.,  rising  to  19s. 
weekly.    At  Castleford  10s.  toi  15s.  and  12s.  to  30s.  At 


St.  Helens,  Leeds,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  the  wages 
(8s.  to  10s.,  10s.  to  12c.,  ani  6s.  to  12s.  respectively) 
are  supplemented  by  opportunities  of  adding  to  the 
weekly  wage  by  overtime  work  or  a  bonus  for  good 
work.  It  is  from  these  apprentices  that  the  adult  glass 
blowers  are  recruited,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  common 
practice  to  take  apprentices  from  the  best  of  the  takers 
in,  one  class  of  the  boys  in  tlie  works  who  are  not 
learning  the  trade. t 

Several  employers  complain  that  there  are  no  tech- 
nical schools  in  this  country  giving  instruction  in  glass 
blowing,  and  one  adds  that  there  are  very  fine  ones 
abroad. 

Boys  are  employed  upon  various  low-skilled  work  in 
all  the  factories  ;  as  "  takers  in,"  to  carry  the  glass 
when  blown,  as  washers,  in  the  yard  or  warehouse,  and 
to  do  various  odd  jobs.  Those  who  work  upon  the 
glass  itself  seem  to  earn  about  the  same  wages  as  ap- 
prentices when  they  begin — 7s.,  9s.,  or  10s. — rising  in 
some  cases  5s.  or  6s.  above  the  last  figure.  Boys  em- 
ployed upon  odd  jobs  and  in  the  yard  earn  5s.  a  week  ; 
in  one  case  at  Birmingham  6s.  These  boys  go  to  the 
works  from  school.  The  fourteen  firms  who  answer  our 
question  as  to  whether  they  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
suffii3ient  boys  for  their  work  are  evenly  divided  in 
opinion.  The  places  where  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  difliculty  are  at  Castleford, J  Mexborough, 
St.  Helens,  Manchester,  Burnley,  and  Birming- 
ham, and  the  difficulty  is  always  among  the 
boys  handling  the  glass.  The  Birmingham  firm  notices 
an  especial  difficulty  in  getting  boys  who  are  willing  to 
learn  the  trade,  and  a  similar  complaint  is  made  by  a 
firm  at  North  Woolwich,  who  have  otherwise  no  diffi- 
culty. It  does  not  appear  that  this  shortage  of  boys  is 
connected  with  especially  high  or  low  wages. 

Ten  out  of  our  fifteen  informants  mention  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  boys'  wages  within  recent  years, 
and  at  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Burnley  the  increase 
is  estimated  at  between  40  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent. 
Wages  are  said  to  be  unchanged  at  Stourbridge,  Leeds, 
Bamsley,  and  North  Woolwich. 

The  answers  to  the  question  upon  the  proportion  of 
the  boys  who  are  absorbed  in  the  works  are  curiously 
various.  In  the  glass  house  it  is  stated  in  some  cases 
that  5  per  cent.,  in  others  that  50  per  cent.,  of  the 
boys  are  retained  as  men.  If  these  proportions  are 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  boys  (under  21),  and 
men  employed  by  the  various  firms,  it  appears  that 
tlie  number  that  can  be  absorbed  varies  between  two 
boys  to  five  men,  and  one  boy  to  ten  men.  As  we  have 
suggested  elsewhere,  the  facts  as  to  the  nirmber  of  boys 
whom  a  firm  can  employ  as  men  are  obscured  for  the 
masters  by  the  annual  wastage  through  resignations 
and  discharges  for  miscr'"duct. 

We  are  informed  that  in  Castleford  the  boys  who 
leave  to  get  more  money,  or  because  the  work  is  hard, 
readily  obtain  work  at  good  wages  in  the  mines.  The 
secretary  of  the  Glass  Blowers'  Union  believes  that 
there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  the  information  given  in  the  forms  indicates 
that  the  glass  making  trade  is,  on  the  whole,  constant 
so  far  as  the  number  employed  is  concerned  throughout 
the  year.  The  only  notable  exceptions  are  one  factory 
at  Mexborough  where  the  number  of  boys  employed  is 
doubled  in  the  busy  season,  while  the  number  of  men  is 


*  These  returns  are  distributed  among  the  chief  working  centres.  They  are  from  Barnsley,  Birmingham,  Castle- 
ford, Leeds,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  St.  Helens,  Sheffield,  York  and  North  Woolwich, 

t  We  have  received  the  following  account  of  the  wages  paid  by  a  firm  in  Yorkshire  : — 

Glass  makers  (-men  and  boys)  are  paid  a  fixed  weekly  wase  for  a  specific  production  of  bottles.  Bottles  made  in 
excess  of  this  production  are  termed  "overwork,"  and  are  paid  for  at  so  much  a  gross  in  addition  to  the  standard 
wage. 

The  men  and  boys  work  in  'groups  of  four  or  five,  and  the  overwork  may  amount  to  two  gross  in  the  case  of  highly 
skilled  men,  or  under  favourable  circumstances. 

The  average  may  be  taken  at  ten  gross.  The  overwork  money  is  shared  by  the  men  and  boys  in  certain  proportions. 
A  "  boy  "  at  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  is  paid  l^d.  per  gross.  An  apprentice  at  7?.  per  week  is  paid  4d.  per  gross  oveiwork,  the 
overwork  payments  increasing  with  his  wages.    Thus  : — 

At  10  gross  overwork  a  boy  at  6s.  would  earn  7s.  3d. 
At  20         „         „         „         „         „        8s.  6d. 
At  10         ,,         „    an  apprentice  at  7s.  would  earn  10s.  4n. 
At  20         „         „         „         „         ,.         „       13s.  8d. 
At  10         „         „         „         „      12s.         „  17s. 
At  20         „         „         „         „         „         „  22s. 
An  apprentice  serving  beyond  twenty-one  years  of  age  receives  14s.  per  week  standard  wage  and  QJd.  per  gross  over 
work,  making  at  20  gross  overwork  21s.  lid.  weekly. 

X  Of  two  masters  st  Castleford  one  mentions  great  and  increasing  difficulty  caused  chiefly  by  the  competition  in 
the  mines.    The  other  finds  no  difficulty.    This  difference  does  not  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  rates  of  wages  paid, 
although  the  former  mentions  considerable  increase  in  wages  while  the  latter  states  that  there  has  been  none.    It  is 
noticeable  that  the  firm  which  has  the  greatest  variation  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  complains  of  a  difficulty  in 
■  obtaining  boys. 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-mimhering  in  brackets. 
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increased  by  one-half,  and  a  factory  at  Castleford, 
where  boys  and  men  are  increased  by  five-sevenths  and 
three-sevenths  respectively  between  November  and 
June. 

COTTON. 

"  What  was  their  complaint?  Why,  that  after  having 
served  seven  years  tO'  a  business  confessedly  injurious 
to  their  health,  and  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  any 
other  occupation,  they  were  to  be  turned  loose  upon  the 
world,  supplanted  in  their  employments  by  whole 
legions  of  apprentices,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
age,  for  the  wages  of  4s.,  6s.,  or  8s.  per  week,  instead 
of  25s.,  the  usual  average  of  a  journeyman." 

"  The  piecers  who  leave  the  mill,  having  had  no  train- 
ing save  in  cotton  spinning,  are  forced  to  accept  work 
in  the  foundry,  tannery,  railway  goods  yards,  etc.,  aa 
unskilled  labourers.  Numbers  of  these  disappointed 
piecers  have  worked  in  the  stuffy  vitiated  atmosphere 
of  the  mill  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  and  are  phy- 
sically unfitted  to  endure  the  strain  entailed  in  the 
labourers'  work,  and  they  thus  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
■unemployed.  There  is  a  corresponding  shortage  of  big 
piecers'  places  for  the  little  piecers. 

"  The  little  pieoer  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
or  over,  without  any  chance  of  promotion,  becomes  dis- 
satisfied, and  leaves  the  mill.  As  he  is  too  old  for 
apprenticeship  to  another  trade,  he  also  swells  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled  labourer  or  the  unemployed.  As 
a  general  rule,  he  is  too'  stunted  to  be  enlisted,  accord- 
ing to  wish,  as  a  soldier.  More  than  75  per  cent,  are 
rejected  on  presenting  themselves  to  the  recruiting 
oflScers." 

"  Among  the  cotton  spinners,  the  piecers,  and  among 
the  cotton  weavers,  the  tenters  are  engaged  and  paid 
by  the  operatives  themselves,  whose  earnings  are  ac- 
cordingly partly  made  up  of  the  profit  on  this  juvenile 
labour.  .  .  .  The  cotton  spinners,  in  fact  . 
go  so  far  as  to  insist  on  there  always  being  ten  times 
as  many  of  them  as  would  suffice  to  recruit  the  trade. 
In  this  parasitic  use  of  child  labour  the  cotton 
operatives  are  sharing  with  the  manufacturers  what  is 
virtually  a  subsidy  from  the  community  as  a  whole." 

These  three  quotations  state  very  fairly  the  case 
against  the  large  proportion  of  half-timers  and  other 
boys  of  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the 
cotton  mills.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  some  further 
particulars  which  we  have  received,  as  to  the  number 
of  boys  employed,  and  the  conditions  of  their  work. 

In  1904  there  were  employed  in  England  and  Wales 
188,748  males  in  connection  with  the  cotton  trade.  Of 
these  9,723  were  half-timers,  36,198  were  boys  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  142,827  were 
men.  Excluding  the  half-timers,  therefore,  the  boys 
formed  20.2  per  cent,  of  the  males  employed.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  corresponding  proportion  for 
the  whole  population  is  13.5  per  cent. 

We  have  the  following  description  of  the  progress  of 
a  boy  from  Blackburn  :  — 

In  the  mills  a  boy  may  work  for  four  weeks  for 
nothing,  then  about  Is.  6d.  for  a  second  four  weeks, 
and  subsequently  he  will  go  to  2s.  9d.  ;  and  then,  when 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  he  will  receive  5s.  6d. 
to  6s.*  From  fourteen  to  fifteen  the  boy  or  girl  is  gene- 
rally ready  for  two  looms,  and  can  then  earn  from 
10s.  6d.  to  13s.,  according  to  skill.  From  sixteen  toi 
eighteen  they  will  go  on  three  looms,  and  their  wages 
naturally  will  inorease  another  50  i>er  cent.  From 
eighteen  onwards  they  go  on  four  looms.  Thus  finan- 
cially the  mills  can  compete  for  the  boys  and  girls 
against  the  Post  Office  and  shops. 
And  from  Oldham  :  — 

At  Oldham  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  can  reasonablj'  be  expected  to  speai  with 
authority  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  boys  leaving  elemen- 
tary schools  go  to  work  in  the  cotton  mills.  Nearly  all 
these  go  to  work   in   the   spinning   department  as 


"  piecers,"  and  after  about  eight  weeks'  training  they 
earn  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  week.  Becoming  "  big 
piecers  "  at  eighteen,  tliey  earn  as  much  as  18s.  to  20s. 
per  week,  but  beyond  this  they  cannot  go  while  they 
remain  "  piecers."  The  next  position — that  of  minder 
— is  difficult  to  obtain.  Minders  are  paid  by  results, 
and  earn  about  £2  a  week.  Generally  they  remain  at 
this  work  for  a  considerable  period — ten  years,  for  e.x- 
ample.  In  the  meantime  the  piecers  who  have  failed  to 
improve  their  position  have  gone  to  other  work,  for 
although  18s.  to  20s.  a  week  is  a  good  contribution  to 
the  home  of  the  parents,  a  married  man  does  not  con- 
sider it  sufficient  for  his  needs.  Such  men  find  work 
in  the  card-room,  packing-room,  or  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  mill,  and  earn  from  25s.  to  30s.  a  week. 
Many  men  leave  the  cotton  mills  altogether,  and  find 
employment  readily  as  unskilled  labourers  in  the 
machine  shops  and  foundries  ;  such  men  earn  as  much 
as  32s.  a  week. 


WORSTED 

The  Home  Office  returns  for  the  worsted  trade 
in  Yorkshire  (p.  85)  show  that,  taking  the  various 
districts  and  operations  together,  there  were  37,020 
boys  and  men  employed  in  1901.  Of  this  number  6,100 
or  16.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  half-timers. 
In  order  to  compare  the  conditions  in  this  with  those 
in  other  trades  we  have  excluded  the  half-timers  from 
the  table.  It  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  30,920 
malesi  working  full  time  9,549  or  30.8  per  cent,  were 
boys  of  less  than  18  years  of  age.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered' that  of  the  whole  population  between  14  and 
60  only  13.5  per  cent,  are'  below  the  age  of  18  it  is 
evident  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys 
engaged  in  the  woollen  factories  have  no  prospects 
there  as  men. 

We  have  received  returns  from  20  woollen  firms  in 


In  these  factories  there  are  (1901)  3,933  Emnlovei 
boys  employed,  1,346  or  34.2  per  cent,  being  pQj.Jn<:, 


Bradford, 
men  and^ 

boys  under  21  years  of  age.  Since  these  figures  include 
half-timers,  it  would  appear  that  these  firms  taken 
together  employ  less  than  the  usual  proportion  of  boys. 


The 


Very  various  estimates  are  given  of  the  proportion  of  p 
boys  who  remain  with  the  firm  as  men.  The  factories  g 
appear  to  fall  naturally  into  two  classes  ;  in  the  first  i-e°naining 
place  those  where  very  few  of  the  boys  are  kept — this 
would  include  eight  firms  who  say  that  between  5  per 
cent,  and  none  of  their  boys  stay,  or  are  content  to  say 
that  "  very  few  stay,"  or  "  almost  all  leave."  Secondly, 
three  firms  who  keep  between  20  per  cent,  and 
lOO  per  cent,  of  their  boys.  One  other  firm  may 
be  placed  in  both  classes,  as  5  per  cent,  only  of  the 
boys  are  kept  in  the  spinning  department,  while  all 
remain  who  are  employed  in  other  departments.  In 
the  cases  where  a  very  small  pro^portion  remain  it 
appears  to  be  the  cuBtom  of  the  trade  for  boys  fresh 
from  school  to  supersede  their  elder  brothers  at  about 
the  age  of  17. 

Nine    firms    complaia    of    a    greater    or  less 
difficulty    in    obtaining    an    adequate    supply    of  DiflSculty 
boys.      Two    mention    a    great    difficulty    and    two  obtaining 
others    a   general    scarcity.      In    other    cases  an 

Boys- 
occasional  difficulty  is  met  with,  and  the  spinning  and 
finishing  departments  are  mentioned  as  being  difficult 
to  recruit.  One  employer  suggests  that  the  raising  of 
the  age  from  11  to  12  fox  half-timers  and  from  13  to 
14  for  full-timers  caused  a  shortage  of  labour  by  the 
cutting  off  of  one  year's  supply  when  the  change  was 
made,  from  which  the  trade  has  not  yet  recovered.  It 
should  be  added,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  number 
of  employers  state  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  boys.  We  may  repeat  here  the  conviction 
expressed  in  the  report  that  the  employment  of  boys 
in  mills  in  which  they  have  no  prospects  of  employ- 
ment as  men  is  most  unlikely  to  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  efficient  workmen,  even  of  a  low  grade.  The 
somewhat  highly  specialised  operations  of  mill  work 
provide  no  adequate  training  for  the  various  occupa- 
tions in  which  many  of  the  boys  are  destined  to  seek 
their  living. 


*  Between  1874  and  1878  the  age  limit  of  half-timers  was  raised  from  8  to  10,  and  in  1891  to  11,  but  this  did  not 
come  into  operation  until  1893.  In  1901  the  age  was  raised  to  12  for  half-timers  and  13  for  full-timers  if  standard  and 
attendance  was  satisfactory. 

t  In  the  case  of  14  firms  we  have  figures  both  for  1904  (from  the  Home  Office)  and  1907  (from  our  forms).  In  the  latter 
year  out  of  1,732  men  and  boys  928  or  53-5  per  cent,  were  under  21  years  of  age,  while  in  1904,  out  of  959  men  and  boys, 
49"6  per  cent,  were  under  18.    A  considerable  number  of  our  forms  therefore  come  from  representative  mills. 
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Table  showing  proportion  of  boys  employed  by  certain  firms  in  1904  and  1907 : — 


Trade  and  District. 

Number 

of 
Firms. 

Number 
of  Males  at 

present 
(1907) 
employed. 

Number  of 

Boys 
under  21 
(1907). 

Percentage 
of  Boys 
under  21 
(1907). 

Number  of 

Males 
employed  in 
1904. 

Number  of 
boys  under 
18  employed 
in  1904. 

Percentage 
of  boys 
under  18 

employed  ia 
1904. 

Cotton  (Lancashire) 
Worsted  (Bradford) 

24 
12 

7,202 
1,207 

3,164 

1 

670 

44-0 
-  55-4 

4,336 
1,039 

1,323 
423 

30-6 
40-6 

Jewellery,  Plate,  &c. — Factories,  1901. 


Males 
em- 
ployed 

Males 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

England  and  Wales  - 

33,807 

5,900 

17-4 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows  : — 

(rTiOTTD'RSTRR            .          .  , 

262 

38 

14"4 

Lancaster  -      .      -  - 

1,901 

382 

20-2 

Manchester  City 

669 

145 

21-7 

Rochdale  -      -      -  - 

158 

28 

17-7 

Remainder   of  Rochdale 
District. 

609 

129 

21-2 

London  .... 

9,988 

1,482 

14-8 

North       .      .      -  . 

6,642 

937 

14- 1 

South  .... 

1,019 

256 

25-5 

West-  .... 

1,615 

161 

160 

East  

712 

128 

18-0 

Nottingham 

220 

47 

21-3 

Stafford : — 
South  Staffs  District 

230 

47 

20-4 

Warwick  .... 

11,586 

2,229 

19-2 

Birmingham  City 

10,765 

2,134 

19-9 

Remainder  of  Birmingham 
District. 

821 

95 

11-6 

Worcester  .      .      .  - 

580 

111 

19-1 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  - 

6,992 

1,188 

17-1 

Sheffield  City  - 

5,959 

963 

16-2 

Leeds  City 

482 

109 

22-6 

Jewellery,  Plate,  &c.— Workshops,  1904. 


Numbei 
3f  males 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

ENdLAND  AND  WALES  - 

12,170 

2,764* 

22-7 

The  principal  details  are  as 
follows  : — t 

Lancaster  .... 

637 

174 

27-3 

ManchestEr  City 

288 

81 

28-1 

London      .      -      -  . 

6,105 

1,077 

17-7 

North       ...  - 

3,923 

685 

17-4 

Warwick  .... 

2,261 

588 

25-9 

Birmingham  City 

2,162 

578 

26-7 

Metals,  Galvanising,  Finishing,  &c..  Factories, 
1901. 




Number 
of  Males 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
of  Males 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

EnG'LANd  and  Wales  - 

35,984* 

6,309 

18-0 

The  principal  details  are 

Q c  fnllnwQ  *  T 

Lancaster  .... 

6,555 

1,254 

191 

Manchester  City 

1,194 

195 

16-8 

Remainder  of  Manchester 
District. 

3,327 

591 

17-8 

Liverpool  City  - 

610 

170 

.  27-8 

1  ^^xtiimv  ..... 
XjUJXUWIH  ..... 

403 

North  District  - 

852 

115 

13-5 

South  District  - 

807 

188 

23-3 

West  District 

354 

49 

13-8 

East  Distiict 

306 

51 

16-7 

Northumberland 

417 

122 

29-3 

Stafford  .... 

3,672 

608 

16  6 

Birmingham  District  - 

468 

109 

23-3 

Wolverhampton  District  - 

2,437 

394 

16  2 

Warwick  .... 

10,482 

1,866 

17-8 

Birmingham  City 

10,114 

1,802 

17-8 

Worcester  .... 

1,702 

267 

15-6 

Birmingham  District 

1,000 

123 

12-3 

Wolverhampton  District  - 

440 

96 

21-6 

Yorkshire,  North  Riding 

Newcastle  District 

737 

100 

13-6 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  - 

5,158 

844 

16-4 

Leeds  City 

357 

85 

23-8 

Sheffield  City  - 

920 

152 

16-5 

Remainder     of  Sheffield 
District    ...  - 

1,391 

330 

23-7 

*  Excluding  half  timers,  of  whom  there  are  30. 


*  There  are  eight  half  timers  among  these. 

t  The  names  in  small  type  are  of  the  diief  areas  in  the 
various  districts. 


NO  'lE. — He/erences  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Eeoorts  o/  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Other  Machines,  Engines  and  Engineering. 
Factories,  1901. 


• 

Number 
of 
Males 
em- 
ployed. 

Number 
of 
Males 
under 
18. 

Per- 
under 

1  s 
lo. 

England  and  Wales  - 

187,785" 

25,801 

13-8 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows  : — 

Chester  .... 

7,732 

899 

11-6 

Cheshire  District 

4,941 

579 

11  6 

Liverpool  District 

2,791 

320 

11-4 

Glamorgan 

5,201 

666 

12-8 

Lancaster  .      -      -  - 

38,859 

5,122 

13-2 

Manchester  City 

8,930 

990 

11-0 

Remainder  of  Manchester 
District  -       -       -  - 

8,872 

1,323 

149 

Rochdale  District 

4,570 

540 

11-8 

Bolton  District 

4,148 

453 

10-9 

Liverpool  City  - 

3,049 

479 

15-7 

Blackburn  Dislrict  - 

2,209 

269 

12-2 

Preston  District 

1,161 

166 

14-3 

Lincoln     .      .      .  - 

5,519 

666 

12-0 

London  .... 

16,048 

1,723 

10-7 

North  District  - 

4,572 

508 

111 

South  District  - 

6,237 

666 

10-6 

West  District  - 

2,054 

224 

10-9 

East  District 

3,185 

325 

10-2 

Nottingham 

4,588 

639 

13-9 

Stafford  .... 

18,209 

3,237 

17-7 

Birmingham  District 

3,887 

741 

191 

Wolverhampton  District  - 

4,561 

942 

20-6 

South  Stafford  - 

7,638 

1,233 

161 

North  Stafford  -       -  - 

2,123 

321 

16-1 

Warwick  .... 

11,096 

1,520 

13-6 

Birmingham  City 

8,314 

1,173 

14"1 

Remainder  of  Birmingham 
District  -       -       -  - 

2,782 

347 

12.5 

Worcester  -      .      -  ■ 

4,349 

883 

20-3 

Worcester  District  - 

996 

119 

11-9 

Wolverhampton 

2,578 

598 

22-2 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  - 

22,663 

3  119 

1Q.7 
_  o  t 

Leeds  City 

5,808 

869 

14-9 

Sheffield  City  . 

1,916 

273 

14-2 

Huddei  sfield  Distiict 

2,294 

319 

13'9 

Halifax  District 

3,939 

519 

13-2 

Biadford  District 

6,785 

852 

12-5 

*0f  these  29  are  half-timers— not  included  in  the  next 
column. 


Boiler  Making.— Factories,  1901. 


Males 
em- 
ployed 

Males 
under 
18  em- 
ployed. 

rer- 
centage 
nnder 
18 

England  and  Wales  - 

32,161 

3,772 

11-7 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows : — 

Chester     ...      -  - 

2,805 

358 

12-7 

Cheshire  District 

2,046 

201 

13-7 

Devon  .      .      .  - 

1,167 

91 

7-8 

Durham     ...  - 

3,490 

393 

11-2 

Kent  

1,387 

187 

13-6 

Lancaster  .      .      .  - 

5,514 

645 

11-7 

Manchester  City 

1,032 

139 

13-5 

Liverpool  City  - 

1,257 

139 

110 

Lincoln  .... 

1,521 

147 

9-6 

London  .... 

1,650 

1,58 

96 

South  District  - 

728 

67 

9-2 

East  District  - 

922 

91 

9-9 

Northumberland 

1,259 

152 

121 

Wiltshire  .      -      .  - 

Bristol  District 

1,511 

220 

14-6 

Yorkshire— W.  Riding 

,3,653 

401 

110 

Leeds  City- 

951 

130 

13-7 

Halifax  .... 

898 

38 

4-2 

t 

Electrical  Engineering.— Factories,  1901. 


Number 
of 
Males 
em- 
ployed.* 

Number 

of 
Males 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

i 

England  and  Wales  - 

25,675 

4,029 

15-7 

The  principal  details  are  as 
follows 

Essex  

1,974 

332 

16-8 

London   

7,752 

1,152 

14-8 

North  District  - 

1,797 

321 

17-8 

South  District 

3,842 

527 

13-7 

West  District 

712 

137 

19-2 

East  Disti'ict 

1,401 

167 

11-9 

Northumberland 

877 

164 

18-7 

Warwick     .      .      .  . 

1,641 

265 

16-1 

Bii-njingham  City 

L,353 

236 

17-4 

Remainder  of  Birmingham 
Distiict    -      -      -  . 

288 

I 

29 

100 

*  No  htilf-timers  are  employed 
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CycLES— Factories,  1901.  Shipbuilding,  &c.— Factories,  1904. 


Number 

of 
Males 

em- 
ployed. 


Number 

of 
Males 
under 
18  em- 
ployed. 


Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 


England  and^Wales  - 

The  principal  details  are  aa 
follows  : — 

Nottingham 

Stafford     .      .      .  . 

Wolverhampton  District  - 
"Warwick     .      .      .  . 

Birmingham  City 

Remainder  of  Birmingham 
District. 

Worcester  -      .      -  . 

Birmingham  District  - 

Worcester  District 


21.384 

1,503 
1,280 
1,167 
12,649 
6,386 
6,263 

2,171 
771 
1,359 


3,274 

184 
191 

168 
1,735 

727 
1,008 

3^8 
141 
242 


15-  3 

12-  2 
14-9 
14-4 

13-  7 
11-4 

16-  1 

18-4 
18-3 

17-  8 




Number 
of 
Males 
em  ■ 
ployed. 

Number 

of 
Males 
under 
18. 

Per- 
cent age 
under 
18. 

yi,DIO 

ii,iUy 

11  8 

Xhe  principal  details  are  as 
follows : — t 

Chester  

3,704 

404 

10-8 

Liverpool  District 

3,569 

382 

10-7 

Devon   -      -      .      -  • 

4,038 

385 

9-5 

Durham  

.S0,258 

4,063 

13-4 

Hampshire   -      -      .  - 

7,711 

749 

9-7 

Kent  

6,875 

610 

8-8 

Lancaster   .      .      -  . 

5,187 

600 

11-5 

Preston  District  - 

3,376 

423 

12-5 

Northumberland 

14,510 

1,871 

12-8 

York.  North  Riding  - 

5,614 

697 

12-4 

*  There  are  no  half-timers. 

t  The  names  in  small  type  are  of  the  chief  are  as  in 
the  various  districts. 


Kails,  Screws,  Rivets. — Factovi  s,  1901. 


Nuniber|  Number 
of  Males  of  Males 

em-  under 
ployed.  18. 

1 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

Sails,  Tarpaulins.— 

Factories,  1901. 

England  and  Wales  - 

The  principal  details  are 
as  tollowe  : — 

Lancaster  .      -      .  - 

Manchester  City 

11,730* 

1,390 
390 

2,534 

361 
99 

21-6 

16-0 
25-6 

Males 

em- 
ployed, 
exclud- 
ing 
half- 
timers.  * 

Males 
under 

18, 
exclud- 
ing 
half- 
timers. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Males 
under 
18. 

Bolton  District  - 

421 

99 

23-6 

England  and  Wales 

2,088 

400 

19-2 

Stafford  .... 

5,644 

1,231 

21-6 

The  principal  details  are  as 
follovirs  ; — 

Birmingham  District 

1,888 

327 

17-4 

Lancaster   -      -      -  . 

586 

95 

16-2 

Wolverhampton  District  - 
South  Stafford  District 

1,479 
2,277 

407 
497 

27-5 
21-8 

Remainder    of  Liverpool 
District. 

251 

55 

22-0 

Warwick— 

London   

292 

43 

14-8 

Birmingham  City 

1,354 

142 

10-5 

East  

235 

13 

5-5 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  — 

South   

44 

30 

68  0 

Leeds  City 

674 

159 

23-6 

Northumberland 

177 

94 

530 

*  Of  these  61  are  half-timers— not  included  in  the  next  *  There  were  25  half-timers  only  ;  employed  in  the 
colnma.  remainder  of  the  Liverpool  District. 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  cure  to  the 
wjc-umnhering  in  brackets 
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Cotton.— Factories,  1904. 


  ■  ' 

Males  employed, 
excluding  half- 
timers. 

Half-timers 
employed. 

Boys  14  to  18. 

Percentage,  Boys 
14  to  18  to  males 
employed,  exclud 
ing  half-timers. 

England  and  Walks 

179,025 

9,723 

36,198 

20-2 

The  principal  details  are  as  follows  :  — 

Chister— 

Chester  District 

10,671 

629 

2,374 

22-2 

Derby— 

Derby  District 

3,407 

133 

690 

20-3 

Lancaster 

147,459 

8,201 

29,948 

20-3 

Manchester  City  

2,611 

3 

305 

11-7 

Remainder  of  Manchester  District 

4,384 

131 

980 

22-4 

Oldham  District   -      -            -  - 

29,850 

1,301 

6,289 

21-0 

Rochdale  District  

26,966 

1,622 

5,139 

191 

Bolton  District     -       -       -  - 

22,021 

1,536 

5,924 

26-7 

East  Cheshire  District  -      -      -  - 

1,705 

93 

401 

23-5 

Blackburn  District  .... 

49,006 

2,852 

8,696 

17-7 

Preston  District  

10,916 

663 

2,214 

20-3 

Nottingham  

248 

62 

25-0 

Si;afford  

678 

10 

118 

17-4 

North  Stafford  District ...  - 

573 

10 

104 

17-5 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  • 

15,458 

748 

2,748 

17-7 

Huddersfield  District   -      -      -  - 

3,192 

101 

659 

20-6 

Halifax  District  

7,786 

480 

1,379 

17-7 

Bradford  District  

4,419 

167 

695 

15-8 

Worsted.— Factories,  1901. 


Males 
em- 
ployed.* 

Males 
under 
18 
em- 
ployed.* 

Per- 
centage 

under 
18 

em- 
ployed. 

Worsted  Weaving. 

All  Yorkshire  - 

30,920 

9,549 

3-08 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  - 

13,037 

1,722 

13-4 

Huddersfield 

3,229 

320 

9-9 

Halifax  .... 

2,533 

394 

15-6 

Bradford    .       .       .  . 

6,830 

947 

13-4 

Worsted  Spinning  (without 
humidity). 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  - 

13,982 

6,878 

49-3 

Huddersfield 

885 

378 

42-6 

Halifax  .... 

2,871 

604 

21-0 

Bradford    .      -      .  . 

9,709 

2,070 

21-4 

Worsted.  — Factories,  1901 — condniicd. 


Males 
em- 
ployed * 

Males 
under 
18 
em- 
ployed.* 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18 
em- 
ployed. 

Worsted  Spinning  (with 
humidity). 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  - 

799 

454 

56-9 

Huddersfield 

127 

82 

64  7 

Halifax  .... 

127 

60 

47-3 

Bradford  .... 

545 

312 

57-1 

Worsted  Finishing. 
Yorkshire,  AYest  Riding  - 

3,102 

495 

16-0 

Huddersfield 

1,096 

162 

14'7 

Halifax      -  - 

575 

56 

9-7 

Bradford  .... 

792 

111 

140 

*  Excluding  half-timers,  of  whom  there  are  266  in  worsted 
weaving,  5,512  in  worsted  spinning  (with  humidity),  214  in 
worsted  spinning  (without  humidity),  and  8  in  worsted 
finishing. 
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Silk  Spinning.— Factories,  1904. 


Number 

of 
Males. 

Number 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

England  and  Wales  - 

4,419 

1,143 

26 '0 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows : — 

Chester     .      .      .  . 

748 

204 

27-3 

Stafford    -      -      .  . 

946 

182 

19-2 

North  Stafford  District  - 

946 

182 

19-2 

Yorkshire,  W.  Riding 

2,202 

613 

27-8 

Halifax     -  - 

1,027 

280 

27-1 

Bradford   -  - 

1,010 

281 

27-8 

Hemp  Spinning.— Factories,  1901. 

Males 

em- 
ployed, 

ex- 
cluding 

half- 
timers.  * 

Boys 
14-18 
em- 
ployed . 

Per- 
centage 
of 
boys 
14-18. 

England  and  Wales  - 

1,854 

526 

28-3 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows : — 

Chester      -      -      -  - 

80 

25 

31-4 

Chester  District 

51 

13 

25-5 

Dorset       -      -      -  - 

214 

52 

25-4 

Lancaster  -      .      .  . 

640 

170 

26-5 

Manchester  City 

98 

16 

16-3 

Liverpool  City  - 

417 

102 

24-2 

London      -      .      .  . 

392 

140 

35-7 

East  District 

378 

137 

36-3 

*.31  half-timers  were  employed  in  all. 

Jute. 

Number 
of 
Males 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

All  Jute  : — 

Essex  .... 

173 

85 

49-2 

Liverpool  District 

50 

27 

54-0 

Preston  District 

101 

33 

32-6 

Somerset   -       -       -  - 

219 

45 

20-5 

Spinning  Jute  : — 

Essex  .... 

78 

63 

80-3 

Preston  District 

27 

18 

66-6 

Weaving  Jute  :— 

Essex  .... 

66 

14 

21-2 

Liverpool  District 

46 

26 

56  6 

Preston  District 

42 

4 

9 '5 

Somerset  .... 

208 

42 

20-2 

NOl E. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  ihe 
j.'oge-nvmhering  in  brackets. 
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Furniture,  &c.— Factories,  1901. 


Males 

em- 
plojed. 

Males 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 



England  and  Wales  - 

55,883 

9,155 

16-3 

The  principal  details  are  as 
follows : — t 

Gloucester  .... 

1,966 

380 

19-3 

Lancaster  ...  - 

11,117 

1,844 

16-5 

Manchester  City 

2,308 

315 

13-3 

Remainder  of  Manchester 
District. 

1,327 

213 

16-1 

Liverpool  City  - 

2,106 

445 

21-1 

Preston      -       -      .  - 

2,838 

401 

14-2 

London 

10,038 

1,136 

lis 

North  ;.. 

5,284 

455 

8-6 

South        -       -  - 

1,508 

196 

13-0 

West  -      -  - 

1,194 

133 

9-5 

East   -      -      -      -  - 

2,052 

352 

171 

Nottingham 

1,075 

189 

15-0 

Stafford  .... 

4,994 

1,026 

20-6 

Wolverhampton  District  - 

3,541 

742 

22-0 

South  Staffs.  District 

908 

193 

21-2 

Warwick  .... 

7,558 

901 

11;9 

Birmingham  City 

7,201 

827 

11-5 

Worcester  - 

2,241 

543 

24-2 

Wolverhampton  District  - 

1,328 

366 

27-5 

Yorkshire,  West  Riding  - 

5,536 

995 

17-9 

Leeds  City .      -      .  - 

1,504 

266 

17-6 

Sheffield  City     -      -  - 

647 

84 

13-0 

Halifax      .      .      .  - 

978 

184 

18-8 

Bradford    .      .      .  - 

1,751 

328 

18-7 

Furniture. —Workshops,  1804, 

Nuniber 
of  Males 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

England  and  'W  ales  - 

26,504 

5,607* 

21 -1 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows : — t 

Gloucester 

1,005 

207 

20-5 

Lancaster  ...  - 

3,190 

702 

24-5 

Manchester  City 

767 

175 

22-8 

London  .... 

8,622 

1,372 

15-9 

Noith  .... 

4,527 

718 

15-8 

West  .... 

1,201 

126 

14-9 

East  .      .      -      -  - 

2,286 

410 

17-9 

Warwick  .... 

1,657 

325 

19-6 

Birmingham  City 

1,489 

285 

19-1 

*  Excludino  half -tin. ers,  of  whom  theie  are  62, 
+  The  names  in  small  type  are  of  the  chief  areas  in  the 
various  districts. 


'urts  oj  the  Commission  -c  the  pages  in  tkis  jolume  arc  to  the 
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India  Rubber. —Factories,  1901. 


Paper,  Printing,  Stationery,  &c.— Factories,  1901. 


Males 
em- 
ployed. 

Males 
under 
18. 

I'er- 

centage 
under 
18. 

England  and  Wales  - 

7,824 

989 

12-6 

The  principal  details  are 

OiZs  lUliUWo  .~~ 

Essex  

1,256 

338 

22  0 

Hertford  -      .      -  - 

41 

22 

53-6 

Lancaster  -      -      -  - 

2,598 

214 

8-2 

Manchester  City 

1,957 

169 

8-6 

Remainder  of  Manchester 

T~ii«f',rinf'.  _          _          _  , 

399 

28 

7-0 

T  ,1  v&vurtnl  1;  1          _           _  _ 
XJlVClUUUl  V/Il/J 

229 

17 

7-4 

1  687 

209 

12'5 

North       -      .      -  . 

587 

16 

2-7 

South  .... 

664 

111 

18-2 

East  

427 

82 

19-2 

Warwick  .... 

1,035 

82 

7-9 

Birmingham  City 

103 

12 

11-6 

Remainder  of  Birmingham 
District  -       -       -  - 

932 

71 

7-6 

Tobacco,  Snuff  and  Cigars.— Factories,  1901. 


Males 

em 
ployed. 


Males 
under 
18. 


Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 


England  and  Wales 

7,837 

1,705 

21-8 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows : — 

Gloucester  .      -      .  - 

1,146 

330 

28-7 

Lancaster   .      -      -  - 

1,633 

411 

25  1 

Manchester  City- 

232 

26 

11-2 

Liverpool  City  - 

1,220 

340 

27-8 

London   

3,175 

508 

16-0 

North  

1,512 

241 

15-9 

South  

206 

31 

15-0 

West  

428 

56 

131 

Eas     ....      -  - 

1,029 

180 

17-4 

Nottingham 

456 

142 

31-1 

Suffolk       .      -      -  . 

152 

54 

35-5 

Number 

of 
Males 
eni- 
l»loyed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

1 

England  and  Wales  - 

146,070 

29,418" 

20-1 

The  principal  details  are 
as  foU'jwst : — 

Lancaster  -      -      .  - 

22,128 

3,990 

18-0 

Manchester  City 

6,189 

1,015 

16-3 

RochdaJe  District 

2,458 

397 

16-1 

Liverpool  City  - 

3,210 

633 

19-7 

Blackburn  District  - 

3,191 

612 

191 

Preston  Dist  rict 

1,427 

310 

21-7 

Leicester  .... 

1,876 

559 

29-7 

London      -      -  - 

55,542 

9,222 

16-6 

North  .... 

37,214 

5,959 

16-0 

South  .... 

7,471 

1,604 

21-4 

West  .... 

8,187 

1,033 

12-4 

East  

2,670 

626 

23-4 

Middlesex  : 

North  London  District 

596 

138 

23-1 

West  London  Dis' rict 

965 

232 

24-0 

Norfolk  .... 

1,420 

394 

27-7 

Nottingham 

2,660 

933 

35.0 

Warwick  : 

Birmirgham  City 

4,061 

884 

21-7 

YoRKS,  West  Riding  - 

9,031 

1,991 

22-0 

L^eds  City 

3,474 

842 

24-2 

Bradford    ...  - 

2,078 

453 

21  8 

•^Includes  299  half-timers. 


Letterpress  Printing* — Factories,  1901. 


Number 
of 
Males 
em- 
ployed. 


Number 
under 
18. 


Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 


Engl.\nd  and  Wales  - 

The  principal  details 
for  these  figures  are 
as  follows  t  :  — 

68,166 

14,966 

21  9 

Lancaster  -      .      .  . 

7,786 

1,719 

22-0 

Manchesie  City 

2,302 

447 

19-4 

Rochdale  District 

320 

107 

31-3 

Liverpool  City  - 

1,982 

430 

21  7 

*  The  Home  OflBce  totals  for  counties  and  districts  doubtless  give  an  account  substantially  accurate  of  the  proportions  of 
the  various  classes  of  labour  engaged.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  about  the  term,  and  in 
the  method  of  arriving  at  the  totals.    The  symbol  for  Letterpress  Printing  is  X  E. 

XE  seems  primarily  to  include  (1)  workers  on  the  Letterpress  (2)  compositors  and  their  assistants  (3)  machine  minders 
and  labourers  in  connection  with  the  machinery,  and  (4)  workers  in  the  warehouse,  including  errand  boys  and  messengers. 
Oi/her  terms  occur  ;  "  publishing,"  "  readers,"  "  macbiue  printing."    Office  boys  are  excluded. 

Some  firms  return  "Bookbinding  and  X  E  "  witiiout  distinguishing  the  figures.  These  are  included  in  the  returns 
under  "  Letterpress  Printing. " 

Lastly,  in  numerous  cases  the  figures  of  the  previous  triennial  return  are  used  in  the  absence  of    /resh  return. 

tThe  names  in  small  type  are  of  the  principal  areas  in  the  various  counties. 
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Letterpress  Printing— Factories,         continued.  Bookbinding,  Machine  Ruling.— Factories  1901, 


Number 

of 
Males 

Number 
under 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

Number 

of 
Males 

em- 
ployed. 

Numbei 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

ployed. 

18. 

Lancaster — continued. 

England  and  Wales  :— 

Blackburn  District  - 
Preston  District 

524 
539 

148 
137 

28 '2 
25 '4 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows  : — * 

Leicester   .      .      .  - 

916 

286 

31'3 

Lancaster  .      -      .  . 

1,804 

373 

20-6. 

London      .      .      -  . 

28,487 

5,032 

17'7 

Manchester  City 

826 

175 

21-1 

JNortn  .... 

18,689 

3,291 

17"6 

Liverpool  City  - 

426 

75 

17-6 

South       -      -      -  - 

3,859 

842 

21  "8 

London      .      .      .  . 

8,536 

1,368 

160 

West  -      -      -      -  - 

4,456 

560 

12"6 

North       -      .      .  . 

6,571 

1,026 

15-6 

East  -      -  - 

1,483 

339 

22-8 

South  .... 

926 

199 

21  4 

Norfolk 

797 

238 

29-7 

West  

782 

102 

13  0 

Nottingham 

971 

321 

33-0 

East  

257 

41 

15-9 

Warwick  : — 

York,  West  Riding  - 

988 

188 

190 

Birmingham  City 

2,110 

452 

21-5 

Leeds  City 

448 

91 

20-3 

York,  West  Riding  • 

3,925 

1,014 

25-5 

Leeds  City 

1,491 

432 

29  0 

Bradford    -      -      -  - 

.  803 

186 

22-4 

Other  Lithographic  Printing.— Factories,  1901. 


Number 
ofMales 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

England  and  Wales  - 

10,890 

3,094 

28-4 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows  : — * 

Gloucester- 

848 

444 

52-3 

Lancaster  -      -      -  - 

1,416 

280 

19-7 

Manchester  City 

749 

135 

18-0 

Liverpool  City  - 

345 

79 

22-9 

Leicester  -      -      -  - 

268 

113 

42-1 

London      .      .      .  - 

3,763 

791 

21  0 

North       ...  - 

2,305 

553 

23-9 

South       -      -  • 

877 

155 

17-6 

West  .... 

485 

69 

14-2 

East 

96 

14 

14-5 

Nottingham 

885 

374 

42-2 

Warwick  : 

Birmingham  City 

539 

173 

32-1 

YoRKS,  West  Riding 

1,356 

413 

30-4 

Leeds       -  • 

592 

199 

33-6 

Bradford    .      -       -  - 

549 

156 

29-8 

Paper  Staining,  Colouring  and  Enamelling.- 
Factories,  1901. 


Number 

of 
Males 
em- 
ployed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

England  and  Wales  - 

3,895 

959 

24-6 

The  principal  details  are  as 
follows  : — * 

Lancaster   .      •      -  - 

1,548 

352 

22-7 

Remainder  of  Manchester 
District. 

546 

116 

21-2 

Blackburn  District 

745 

172 

23- 

1,345 

355 

26-4 

508 

107 

21- 

South  .  - 

114 

31 

27-1 

West  

247 

81 

32-8 

476 

136 

28-5 

Middlesex  : 

West  London  District 

302 

106 

351 

YOKKS,  West  Riding  : 

155 

37 

23-8 

*  The  names  in  small  type  are  of  the  principal  areas  in  the  various  counties. 


NOTE.—Beferences  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Eeports  oj  the  Commission  lo  thepages  in  this  oolume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackett. 
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Numbei 

of 
Males 

ployed. 

Til  npr 

i.^  It  111  L/CI 

undir 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
nnder 
18. 

England  and  Wales  - 

1,893 

007 

29  "4 

The  principal  details  are 
as  folloivs :— t 

Lancaster  -      -      -  - 

206 

42 

20-3 

Liverpool  City  - 

44 

15 

34  0 

Leicester  .... 

195 

50 

25-6 

L0ND9N       -  - 

553 

143 

25-8 

Nor'ih       -  - 

322 

58 

18-6 

Suuth       .       .       -  . 

111 

42 

37-8 

East  

116 

42 

36-2 

Northampton    -  -: 

5D 

22 

37-2 

Nottingham 

121 

50 

41-3 

Cabdboard  and  Millboard. — Factories,  1001. 


NumLei 
of 

Males 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

Per- 
eerat'ge 
under 
18. 

England  and  "Wales  - 

1,221 

315 

28-2 

The  principal  details  are 
as  follows  :  — 

London 

410 

85 

20-7 

Nottingham 

168 

81 

48-1 

Hertfo:;d    -      -      -  . 

144 

63 

43-7 

Paper,  Printing,  &c.— Workshops,  1904. 


Males 
em- 
ployed. 

Males 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

England  and  Wales 

4,335 

1,059 

24-4 

The  priiicipal  details  arr 
as  follows  : — 

London   

2,510 

540 

21-5 

yortli  

1,759 

397 

22  5 

+  The  names  in  small  type  are 
various  counties. 

of  the  chief  areas  in  the 

4?9 
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Bread,  Biscuit.s,  and  Confectionery. — Factories,  1901. 


— 

1 

yunib  r 

of 
Males 

ployed. 

^1  U  111  f  t^l 

under 
18. 

Per- 
cen  a^e 
under 
18. 

England  and  Wales  - 

21,732* 

3,687 

16  1) 

The  priiiripal  deta  Is  are 

as  follows  : — t 

Berkshire  -      .      -  - 

4,723 

616 

l.i  0 

CUMBERL.VND  - 

782 

230 

29 '5 

Lancastkr  -       -       -  - 

Q  1  CO 

6,  lot) 

0.3.} 

1 0  -u 

Remainder  of  Manchester 

345 

67 

I'J  1 

District. 

Oldham  District 

346 

52 

15-0 

Bolton       -       .       -  - 

168 

47 

28-0 

Liverpool  City  -     '  - 

728 

139 

19  1 

Preston  District 

£48 

196 

35  7 

London  .... 

5,336 

776 

14-5 

Ntrth  

1,023 

53 

0-2 

South-       -       -       -  - 

2,032 

345 

17-5 

West  -  - 

893 

63 

6  3 

East  -  - 

1,288 

315 

24-5 

Yorkshire  (El st  Riding)  - 

770 

283 

36-7 

*  Excluding  half-timers,  of  whom  there  were  84. 


Belad, Biscuits  and  Confectionery  —Workshops,  1904 


Number 
of 

Males 
em- 
ployed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

1  Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

England  and  Wales  - 

16,392 

5,431* 

331 

The  principal  details  aie 
as  follow s  :— t 

Berkshire  -      -      .  . 

223 

92 

41-2 

Chester      -  - 

424 

151 

35-6 

Cheshiie  District 

262 

100 

38-1 

Livei  pool  District 

162 

51 

31-4 

Derby   

238 

99 

38-3 

Devon   

385 

172 

44-6 

DORShT  .... 

307 

115 

37-4 

Durham  .... 

178 

46 

25-8 

Nev cas  le  District  - 

100 

26 

26-0 

Stockton  District 

78 

20 

25  6 

Essex  

506 

169 

33-3 

Gloucester 

611 

1 

222 

36-3 

Hampshire 

885 

310 

35  0 

Hfrtford  .... 

144 

53 

1 

36-8 

Kent   -      ....  i 

493  i 

160  1 

S2  4 

*  E.xcluding  half-timers,  of  v,  hem  there  were  2?.2. 

X 
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Breid  Biscuits,  and  Confectionery — continued.  Bread,  Biscuits,  and  Confectionery — continued. 


Number 
of 
Males 
em- 
ployed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

Per- 
centage 
under 
18. 

Numbei 

of 
Males 
em- 
ployed. 

Number 
under 
18. 

1  er- 
centage 
under 
18. 

Lancaster  .      .      -  - 

1,600 

425 

26  5 

Stafford-  -continued. 

South  Staffs.  District 

190 

68 

35  0 

Manchester  City 

172 

36 

20-9 

North  Staffs.  District 

443 

175 

39-5 

Manchester  District 

165 

42 

25-4 

(remainder  of) 

Suffolk     .      -      .  . 

405 

178 

43-9 

Bolton      .       .      .  - 

136 

54 

39  6 

Surrey      .      .      -  . 

544 

146 

26-8 

Liverpool  City  - 

435 

114 

26  4 

Sussex  

449 

141 

31-4 

Blackburn  District  - 

173 

50 

28-9 

Warwick  .... 

428 

147 

33-8 

Preston  District 

201 

50 

24-8 

Birmingham  City 

193 

48 

24-9 

Leicester   .      .      -  - 

151 

52 

34-4 

Remainder  of  Warwick  - 

235 

99 

42-1 

Lincoln     .      -      .  . 

267 

97 

36-3 

Wiltshire  -      .      .  . 

393 

141 

35-8 

London      -      -  - 

1,387 

294 

21  '2 

Southampton  District 

125 

40 

32-0 

North  .... 

294 

58 

197 

Bristol  District  - 

268 

101 

37-6 

South  .... 

592 

13-* 

23-3 

York,  North  Riding 

West        .      .      ,  . 

341 

65 

19-3 

Leeds  District  - 

27 

6 

22-2 

East  -  .  - 

160 

33 

20 '6 

York,  W^est  Riding  - 

1,056 

300 

28' 4 

Norfolk     .      -      -  . 

403 

166 

41-1 

Leeds  City 

140 

41 

2T-2 

Northampton  - 

327 

117 

35-7 

Remainder  of  Leeds  Dis- 

112 

44 

39-3 

trict, 

Nottingham 

241 

92 

38-] 

Sheffield  City  - 

208 

48 

23  0 

Shropshire 

251 

99 

39-4 

Remainder    of    ShefBel  I 

89 

30 

37-5 

D  strict. 

Somerset  .... 

473 

177 

37-4 

Hudderstield  District 

167 

50 

29-9 

Stafford    -      -      -  . 

904 

353 

39  0 

Halifax  District 

195 

64 

27-6 

Wolverhanapton  District  - 

248 

103 

41-5 

Bradford  District 

\5\ 

33 

21-4 
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APPENDIX  III. 


SKILLED  EMPLOYMENT. 


Page  1. 


The  Loudon  County  Council  has  for  nine  or  ten  years  past  been  considering  the  question  of 
Training  for  Trades,  and  the  following  Extracts  from  the  principal  Reports  issued  will  give 
some  of  the  results  of  their  enquiries  : — 


In  the  Report  of  the  London  County  Council 
Technical  Education  Board  on  the  Building  Trades, 
1899,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  point  most  prominently 
brought  out  in  the  evidence  which  has  been  received 
seems  to  be  the  difficulty  which  exists  for  securing  for 
London  boys  desirous  of  entering  the  buildino;  trade, 
opportunities  of  securing  a  suitable  training.  Mr. 
Oldman  reported  in  1895  that  among  12,000  men  there 
were  only  80  apprentices.  In  some  branches  of  the 
trade  the  main  difficulty  appears  to  lie  with  the 
employers,  notably  in  the  case  of  joiners'  work,  where 
the  very  great  establishment  expenses  connected  with 
a  builder's  workshop  in  London  necessitates  that  every 
bench  should  be  employed  in  producing  the  most 
valuable  output,  and  consequently,  none  but  men 
capable  of  earning  full  wages  can  be  allowed  to  work 
in  the  shops.  In  other  cases  the  difficulty  appears  to 
lie  with  the  trades,  particularly  in  the  case  of  brick- 
laying, in  which  trade  it  is  not  customary  for  boys  to 
work  on  the  scaffold.  In  some  other  branches  of  the 
trade  botli  employers  and  workmen  appear  to  be 
responsible  for  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen.  In  the 
case  of  the  plasterers  we  have  evidence  that  the 
National  Society  of  Operative  Plasterers  endeavours 
to  re-introduce  tne  system  of  (unindentured)  appren- 
ticeship, the  boys  being  required  to  enter  the  trade 
under  16.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that 
boys  luider  16  are  of  no  use  to  them  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  trade.  .  .  .  Mr.  George 
Cole  stated  that  in  the  plastering  trade  he  thought 
there  were  about  10  apprentices  in  the  London  district 
within  a  radius  of  12  miles.  He  had  gone  round  to 
employers  offering  a  premium  of  £25,  but  they  would 
not  have  an  apprentice.  .  .  .  The  Plasterers' 
Society  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
matter.  .  .  .  The  masters  would  not  hear  of 
having  apprentices,  and  in  consequence  the  system  of 
registration  was  instituted.  The  society  made  efforts 
to  find  the  boys  employment,  and  now  (November, 
1898),  had  no  less  than  290  boys  registered,  under  18 
years  of  age,  learning  the  trade."  "  Mr.  Rowland 
Plume  said  ....  Among  the  plasterers,*  since 
the  hawkboy  had  been  done  away  with,  it  was  difficult 
to  see  how  the  ranks  were  to  be  filled,  and  the  num- 
ber of  plasterers  appears  to  be  so  rapidly  lessening  that 
many  architects  are  looking  about  for  substitutes  to 
avoid  the  use  of  plaster." 

In  the  Report  of  Apprenticeship  Section  in 
January,  1906,  we  read  :  — 

_  "  In  London  the  old  system  of  indentured  appren- 
ticeship has  for  many  years  been  falling  into  decay. 
In  the  majority  of  industries  it  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  ;  in  othere  it  is  occasionally  found  exist- 
ing in  a  haphazard  and  highly  unsatisfactory 
manner,  while  in  only  a  few  trades  can  it  be  said 

*  N.B. — This  report  was  made  in  1898  :  apparently  there 
has  recently  been  an  increase  in  the  plastererp,  but  the 
tendency  noted  is  interesting,  and  the  steps  taken  to 
counteract  it,  which  have  svi^elled  the  ranks  of  the  men 
while  the  boy.s  still  diminish. 


Census,  page  262. 


Plasterers, Plasterers 
Labourers,  Paper- 
hangeis. 


1881. 


562 


Under  15. 
189L 

376 


1901. 


431 


1881. 

Plasterers,  Plasterer.'^ 
Labourers,   Paper- 1-32,415 


Over  15. 
1891. 

28,849 


1901. 
44,160 


31,022 
6,772 
6,366 


429 


to  be  the  commonly  recognised  way  of  entering  the  pro- 
fession. Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  subdivision  of  labour,  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  the  development  of  mammoth  factories, 
and  the  high  rents  and  consequent  limited  workshop 
space  in  London,  have  all  tended  to  render  the  old' 
practice  either  undesirable  or  impracticable.  Th©- 
large  employer  does  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  boys 
if  he  is  compelled  to  teach  them  the  whole  trade.  He  • 
prefers  to  divide  his  processes  into  men's  work  and 
boys'  work,  and  to  keep  each  grade  to  its  allotted 
routine.  The  boy  has  no  desire  to  bind  himself  for  a 
long  period  of  years  to  serve  for  low  wages  when  he  can 
easily  earn  more  money  in  other  ways  ;  while  his 
father  is  unwilling  to  pay  a  premium  when  he  can 
obtain  noi  guarantee  that  his  son  will  be  properly 
taueht  the  trade." 

The  apprenticeship  charities  are  estimated  to  have  p^rre  2 
an  income  which  might  be  used  for  this  purpose,  " 
of  about  £24,000  a  year,  but  not  more  than  a  third 
of  this  sum  has  been  devoted  to  this  pui'pose,  a  fact 
which  "  indicates  that  trustees  have  not  found  it  ark 
easy  task  to  find  candidates  anxious  to  be  indentured 
to  one  of  the  skilled  trades." 

"If,  for  example,  a  technical  turn  is  given  lo  the  pj^crg  3 
curr-iculum  of  the  higher  elementary  school  and  an  ° 
attempt  is  made  to  induce  pupils  to  remain  there 
until  the  age  of  15,  the  trustees  of  the  charities  should 
be  asked  to  award  scholarships  tO'  enable  the  poorer 
children  to  remain  at  school  after  the  age  of  compul- 
sory attendance  has  been  reached." 

"While  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  figures  there  is  4. 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  boys  who  '  " 
enter  a  skilled  trade  on  leaving  school  is  steadily 
decreasing.  The  high  wages  a  lad  can  earn  as  an  errand 
boy,  or  district  messenger,  or  van  boy,  or  in  other 
occupations  confined  to  youths  are  more  attractive  than 
earning  the  low  wages  associate  1  with  an  industrial 
training,  looms  larger  in  his  imagination  than  the 
laborious  and  less  remunerative  learning.  In  conse- 
quence, at  the  age  of  20,  he  finds  himself  without  any 
pai-ticular  occupation  and  drifts  into  the  army  of  the 
casual  labourer.  Even  if  on  leaving  school  he  obtains- 
emplovment  in  a  workshop,  his  prospects  may  not  be 
mate^'iRlly  improved.  As  an  errand  boy,  running  in 
and  out  of  the  workshop,  if  possessed  of  aptitude  and 
smartness,  he  may,  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  pick  up  a 
smattering  of  the  trade." 

"  The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  London  County  fieinedie 
Council  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute  .  .  .  write 
.  .  .  '  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  foremen,  em- 
ployers, apprentices  and  parents  that  very  little 
opportunity  exists,  even  in  big  houses,  for  a  boy  to 
learn  his  trade  thoroughly ;  indeed,  we  have  had 
students  who  have  been  in  a  workshop  as  apprentices 
for  three  or  four  years,  who  could  not  make  a  small 
drawer.  .  .  .  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  young 
workman  who  can  attack  any  branch  of  his  trade 
successfully.'  " 

"  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  a  similar 
enquiry  were  made  in  other  trades,  tn©  same 
unsatisfactory  picture  would  be  disclosed.  Either 
the  training  is  one-sided  or  there  is  no  training  at  all. 

 Mr.  Chas.  Booth  states  that  'With 

carpenters  and  joiners,  bricklayers,  carriage  builders, 
engineers,  smiths  and  saddlers,  the  percentages  of 
head  of  families  born  out  of  London  range  from  51  to 
59.'  An  enquiry  made  by  the  L.C.C.  Technical  Edu- 
cation Board  on  the  building  trades  in  1898  showed 
that  41  typical  firms  in  various  branches  of  the  build- 
ing trades  having  12,000  employees,  liad  only  80  ap- 
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prenticos  .and  143  learners,  instead  of  1,600,  which 
would    have    been    about    the    nominal  proportion. 

 Among  fthe  foremen  and  operatives  who 

,/uopnoq;  ui  ii.ioq  MdM.  •{)ii3o  add  OZ  trBi[q. 
9IOUI  'a^do.id  s,.T3aiiicqi?[  jjoop  aip  Suouib  poAioijs 
jCimbue  uy ucipuc^  ux  p}ui«.i:(  jo 
uioq  ST3AV  ai{  [jbh)  pa;F:).s  suo  '^otr  sn  a.iojsq  auioo  9av\\ 

"The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  Shore- 
ditch      Technical      Institute   circularised 

a  lai^e  number  of  employers  in  order  to  dis- 
cover wheHier  the  employers  would  be  willing  to  allow 
their  lads  to  be  released  from  work  to  attend  classes 

one  or  two  mornings  or  afternoons  a  week  

It  would  appear  thait  a  majority  of  employers  would 
be  vi-illing  to  make  concessions  of  this  character." 

"  We  have  further  considered  whether  this  '  part 
time '  system  might  be  applied  not  only  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  already  in  the  trade,  but  also  in  the 
case  of  children  about  to  leave  school  and  looking  out 
for  some  occupation  they  miight  com- 
plete for  industrial  scholarships  which  would  caa'ry 
with  them  a  small  bursary  and  free  tuition  at  ap- 
proved day  classes,  provided  they  could  obtain  em- 
ployment in  one  of  certaiin  specified  skilled  trades. 
 It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  parent  in 
order  that  in  the  person  of  the  child  it  may  obtain  a 
more  useful  because  better  trained  and  instructed 
citizen." 

"  We  can  never  consider  satisfactory  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  for  two  or  three  years  boys  enter  the 
ranks  of  such  unpromising,  though  at  first  highly 
paid,  occupations  as  that  of  the  van-boy,  the  errand-bDy 

or  district  messenger  during  these  years  the 

habits  of  study  acquired  m  the  day  schools  will  too 
often  have  disappeared." 

On  July  31,  1907,  the  London  County  Council  issued 
a  circular  to  the  head  teachers  of  the  Elementary 
schools  asking  them  tomake  a  return  as  far  as  they 
are  able  to  do  so,  of  the  occupations  of  boys  on  leav- 
ing school  during  the  last  year,  and  in  future  to 
collect  such  information  to  be  returned  annually. 
Letters  were  issued,  to  be  distributed  to  parents,  set- 
ting out  the  .advantages  of  skilled  over  unskilled 
labour,,  and  -of  apprenticeship  vifhere  possible.  Lists 
of  apprenticeship  societies  and  charities  were  also  sent 
and  also  a  classification  of  skiilled  and  unskilled 
occupations  for  the  purposes  of  the  return. 

These  enquiries  are  being  made  by  the  London 
bounty  Council  from  all  the  schools,  both  Secondary 
and  Elementary,  maintained  or  aided  by  the  Ooimcil. 
This  information  has  not  at  present  been  completely 
obtained  and  the  returns  will  not  be  systematically 
made  till  1908. 

The  very  incomplete  returns  at  present  avaiilable 
are  given  in  Appendix  VII.,  Table  3,  page  146. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  three  headings  :  — 

(1)  .  Unskilled,  which,  of  course,  shows  the  largest 
numbers. 

(2)  .  Unskilled  with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
.skilled  work  later,  and 

(3)  .  Skilled  employments. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  returns  shows  that 
in  spite  of  directions  issued  from  the  office,  the 
teachers  have  taken  different  views  of  what  constitutes 
skilled  employment,  e.g.,  boys  entering  offices  are 
sometimes  classed  .as  skilled  and  called  clerks,  and 
sometimes  called  office  boys  under  column  1,  and 
sometimes  office  boys  with  aspirations  under  column 
2.  Again,  occasionally  telegraph  messengers  are 
classed  as  aspirants  for  the  skilled  employment  of 
postmen,  though  their  chances  of  success  are,  as  we 
have  shown  elsewhere,  rather  slender. 

Shop  boys  similarly  are  occasionally  said  to  have 
hopes  of  continued  employment. 

The  number  of  actual  apprentices  is  very  small,  but 
it  is  very  noticeable  that  in  one  non-provided  school 
rthere  are  a  batch  of  ten  orphans  going  to  work,  ap- 
parently coming  from  a  Home,  and  of  these  five  are 
apprentices,  two  clerks,  one  goes  to  a  stationer's  shop, 
one  to  a  farm,  and  one  is  a  kitchen_boy  at  a  largs 
.establishment. 

EMPLOYEiRS'  EETURNS. 

We  have  on  our  forms  asked  employers  to  furnish 
information  to  the  Royal  Commission,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  their  replies  with  the  informa- 
tion of  the  London  County  Council. 


A  table  has  been  made  up  from  the  employers' 
returns  of  the  answers  made  to  the  question 
whether  they  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  boys.  In 
London,  out  of  177  firms  who  give  afiirmative  or  nega- 
tive, 164  say  have  no  diSiculty,  and  only  13  state 
that  they  have  difficulty.  The  latter  are  practically 
aU  in  skilled  trades,  e.g.,  art  metal,  brass,  coachbuild- 
ing,  engravers,  electrical  engineers,  glass  and  sign 
writers,  printers.  In  Liverpool  14  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  none  in  the  affirmative,  while  in  Man- 
chester 19  antswered  in  the  negative  and  6  in  the 
affirmative  (1  brass,  1  cabinet  maker,  2  engineers,  X 
India  rubber,  and  1  cotton  manufacturer).  In  Bris- 
tol 28  have  no  difficulty,  9  have  some  difficulty  in 
getting  boys  (4  cabinet  makers,  1  engineer,  2  printers). 
In  Birmingham  24  say  no  and  5  yes  (4  of  whom  are  in 
the  jewellery  trade).  In  Xewcastle  14  say  no  and 
none  yes. 

It  was  noticeable  in  some  cases  that  the  employers 
ivho  stated  that  they  had  difficulty  were  those  who 
paid  somewhat  lower  wages. 

It  seems  evident  from  these  replies  that  there  is  a 
wa.nt  of  boys  willing  or  -suitable  to  enter  skilled 
trades,  but  that  there  are  any  number  of  applicants 
for  low  grade  occupations.  -  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  scope  for  the  work  of  skilled  em- 
ployment and  .apprenticeship  committees  if  they  will 
really  choose  suitable  boys,  and  for  technical  classes 
to  provide  properly  educated  lads. 

APPRENTICING  COMMITTEES.  ! 

When  we  examine  the  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees we  find  that  there  is  a  great  desire  to  en- 
courage a  revival  of  apprenticeship,  and  that  in  their 
opinion  there  is  a  chance  of  something  being  done. 

The  committees  are  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  of 
such  a  revival,  and  to  the  criticism  that  only  a  very 
small  number  can  ever  become  apprentices. 

They  are  confident,  however,  that  by  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  suitable  boys  and  by  visiting  employers,  they 
can  encourage  many  of  the  latter  who  otherwise  would 
not  take  apprentices,  to  try  one  or  two  lads.  They 
hope  that  this  will  spread. 

"Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  soane  that  the 
apprenticeehip  system  is  dying  out,  it  is  quite  evident 
to  this  Council  that  it  is  much  more  in  favour  in  the 
east  and  north-east  of  London  now  than  when  this 
fund  commenced  its  operations.  This  is  proved  by 
the  increased  readiness  of  firms  to  receive  appren- 
tices, and  by  the  increasing  applications  of  parents." 

Average  premium  paid  (39  cases),  £17  7s'.  8d. 

"  Our  age  limit  is  18  ;  we  find  it  easier  to  place  those 
who  come  to  us  immediately  on  leaving  school  than 
those  who  have  already  made  a  false  start  ....  and 
it  is  harder  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  content  with  low 
wages  at  15,  16,  or  17,  than  on  first  leaving  school." 

12  boys  apprenticed,  15  learners. 

"  Even  in  many  of  the  most  prosperous  trades  the 
present  supply  of  skilled  labour  is  hardly  equal  to 
the  demand.  Many  .an  emplojier,  ind'eted,  wisihing 
to  extend  his  business,  now  finds  himself  forced  to 
seek  competent  workmen  in  the  provinces  or  on  the 
continent." 

"  A  schoolmaster  writes  ...  I  have  seen  so  many 
cases  of  good,  intelligent  lads  having  been  forced  by 
circumstances  to  accept  the  lowest  forms  of  employ- 
ment, with  sometimes  the  most  disastrous  results, 
that  it  is  a  profound  relief  when  I  find  such  boys  given 
a  fair  chance." 

The  Registry  and  Apprenticeship  Committee  divide 
their  work  into  two  departments.  Applicants  between 
the  ages  of  14-18  are  entered  as  apprenticeship  cases, 
and  those  of  18  and  upwards  as  registry  cases.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  help  boys  and 
girls  to  obtain  the  training  requisite  for  entering  one 
or  other  of  the  skilled  trades. 

Applications  for  unskilled  work  in  London  are  not 
entertained  in  eitlier  department  unless  the  applicant 
suffers  either  from  some  disadvantage  (physical  or 
otherwise)  which  renders  him  unfit  for  a  skilled  trade, 
or  which  seems  to  place  him  in  need  of  special  help. 

The  applications  of  young  men  and  others  of  18  years 
and  upwards  are  only  entertained  when  backed  by 
some  person  or  society  willing  to  undertake  whatever 
cost  may  be  incurred  (for  fares,  advertisements,  out- 
fits, etc.),  and  unless  applicants  have  some  such 
support,  their  application  is  not  recorded. 

The  committee  has  proved  by  experience  that  it  is 
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not  possible  for  a  youth  to  enter  a  skilled  trade  when 
over  18  years.  Apjirentioes  or  learners  are  usually 
received  between  the  ages  of  14-16  ;  it  is  only  rarely 
that  a  master  can  be  found  who  will  take  as  appren- 
tice a  youth  over  16. 

While  as  a  rule  we  have  to  refuse  our  help  to  youths 
who  seek  unskilled  work  in  London,  we  undertake  to 
haip  any  youth  or  young  man  (of  good  character)  to 
find  work  in  the  counti-y,  agricultural,  gardening,  or 
other  unskilled  out-of-door  work. 


We  must  persuade  employers  without  foresight  to 
take  boys  selected  by  us  as  fit. 

"  Whenever  a  boy  is  raised  a  grade  from  casual 
labour  to  regular  unskilled  work,  or  from  that  to 
skilled,  from  any  badly-paid  employment  to  a  better 
paiil  one,  his  power  of  consumption  is  thereby  in- 
creased and  he  assists  in  enlarging  the  demand  for 
goods,  and  forming  new  openings  for  other  workers 
sjkilled  and  unskilled." 


CEITICISMS. 

A  strong  criticism  of  their  work  was  published  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Urwick  from  the  economic  standpoint,  and 
his  conclusion  is  that  we  must  have  State  interference 
with  the  employers'  power  to  use  cheap  juvenile 
labour,  and  that  more  training  must  be  insisted  on 
for  all  boys  and  girls  before  they  go  to  work  or  while 
they  are  engaged  in  partial  work,  but  that  apprentice- 
ship cannot  toucli  the  mass  of  children. 

ji  1.  The  apprenticeship  movement  does    not  really 

li  touch  the  question  of  unemployment,    which   is  due 

(trade  depressions  apart)  sometimesi  to  changes  in 
demand  or  dhauges  in  industrial  prodesses  ;  more 
often  to  general  inefficiency  of  the  workers  ol  all 
grades. 

2.  We  cannot  alter  the  natural  demands  of  an 
industry  without  going  far  beyond  a  "  sound 
economy,"  which  re^ts  on  the  principle  that  supply 
and  demand  must  find  their  equilibrium  witihout 
philanthropio  interference. 

We  all  grant  that  industrial  welfare  demands  con- 
stantly-increased efficiency  in  its  workers.  I  deny 
that  it  demands  or  can  use  more  than  a  limited  num- 
ber of  craftsmen  whose  craft  belongs  to  the  old  order 
of  "  skilled  trades  learned  by  apprenticeship." 

"  If  he  (the  philanthropist)  guesses  that  this  or  that 
trade  will  be  a  '  good  '  one  ten  years  hence,  and  there- 
fore pushes  boys  into  it,  he  may  do,  and  sometimes 
has  done,  irreparable  damage  to  the  boys  concerned." 

"  We  do  not  know  what  the  necessary  work  will  be  ; 
we  are  only  safe  in  saying  that  the  demand  will  be 
for  efficient  labourers,  and  factory  workers  by  thg 
million,  and  for  efficient  '-skilled'  wor'kers  by  the 
thousand.  We  may  safely  add  also  that  this  all-round 
efficiency  for  future  needs  is  not  being  provided  by 
industry  at  present  ,  .  .  and  the  effects  of  its  un- 
thrift — the  spoiled  boys  and  girls,  the  inefficient 
youths  and  men — is  what  we  all  deplore." 

If  there  is  a  dearth  of  skilled  workers,  it  may  be 
due  (a)  to  the  shorts-ightedness  of  employers  not  train- 
ing enough  of  the  right  boys  for  their  needs  ;  (b)  to 
the  shortsightedness  of  par3nts  who  prefer  high  im- 
mediate earnings  ;  (c)  to  incompleteness  in  the  train- 
ing. 

The  ApprenticesJii;3  Committee  can  help  employers 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  boys,  and  the  boys  to  find 
good  employers,  anil  it  can  help  the  training  to  be 
more  effective  by  insisting  on  the  broader  education 
of  the  trade  class,  rather  than  the  narrowness  of  mere 
workshop  training. 

We  aclmit  jobs  are  too  easily  got  at  14,  and  at  18 
a  boy  may  be  derelict  on  the  market,  less  efficient,  less 
stable,  even  les/S  educated,  than  he  was  at  14.  In- 
dustry asks  for  the  cheapest  human  instrument. 
Because  of  cheapness  employers  pay  boys  to  work 
as  errand-boys,  van-boys,  etc. 

This  cheapness  is  incompatible  with  the  true 
economy  of  the  nation's  life.  What  is  wanted  is  im- 
proved organisation  and  method. 

"  We  shall  have  to  say  to  employers,  aiS  we  have 
said  many  times  .  .  .  You  shall  not  be  allowed  to  use 
boys  and  girls  of  14  to  18  except  under  this  or  that 
condition — higher  age  limit  for  school,  shorter  hours 
of  work,  fuller  oppjrtunities  of  education  in  classes 
and  trade  schools ,  etc." 

This  is  no  doubt  State  interference. 
REPLY. 

'I'vons  I'^ply  to  Mr.  Urwick,  it  was  urged  that  the  pre- 

' '  sent  openings  for  boys  in  unskilled  work  or  in  partly 
I,  July  skilled  and  skilled  industries  Avhere  no  training  ie 
t,,l907.  a^^'^^^>  I'Jads  to  an  o.er  supply  of  unskilled  men. 

We  must  keep  back  boys  from  this.    Educate  the 
parents,  ci-eate  public  opinion  before  or  instead  of 
[  State  interference. 

'  We  must  give  boys  "  choice,"  not  leave  thean  to 

"  chance  "  openings. 


POOR  LAW  CHILDREN. 

The  associations  which  deal  with  Poor  Law  chil- 
dren after  they  leave  the  care  of  the  guardians  are 
aiming  at  apprenticing  boys  and  preventing  them 
entering  occupations  which  lead  them  nowhere.  Thus 
in  the  quotations  from  reports  which  follow  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  problem  is  fully  recognised  by  the  com- 
mittees. 

"  The  chief  difficulty  that  confronts  the  Association*  Association 
is  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  boys  between  for  befriend, 
the  ages  of  17  and  20,  who  happen  to  be  out  of  work  ing  Boys, 
and   unskilled.    As  a  rule,  boys  who  are  unskilled  Report  for 
manage  to  do  fairly  well  up  to  the  ages  of  17  or  18,  1906.  Page 
provided   that   they  have   good   characters    and    are  37. 
steady  and  reasonably  intelligent.    After  these  ages, 
however,  they  be:ome  too  big  for  their  work  ;  they 
want  higher  wages,  and  the  result  is  that  they  not 
uncommonly  find  themselves  out  of  work,  have  very 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  fresh  employment,  and 
tend  consequently  to  join  the  ranks  of  casual  unskilled 
labourers." 


Occupations  of  l,8i 
Association  in  1906:- 

Apprentices  : 
Tailors 
Bootmakers 
Bakers  - 
Other  trades 


In  private  service 

In  Army  -  ;  . 
Navy  - 

Menohant  Service 
Exmoutli     ■  ' 


Assistants  : 

Errand  boys 
Printers 
Chemists 
Carmen 
Bakers 
Engineers  - 
Factory  hands 
Bootmakers 
Tailors 
Gardeners  - 
Milk  boys  - 
Others  - 


Various 


boys  on  the    books    of   the  Page  35. 


468 
627 


"  The  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  give  each  boy,  Southwark 
who  has  the  capacity  for  it,  the  chance  of  learning  Boys'  Aid 
a  skilled  trade,  so  that  in  the  future  there  may  be  Association, 
little  danger  of  his  jouiing  the  ranks  of  the  casual  ThirJAnnual 
labourer."  p.^^^g*' 

"  It  is  easy  for  a  boy  of  14  to  get  unskilled  work  in  ° 
London  at  8s.  or  9s.  a  week,  but  after  a  few  years  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  regular  work  of  any  kind,  if  he 
is  without  special  qualifications." 

*  The  object  of  the  Association  is  given  as  follows  :  "Its 
work  iu  t'le  firsb  instance  shall  be  the  care  of  boys  up  to 
theag^of  23  ye  .rs  coming  from  the  Poor  Law  Institution*." 


J 
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Letter  from 
Hrn.  S-e. 


Inilustrial 
Democracy, 
Chapter  X., 
1902  Edition, 
Page  458. 


Fifth  ard 
Final  Report, 
Labour 
Comiiiission, 
PaitlL 
Page  3. 


P.ige  313. 


Pages  114, 
115. 


"  All  our  boys  who  are  capable  of  learning  one,  are 
placed  to  a  good  trade  on  leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
14,  and  in  that  trade  they  lemain." 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  great  economic 
questions  involved  in  the  revival  of  apprenticeship. 

The  question  of  entrance  into  a  trade  has  been  dealt 
with  in  a  most  interastijig  manner  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb.  They  give  instanices  of  the  very  great 
variations  in  apprenticeship  rules. 

"  The  commonly  accepted  ratio  of  apprentices 
to  adult  workmen  in  modern  industry  is  one  boy 
to  every  four  or  five  men,  but  the  customs  of  various 
trade  unions  have  allowed  all  kinds  of  practices  to 
grow  up  as  to  limitation  of  boys'  labour.  Much  was 
brought  forward  in  evidence  before  the  Labour  Com- 
mission in  1892  and  1893." 

Employers  make  apprsntices  between  18  and  21 
work  overtime  in  preference  to  journeymen  in  engineer- 
ing trade. 

In  dry  grinding,  boys  may  not  be  employed  under  14, 
but  in  any  grinding,  other  than  dry,  may  be  employed 
over  11. 

One  witness  (Holmshaw)  states  scissor  grinders  think 
no  grinding  should  be  allowed  under  14  owing  to  un- 
healthy conditions. 

In  the  chemical,  building,  and  miscellaneous  trades 
"  Many  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  decay  of 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  in  Lon- 
don was  said  to  be  '  almost  obsolete,'  and  the 
introduction  of  cheap  and  unskilled  boy  labour,  and 
on  the  other  hand  as  to  the  undue  number  of  appren- 
tices allowed  in  certain  trades.  In  the  first  case  it  was 
claimed  that  this  had  a  bad  result  on  the  work  and  on 
the  boys  themselves,  and  in  both  cases  complaint  was 
made  of  the  consequent  increase  in  the  pressure  of 
competition.  That  the  decay  of  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship lowered  the  character  of  the  work  was  insisted 
on  by  the  majority  of  the  witnesses,  and  especially  by 
members  of  the  building  trade.  Mr.  Fendon,  a  house 
painter  and  decorator,  attributed  the  inferior  work- 
manship which  he  fonad  in  his  trade  to  this  cause. 
When  youths  served  seven  years,  he  stated,  they 
obtained  a  thorough  training,  and  were  drawn  from  a 
better  class  than  the  workmen  of  the  present  time. 
With  regard  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  loose  system  of 
apprenticeship  on  the  boys  themselves,  the  extremely 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  training  now  usually 
received  was  witnessed  to  on  all  hands.  .  .  .  The 
technical  skill  acqxiired  under  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship in  certain  trades  is  now  impossible,  and  in 
less  skilled  trades  this  tendency  toi  employ  boy  labour 
is  stated  to  result  in  training  that  is  both  inferior  and 
incomplete.  A  representative  of  those  employed  bj 
grocers  and  provision  dealers  complained  that  numbers 
of  lads  were  taken  on  as  errand  boys,  and  allowed 
gradually  to  acquire  a  half-knowledge  of  the  trade.  It 
appeared  further  that  the  present  system  sometimes 
lei  to  the  underpayment  of  the  boys,  who  were  liable 
to  be  dismissed,  it  was  stated,  after  an  apprenticeship 
of  a  year  or  two.  Thus,  in  times  of  depression,  a  large 
amount  of  cheap,  unskilled  labour  was  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  these  lads  swell  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed." 

"  The  men  urge  firstly  that  the  number  of  appren 
tices  employed  is  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  journeymen  ;    and   secondly,   that   the  system  of 
apprenticeship  itself  is  not  properly  regulated." 

Proportions  of  apprentices  regarded  as  sufficient  by 
trade  societies  :  — 

United  operative  plumbers,  one  apprentice  to 
two  journeymen. 


Boilermakers,  one  apprentice  to  five  joumeyme:R. 
Engineers,  one  apprentice  to  four  journeymen. 

TEey  admit  this  restriction  is  not  enforced. 

In  a  yard  at  Carrickfergus,  near  Belfast,  .  .  the 
firm  only  employs  five  journeymen  to  thirty-tliree  so- 
called  apprentices. 

In  the  blacksmiths'  trade  in  large  centres  there  are 
hardly  any  apprentices,  and  the  trade  is  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  country  jobbing  blacksmiths. 

"  The  question  of  apprenticeship  plays  a  very  small  Pao-e  250. 
part  in  the  textile  trades,  since  it  is  only  in  the  smaller  ° 
and  subsidiary  industries,  such  as  those  of  the  wool 
sorters,  warp  dressers,  and  linen  lappers,  that  any 
system  of  the  kind  exists." 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  and  tailoring  trades,  "  the 
system  has  fallen  more  or  less  into  disuse."  "  Com- 
plaints of  the  '  overcrowding '  of  boy  labour  were 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  National  Union 
of  Boot  Clickers  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives' 
Union,  and  both  these  societies  endeavour  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  the  number  of  boys  employed.  The 
former  society  also  aims  at  enforcing  a  five  years' 
apprenticeship,  but  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives' 
Union  is  making  no  attempt  to  revive  the  old  system, 
as  the  process  of  manufacture  has  completely 
changed." 

"  With  regard  to  the  tailoring  trade  a  desire  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Clothiers'  Cutters'  Union  to  revive  the  % 
old  system  of  apprenticeship,  so  that  no  one  may  be 
able  to  obtain  employment  who  has  not  served  five 
or  seven  years  to  the  trade.  The  employers  in  this 
trade  complain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  men's 
unions  have  so  limited  the  number  of  apprentices 
that  they  are  obliged  to  employ  women  to  take  the 
place  of  boys." 


The  rule  of  the  Boilermakers'  that  apprentices  should 

not  exceed  one-fifth  of  journeymen  employed  was  held, 
in  October,  1889,  to  apply  to  districts  not  to  individual 
firms.  As  the  Boilermakers'  annual  report  for  1890 
(page  239)  states,  average  age  at  death  is  a  little  under 
45.  Assuming  apprentices  begin  at  17  and  go  on  for 
five  years,  this  leaves  only  23  years  for  the  journey- 
men instead  of  25  years,  and  there  is,  in  addition, 
loss  of  lads  by  death,  leaving,  etc.,  during  apprentice- 
ship. A  right  proportion  would  be  100  apprentices 
to  323  journeymen.  No  allowance,  therefore,  is  made 
for  expansion  of  trade  unless  a  larger  number  of 
apprentices  be  taken  than  at  present. 

Compare,  however,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Knight 
(representative  of  the  Boilermakers'  and  Iron  a»d 
Steel  Shipbuilders'  Society),  who  fixes  the  pro- 
portion of  apprentices  to  journeymen  as  2  to 
9,  and  the  age  for  enterir^g  a  five  years'  appren- 
ticeship at  16.  "  Assuming  that  apprenticeship 
begins  at  the  age  of  16,  and  continues  for  five 
years,  journeyman's  life  beginning  at  21  and  ending 
at  43  ;  taking  the  number  of  youths  living  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21  and  the  number  of  men  living 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  43,  and  dividing  the  latter 
by  the  former,  it  gives  a  proportion  of  1  apprentice 
to  4'7  journeymen.  .  .  .  Expanding  firms  might 
take  over  the  apprentices  of  declining  firms." 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  own  more  recent  inquiries  do  little  more  than 
confirm  the  great  differences  of  practice  and  opinion. 

Under  the  new  economic  conditions,  with  the 
large  increase  of  machinery  and  minute  subdivision 
of  work,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade  of  the  old  type.  It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  the  men  require  more  training  and  skill 
than  they  have  at  present,  but  it  seems  hopeless  to 
forecast  future  developments,  and  it  is  apparently 
better  to  train  for  a  trade  by  giving  general  technical 
knowledge  and  increasing  a  man's  adaptability. 


Evidence, 
Aug.  9,  18! 
Mr.  J,  log) 
of  firm  of 
Shipbuildei 
and  Engi- 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


MEMORANDA  BY  PERSONS  WITB  SPECIAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  BOY  LABOUR. 


Mis3  Durham  -      -  Southwark. 

Eev.  W.  H.  H.  Elliott     -   Camberwell. 

Rev.  D.  B.  KiTTEEMASTER  -------  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Paul  Neuman  -      -      .  North  London. 

Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell   Manchester. 

Mr.  Courtney  Terrell    -------  St.  Pancras. 

ToYNBEE  Enquirers'  Club       ------  East  London. 

Mr.  E.  Wheeler  Canning  Town,  East  London. 

Rev.  T.  C.  WiTBEEBY  (Poplar)  ------  Poplar. 

A  School  Attendance  Officer. 


Notes  on  the  Evil  of  Unemployment  among  Y^ouths  under  21  in  London  with  some  suggestions 

FOB  its  remedy,  BY  Miss  F.  H.  DURHAM. 


It  appears  that  modern  industrial  conditions  demand 

(1)  An  excess  of  boy  labour  as  compared  with 

adult  labour  in  unskilled  work. 

(2)  The  existence  of  a  large  margin  of  unskilled 

workers  on  whom  call  can  be  made  as  trade 
requires. 

These  two  evils  (whose  existence  is  apparent  in  the 
under,  irregular  and  unsuitable  employment  of  youths 
and  adults)  result  in  heavy  loss  to  the  state. 

(a)  On  account  of  great  waste  of  labour  material. 

(6)  On  account  of  the  physical  degeneration,  de- 
moralisation and  arrested  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  rising  generation  of  citizens. 

(A)  The  under-emploj'ed,  viz.,  the  odd-job  man,  the 
man  who  rarely,  if  ever,  gets  more  than  three  or  four 
days  a  week  of  work.  These  are  to  a  large  extent 
(though  not  entirely)  the  melancholy  results  of  the 
wasteful  misuse  of  youths,  and  for  these  there  is  no 
remedy  other  than  the  attempt  to  diminish  the  supply. 

(B)  The  irregularly  employed,  i.e.,  the  seasonal  and 
contract  workers,  whose  periods  of  active  work  alter- 
nate with  periods  (indeterminate  to  the  worker)  of 
idleness. 

These  (which  form  the  greater  part  of  tlie  unskilled 
labour  market),  it  may  be  hoped,  can  be  touched  by 
(i.)  more  exact  knowledge  of  and  better  organisation 
of  the  labour  market,  which  will  enable  different  allied 
kinds  of  seasonal  work  to  be  dovetailed*,  (ii.)  By 
greater  flexibility  of  the  worker,  so  that  he  may  be 
capable  of  changing  from  one  unskilled  employment 
to  another,  and  by  a  breaking  down  of  the  artificial 
barriers  which  would  seem  to  a  great  extent  to  divide 
different  kinds  of  unskilled  work. 

These  barriers  are  probably  due  partly  to  custom, 
partly  to  the  men  themselves  preferring  to  stick  to 
their  own  line  (having  in  many  cases  through  long  use 
of  one  mechanical  process  become  unable  to  leai-n 
another),  and  lastly  to  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
employers,  who  desire  chiefly  to  obtain  speed  and 
reliability  in  the  performance  of  the  work.  (This  pre- 
judice is  perhaps  the  more  stubborn  as  the  taking  on 
of  ujiskilled  hands  is  to  a  very  great  extent  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  foremen,  managers — masters  not,  as 
a  rule,  interfering.) 

Each  skilled  trade  has  its  own  camp  following  of 
unskilled  workers,  who  could  not  easily  obtain  employ- 
ment out  of  that  trade,  and  in  unskilled  factory  pro- 
cesses the  limitations  are  even  narrower.  I  doubt 
whether,  for  instance,  a  man  who  has  worked  as  soap- 
boiler's labourer  could  ever  get  taken  on,  e.g.,  as  a 
sugar-boiler,  or  a  printer's  (letter-presis)  labourer  as 
a  printer's  (litho)  labourer. 

*  e.g.  "Work  at  different  docks  is  seasonal,  but  I  am  told 
that  each  employs  its  own  set  of  men. 


In  unskilled  trades  the  barriers  are  also  close,  e.g., 
a  Covent  Gai-den  or  Borough  Market  porter  (vegetable) 
would  not  be  able  to  get  taken  on  at  Smithtield  (meat 
market).  A  man  known  to  me,  who  was  employed  for 
many  years  packing  tins  of  blacking  into  wooden 
boxes,  when  discharged  (owing  to  change  of  manage- 
ment), was  unable  to  get  employment  in  his  own  line 
(being  a  limited  one)  and  was  refused  when  he  sought 
to  get  into  similar  lines  (jam  and  grocery  packing), 
for  no  employer  would  take  him,  because  he  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  packing  tins.  Similarly,  a  youth 
who  had  bc-en  employed  in  the  tea-packing  (chests),  a 
vei-y  seasonal  trade,  could  not  get  entry  in  the  off- 
seasons into  any  other  line  of  packing.  Instances 
could  easily  be  multiplied. 

(C)  Unsuitable  employment. — This  heading  covers  all 
the  waste  of  good  ability  incurred  through  hu'k  of 
opportunity  and  guidance,  t  Unskilled  labour  absorbs 
the  greater  pait  ui  the  working  population  of  men  and 
boys ;  and,  owing  to  necessity  of  earning  money  and 
the  tempting  wages  offered  for  unskilled  boy  labour, 
many  intelligent  and  ambitious  youths  are  attracted 
to  work  which  makes  no  demand  on  their  mental  or 
moral  strength,  which  may  sap  their  physical  strength, 
and  which  offers  no  prospect  of  future  advancement. 
A  master,  as  a  rule,  has  no  need  for  a  boy  after  he 
turns  17.  It  is  then  that  the  youth  begins  to  feel 
himself  a  man  and  wants  man's  wages.  As  he  asks  for 
his  rise,  he  is  surely  shown  the  door. 

Up  to  the  age  of  17  or  18,  a  youth  should  have  no 
particular  difficulty  in  finding  unskilled  work  of  some 
sort,  but  after  that  age  he  very  frequently  experiences 
great  difficulty.  At  18,  if  employed  since  14  as  mes- 
senger, etc.,  or  in  some  unskilled  factory  i^rocess,  he  is 
not  fitted  for  any  particular  occupation,  he  is  inex- 
perienced of  the  world,  and  has  probably  forgotten 
most  of  his  school  learning  ;  yet  he  is  probably  am- 
bitous  and  restless,  and,  feeling  himself  growing  into 
manhood,  is  both  more  unyielding  to  discipline  and 
less  ready  to  take  guidance  than  when  younger. 
Though  circumstances  are  greatly  agaiiist  him,  he  is, 
at  this  age,  often  his  own  worst  enemy.  He  is  by  this 
time  probably  completely  his  own  master,  parental 
control  (if  it  ever  existed)  is  impotent,  for  he  is  at  that 
age  when  he  more  willingly  listens  to  and  believes  in 
the  word  of  advice  of  his  own  age  than  of  any  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  unfortunate  that  at  this  age  he 


t  An  illustration  of  wastw  incurred  through  goo  1  ability 
being  attracted  into  unskilled  work  ha.s  recently  been 
brought  to  my  notice.  A  large  firm  of  priri'fr=,  stationers, 
and  binders  employs  girls  for  variou'^  unsk.lhd  processes, 
e.cf.  folding,  calendar  sorting,  etc.  Only  superior  trirls  from 
ujiper  standards  or  from  bigger  elementary  scliools  are  eiii- 
ployel ;  the  monev  is  good  t>  begin  at,  room-  airy,  wort 
easy  ;  there  is  no  change  of  advancement  for  tlie  majority, 
who  are  as  a  rule  turned  away  when  they  asL  for  a  rise. 
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should  be  so  often  entirely  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
souiTes — rejected  alike  by  parent  and  employer. 

What  has  he  before  him  ?  He  now  has  ambition  to 
iearn  a  skilled  trade.  But  the  door  is  practically 
closed.  His  age  prevents  him^  even  if  he  is  in  other 
ways  fit.  In  most  cases,  however,  he  will  have  for- 
gotten most  of  his  school  knowledge ;  unused  to  the 
effort  of  learning  and  of  subjecting  himself  to  be 
taught,  the  effort  will  be  disagreeable  to  him,  the  more 
m  as  he  would.be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  boys 
of  14  straight  from  school,  who  will  very  likely  get  on 
better  and  find  more  favour  in  the  master's  eyes.  It 
IS  not  the  rule  to  find  that  a  youth  will  have  the  grit 
to  endure  the  small  humliations  of  a  course  of  train- 
ing in  a  workshop,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  an 
employer  who  will  undertake  the  risk  of  training. 
{Trades  requiring  more  than  three  or  four  years'  ap- 
prenticeship, e.g.,  printing  and  allied  trades,  accord- 
ing to  trade  union  rule  and  Masters'  Association  rule, 
firs  cIoGed  to  them  cn  account  of  ag„\)* 

Also,  the  youth  of  17,  who  has  been  employed  in 
unskilled  work,  will  have  lest  his  sense  of  exactness  (if 
he  ver  had  it)  as  well  as  2>ower  to  acquire  of  applica- 
tion, .required  for  any  skilled  work.  But  the  greatest 
bar  of  all  to  any  new  beginning  are  the  wages,  which 
always  start  low. 

In  seeking  unskilled  work,  he  will  also  experience 
great  difficulty.  The  chances  are  against  the  youth. 
He  falls  between  two  stools ;  he  is  no  longer  a  boy, 
and  he  has  not  the  experience  nor  the  strength  of  a 
man.  While  his  experience  and  ambition  will  be  likely 
to  lead  him  to  be  somewhat  reckless  in  his  desire  to 
better  himself,  his  outlook  is  narrow  and  his  means 
probably  small.  Hunting  through  the  advertisement 
columns,  applying  for  a  post,  to  find  himself  one  of  a 
hundred  applicants  will  probably  soon  sap  his  courage  ; 
pacing  round  the  town  in  the  early  mornings  may  prove 
equally  discouraging.  If  luck  does  not  come  his  way, 
demoralisation  will  surely  begin.  The  average  youth 
can  withstand,  roughly  speaking,  about  six  weeks  of 
idleness,  without  perhaps  losing  ground,  rather  less 
in  the  winter  iseason  perhaps,  when  physical  conditions 
are  more  trying.  Work-seeking  must  be  done  in  the 
tarly  morning ;  .  after  10  a.m.  there  is  practically  no 
more  chance  for  that  day.  The  youth  is  thus  left  with 
the  rest  of  his  day  on  his  hands,  tO'  lounge  and  stand 
with  his  hands  in  his  empty  pockets,  and  perhaps  listen 
to  his  fellow-loungers'  not  very  elevating,  conversation. 

The  remedies  required  are  such  as  will  protect  the 
youth  both  against  himself  and  against  the  whole  in- 
dustrial machine,  of  which  he  is  an  infinitesimal  part. 
It  follows  that  to  insure  effective  protection,  some  com- 
pulsion is  necessary. 

The  following  remedial  scheme  '  is  put  forward 
merely  as  a  suggestion.  It  would  be  partly  compul- 
sory, partly  voluntary.  It  can  only  be  put  into  prac- 
tice gradually.  The  first  two  measures  would  be 
compulsory  on  the  individual,  the  last  two  voluntary 
— viz. , 

(1)  Compulsory  attendance  at  night  school  of  all 
youths  up  to  the  age  of  16,  together  with  com- 
pulsory reduction  of  work  hours  necessary  to 
permit  boy  to  attend. 

(2)  Development  of  labour  exchange   system  by 

means  of  compulsory  notification. 

(3)  Prevention  of  physical  deterioration  during  un- 

employment by  establishment  of  physical  drill 
dep6ts. 

(4)  To  be  followed  by  drafting  of  all  those  who 
cannot  obtain  employment  otherwise  to  labour- 
training  colonies. 

N.B. — The  above  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  youths 
under  21. 

(1)  Compulsory  Attendance  at  Night  School  for  Youths 
up  to  16. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  for  his  attendance  should 
be  shared  by  parent,  youth,  and  employer.  It  would 
be  advisable  that  the  youth  should  be  guided  in  choice 
of  classes  by  his  employer  and  parent  as  well  as  by  the 
schoolmaster.  The  parent  should  be  consulted  in  order 
to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  parental  interest  in,  and 


+  An  apprenticf  sbip  indeniure  Lolds  good  after  the  youth 
has  gained  his  majority  provided  the  youih  does-  not  give 
n  dice  within  six  weeks  of  his  birthday  mat  he  wishes  to 
break,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  cnipU.yeis  wi'ling  to  take 
the  risk. 


responsibility  for,  his  son's  career,*  and  also  in  oider 
that  he  should  imderstaud  the  what  and  the  why  of  his 
son's  continued  education.  (The  more  so,  as  in  many 
cases  it  is  probable  that  enforced  attendance  at  evening 
school  will  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  boy's  wages 
owing  to  time  lost.)  The  employer  should  be  required 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  matter,  as  presumably 
he  may  be  in  a  position  to  advise  to  what  kind  of  open- 
ing in  his  firm  the  youth,  if  properly  directed  and  edu- 
cated, may  hope  to  attain. 

(2)  Development  of  the  Labour  Exchange  System\  hij 

means  of  Compulsory  Notification. 
It  is  in  perfecting  the  system  of  exchange  thf.t  th& 
greatest  saving  of  labour  material  may  be  effecled. 
It  is  suggested  that :  — 

(a)  All  workers  should  be  required  to  notify  at 
Local  Exchange  when  out  of  employment 
(notification  should  be  made  not  later  than, 
say,  14-  days  from  date  of  discliarge). 

(b)  Employers  should  be  required  to  notify  to  Ex- 

change all  discharges  (together  with  names 
■and  addresses  of  persons  discharged,  and  the 
reasons  of  their  discharge)  as  well  as  all 
vacancies  for  new  hands. 
By  means  of  this  compulsory  twofold  notification 
something  approaching  exactness  in  knowledge  of  the 
labour  and  employment  market  might  be  attained, 
and  the  causes  and  seasons  of  unemployment  more 
accurately  gauged. 

Such  exact  knowledge  would  render  possible  :  — 

(a)  Difl^erentiation  (among  workers)  of  effiicients 
from  inefiicients,  and  their  proper  grading. 

[b)  Differentiation    of    employers    according  to 
■     class  of  work  done,  class  (and  qualifications) 

of  hands  required,  treatment  of  hands. 

This  grading  of  workers  and  employej-s  would  lead  to 
differential  treatment  of  both.  Equitable  and  less 
wasteful  distribution  of  workers  should  be  possible, 
i.e.,  youths  of  good  character  and  abilities  might  have 
preference  for  openings  offered  by  firms  of  good  re- 
pute, and  so  on  ;  for,  following  greater  exactness  of 
knowledge,  truer  diagnosis  could  be  made,  and  better 
results  in  treatment  attained. 

A  better  exchange  of  labour  should  ease  the  con- 
gestion of  unskilled  youths,  but  it  cannot,  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  meet  the  whole  evil,  i.e.,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  unskilled  boy  labour  than 
for  adult  labour. 

The  next  step,    therefore   (which   cannot  usefully 
follow  until  the  limit  of  benefit  derivable  from  the 
better  exchange  is  felt)  is  the  prevention  of  the  de-  ■ 
terioration  of  the  individual  through  want  of  employ-  - 
ment. 

(5)  The  Prevention  of  Physical  Deterioration  of  the 
Youth. 

The  youth  while  out  of  work  should  be  kept  physi- 
cally fit,  and  it  will  be  worth  while  for  the  State  to 
provide  for  this.  Demoralisation  as  a  rule  follows  close 
on  the  heels  of  physical  deterioration.  If  only  he  can 
be  kept  in  good  physical  health,  the  youth  will  not  bo 
likely  to  become  demoralisel  so  quickly.  How  can 
this  be  done?  By  the  establishment  of  depots  for 
military  drill,  gymnastic  exercises,  training  of  hand 
and  eye,  etc.,  open  to  any  youth  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21  (after  registration  of  unemployment),  while  out 
of  work.  The  depots  would  be  open,  say,  from  12 
(noon)  to  8.30  p.m.,  the  early  part  of  the  day  being 
left  free  to  the  youths  to  seek  for  work,  report  them- 
selves daily  at  exchanges  and  go  to  apply  for  situa- 
tions as  advised. 

Enrolment  at  the  depots  (in  the  out-of-work  corps) 
would  be  granted  on  certain  conditions ;  regularity  of 


*  It  is  the  exception  to  find  the  woikiug-class  father 
takirg  an  active  i:art  in  determining  his  ton's  career.  It  is 
one  of  the  rules  of  tlie  Registry  tnd  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  UniAeisity  Settlement  that  no 
applichtion  for  apjirenticeship  shall  be  enter'.ained  except 
on  the  exi  r'  ssed  reqrest  of  the  parent. 

t  It  is  desirable  that  the  Labour  Excharges  should  le 
open  after  work  hours  (tvenings  and  Saturday  afternoons), 
in  order  to  give  those  who  wish  to  better  themselves  a 
cliancs  of  hearing  of  a  i  ew  situation  before  they  give  up 
th<  ir  work.  At  present  a  youth  mu  t  lisk  leirg  out  of 
work  some  time  wliile  he  seeks  a  Lew  opening. 


NOTE.— Hi Je.Yhces  made  m  this  volume  and  n  :he  Rei,oiU  of  ihe  Lomm.ss.on  Co  ihe  pages  ih  Ju.  oAume  are  lo  t/ig 
j)a  ;e-nuinberim,  tii  LracLets, 
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•attendance  (until  work  obtained),  conformity  to  rules 
-of  discipline,  etc.,  and  subject  to  medical  examination. 
After  admission,  food  would  be  given,  if  required,  and 
lodging  (for  those  who  through  being  out  of  work  ai-e 
also  homeless).  The  food  would  be  reckoned  as  given 
in  exchange  for  value  received  by  the  State  in  greater 
physical  fitness  maintained  by  the  youth.  The  pro- 
vision of  lodging,  in  addition  to  food,  would  demand 
-additional  service.  The  membership  of  the  out-of- 
work  corps  should  not  be  made  so  agreeable  to  the 
.youths  as  (to  encourage  them  to  remain  out  of  work, 
but  only  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  them  willing  to 
join  in  preference  to  loafing  or  starving.  Any  one  who 
Tvas  enamoured  of  it  could  (if  medically  fit)  pass  on  as 
a  recruit  to  the  regulars.  No  compulsion  would  be 
used,  but  membership  would  be  voluntary.  Any 
.youth,  being  out  of  employment,  should  be  dis^^uali- 
fled  from  obtaining  Poor  Law  relief  (other  than 
medical  aid)  and  should  be  advised  to  enrol  himself  at 
the  depot.  Membership  of  the  outof-work  corps 
■should  be  no  disgrace  in  itself,  nor  should  it  disqualify 
for  citizenship. 

The  out-of-work  youths  should  be  graded  both  accord- 
ing to  character  and  physique.  The  lowest  class  of 
inefficients,  physical  and  moral  degenerates  and  men- 
tally deficients  will  be  differentiated  from  the  normals. 
These  will,  when  proved  not  fit  for  the  same  treatment 
as  the  normals,  be  kept  separate. 

If,  after  a  period  of  six  weelts'  drilling,  the  youth 
is  unable  to  find  work  for  himself  (and  labour  exchange 
can  advise  no  likely  opening),  he  might  be  offered  train- 


ing in  a  labour  colony,  to  fit  him  for  whatever  kind  of 
work  he  is  most  fitted.  The  labour  colonies  should  ba 
training  rather  than  relief  colonies,  to  which  the  youth 
go  voluntarily,  and  pass  through  a  regular  courjie  of 
training,  with  the  definite  aim  of  fitting  himself  for 
some  particular  kind  of  work.  Admission  to  the 
colony  should  be  voluntary,  but  if  the  training  is  to  be 
successful  the  youth  should  be  required  to  undertake 
to  stay  the  length  of  time  required  for  his  training,  in 
return  for  which  there  ^hcukl  be  a  definite  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  find  him  work  at  the  end  of 
his  training. 

The  coloiiies  should  be  prepared  to  train  to  fit  the 
youths  either  for  country  or  town  work,  according  to 
their  aptitudes,  and  should  be  situated  both  in  tlie 
country  and  the  town. 

Country  Colonies.- — (1)  Here  training  in  various  agri- 
cultural, gardening,  forestry  would  be  given,  as  well 
as  some  skilled  trades  taught,  general  mechanical 
training,  mining,  etc. 

(2)  Sea  training  ships. 

(3)  Town  training  colonies,  to  fit  youths  for  clerical 
and  distributive  general  mechanical  work. 

To  each  labour  colony  an  employment  bureau  might 
be  attached,  which  would  work  in  communication  with 
other  labour  exchanges,  both  in  London,  the  provinces 
and  colonies. 

F.  H.  Durham. 

October,  1907. 


E,EPOET  BY  THE  EeV.  W.  H.  H.  ELLIOTT  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORIES  OF  50  MeN  LiVING  IN  THE 

District  of  Camberwell. 


1.  The  Clergy,  club  managers,  and  others  in  the 
district  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys  and  men, 
definitely  promised  to  fill  up  325  forms  showing  the 
industrial  history  of  325  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  25. 

Of  these,  only  50  were  returned  filled  up,  the 
■excuses  given  being  (a)  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of 
those  who  promised  to  do  the  work  ;  (6)  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  men  to  fill  in  the  forms,  or  to  give  the 
required  information. 

2.  These  50  were  found  engaged  in  the  following 
occupations :  — 


Skilled  Employment. 
Building  Trade:  — 

Carpenter    1 

Plumber     ------  i 

Decorator    -   1 

Gas-fitter     ------  i 

Painter  i 

Butcher     -       .       -       .       .       •       -  1 

Clerks  and  Reporters       -       -       _       -  g 

Engineering  Trade  :  — 

Electric  light   1 

Mechanic    ------  2 

Printing  Trade  :  — 

Compositors        -       ....  2 

Machine  minders        -       -       -       -  2 

Railway  employ  (skilled)  -       -       -       -  3 

Upholsterer   1 

Wire  worker      -   1 

H.M.  Royal  Xavy     -       -       ...  1 

28 

Unskilled  Employment. 

Builder's  labourer   1 

Carmen      -       -       -      ~      ...  2 

Labeller  1 

Messenger  -  -1 

Packers  4 

Porter   1 

■Shop  assistants  -   3 

Stoker  ^ 

Storekeeper  2 

Warehouseman   1 

Out  of  employment    -       -       -      .       .  7 


S2 


3.  The  average  age  of  cases  examined  is  19g  years. 

4.  (a)  The  average  earnings,  at  jDresent,  of  all 
together  (excluding  seven  out  of  employment  and  one 
in  the  Royal  Navy),  is  16s.  per  week. 

(b)  The  average  earnings  of  the  27  in  skilled  employ- 
ment (i.e.,  excluding  one  in  the  Royal  Navy),  is 
19s.  7d.  per  week. 

(c)  The  average  earnings  of  the  15  in  unskilled  em- 
ployment (i.e.,  excluding  seven  out  of  employment), 
is  14s.  9d.  per  week. 

5.  Of  these  50  :  — 

5  only  served,  or  are  serving,  terms  of  indentured 

apprenticeship  ; 
11  were,  or  are,  employed  as  learners  ; 
27  attended,   or  are  attending,   polytechnics  or 

evening  continuation  classes  ; 

17  worked  before  leaving  school. 

6.  The  average  number  of  different  employments 
per  head  is  three. 

7.  It  is  noticeable  that  only  ten  are  employed  in 
the  district  in  which  they  live. 

Report  ox  15  Employers  of  Labour  in  the  District 
OF  Camberwell. 

1.  Out  of  a  total  of  115  forms  sent  to  employers  of 
labour  in  tliis  district,  only  15  were  returned  fillei 
up,  the  excuses  given  being  (a)  lack  of  time  to  fill  up 
so  exhaustive  a  form  ;  (h)  that  the  form  was  too 
inquisitorial. 

2.  Of  these  15,  four  firms  employ  no  boys  under  the 
age  of  21. 

3.  The  remaining  11  are  concerned  with  the  follow- 
ing trades  :  — 

Employees. 


Brewing   34  7 

Building     -       --       -..3  1 

Confectionery  (wholesale)  -       -       -  9  6 

Engineering  and  boiler-making  -       -  60  12 

Flour  factors      -----  9  30 

Gummed  paper  manufacturing  -       -  27  61 

Paper  cutting  and  toilet  requisites  -  15  2 
Perambulator   and   sewing  machine 

manufacturers        -       -       -       -  14  6 

Printing  -  10  6 

Tracing  paper  manufacturers    -       -  11  6 

Not  statel         -       -       ...  85  7 


277  144 


429. 
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4.  Of  these  firms  two  only  employ  indentured 
apprentices,  viz.,  the  engineering  firm  and  the  print- 
ing house. 

5.  In  Cambenvell  there  are  few  large  factories  com- 
pared with  some  other  parts  of  South  London,  and 
these,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  do  not  offer 
prospects  of  skilled  employment  to  boys. 

6.  With  the  exception  of  a  large  linendraper's,  one 
or  two  firms  of  engineers,  and  a  few  printing  houses, 
apprenticeship,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  non-existent 
in  the  district. 

7.  A  vast  number  of  boys  are  in  employment  as 
messengers  for  the  delivery  of  newspapers,  milk,  etc., 


not  employed  directly  by  the  firm,  but  taken  on  by 
the  man  m  charge  of  the  round  and  paid  by  him.  The- 
same  applies  to  van-boys  and  travellers'  boys. 

8.  A  boy's  usual  method  of  getting  employment 
seems  to  be  to  wander  through  the  streets  in  aii  aim- 
less fashion  till  he  sees  a  notice  in  a  shop  window 

Boy  Wanted."  One  such  case  we  have  especially 
noted,  an  ex-seventh  standard  boy  being  employed  by 
an  oil  stores  shop  for  86  hours  a  week  at  the  wa^^e  of 
7s.  per  week,  and  having  got  the  job  in  this  fashion 


W.  H.  H.  Elliott. 


113,  Camberwell  Road,  S.E. 


Memorandum   by  Kev.  D.  B.   KITTERMASTER,   Shrewsbury    House,  Portland  Placi, 

Roscommon  Street,  Liverpool,  N. 


The  number  of  unemployed  boys  is  legion,  certainly 
m  Liverpool.    It  is  very  hard  to  adequately  explain 
why.    It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  fact  shortly  and 
in  general  terms.    The  fault  sometimes  lies  with  the 
employers.     But  the  fault  far  more  often  lies  with 
the  boys.    I  mean  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  will 
more  easily  b©  found  in  an  examination  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  boy  rather  than  in  the  condition 
of  his  employment.    So,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me.  The 
respectable  and  smart  boy  is  seldom  out  of  work, 
whether  h©  is  serving  time  as  an  apprentice  to  any  trade 
or  not.    The  poorer  class  boy  is  perpetually  workless. 
Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  (speaking  in  very  general 
terms)  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  out-of-work 
boy  is  to  be  arrived  at  more  accurately  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  boy,  the  condition  of  his 
home,  of  his  mind,  of  his  education,  of  his  character, 
rather  than  by  an  examination  of  the  sort  of  work  he 
does,  and  of  the-  conditions  under  which  he  does  it. 

There'  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  employers  who  treat 
their  boys  with  no  consideration,  who  dismiss  them  as 
soon  as  they  desire  and  justly  demand  a  rise  in  wages, 
who  work  them  wickedly  hard  (just  evading  the  laws), 
and  whO'  give  them  a  shamefully  low  wage.  Such  em- 
ployers are  not,  of  course,  employers  of  apprenticed 
or  indentured  labour,  but  they  are  usually  men  in  a 
small  way  of  business,  who  employ  boys  for  the  count- 
less "  odd  jobs  "  for  which  boys  must  be  employed — ■ 
and  they  are,  as  I  think,  very  much  in  a  minority. 

So,  then,  the  reason  of  the  "  boy  out  of  work  "  is,  in 
the  main,  to  be  found  not  in  the  condition  of  the 
employment,  but  in  the  condition  of  the  boy — that 
is,  the  poor  class  boy,  for,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  better  class  boy  is  seldom  out  of  work  for 
long.  Even  telegraph  boys,  who  are  obliged,  as  a  rule, 
to  leave  their  employment  after  a  short  time  of  ser- 
vice, are  nO'  exception  tO'  this  rule.  They  usually  find 
other  work  with  little  difficulty.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  most  boys  who  have  respectable  homes,  and 
who  are  gifted  with  average  ability.  It  is  obviously 
so  with  boys  who  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade ;  for  the 
majority  of  firms  keep  their  apprentice  boys  working 
for  them  as  men  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  of  the  "  un- 


-  skilled"  boy  who  belongs  i.o  a  fairly  good  class  of 
working  people. 

But  the  poor  class  boy,  the  child  of  the  mean  street, 
and  the  slum— he  furnishes  the  problem.  He  leaves 
school  with  no  particular  bent,  and  no  desire  for  any 
special  kind  of  work.  The  actual  idea  of  work  is 
usually  abhorrent  to  him.  He  has  no  wish  to  leara 
a  trade  (his  parents  will  not  let  him  do  so  if  he  has  ; 
"the  money,"  they  say,  "is  too  small"),  nor  has  his- 
school  education  taught  him  anything  to  fit  him 
for  any  trade,  and  he  has  failed  to  grasp  in  anj 
sens©  the  power  of  application.  Therefore  he  gets, 
"a  job"  of  any  sort  or  kind  ;  and  this  is  succeeded 
by  countless  nondescript  "  odd  jobs,"  all  easily  ob- 
tained and  as  easily  thrown  up  for  any  and  every 
reason. 

Hence,  in  all  our  large  towns  the  number  of  boys 
who  are  not  working  or  are  not  in  regular  work  reaches 
many  hundreds.  The  three  following  reasons  seem  to 
explain  this  fact  to  a  great  extent :  — 

(1)  The  boy  is  under  no  real  control.  The  minute 
he  leaves  school  he  is  answerable  to  no  authority  ; 
he  considers  himself  a  man.  Parental  authority 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  negligible  quantity. 

Must  w©  not  agitate,  then,  for  an  extension  of  the 
scope  of  the  Education  Authority's  power?  Why  can- 
not boys  be  under  the  control  of  the  Education 
Authority  till  16  or  17  ? 

(2)  The  boy's  schooling  has  been  almost  entirely 
book  work.  He  has  been  fitted  by  his  years  at 
school  for  nothing  but  office  boy  work — if  he  has 
reached  one  of  the  top  standards — and  if  not,  for 
no  sort  of  work  at  all. 

Must  we  not  agitate,  then,  for  a  large  increase  of 
industrial  training  in  the  schools? 

(3)  Money,  in  the  shape  of  odd  coppers,  is  easily 
obtained  by  running  errands,  carrying  bags,  sell- 
ing matches,  papers,  blacking  boots,  etc. 

This  problem  is  tackled  by  most  municipalities. 
There  is  still  room  for  more  stringent  bye-laws,  and 
greater  supervision. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  B,  PAUL  NEUMAN. 


My  experience  with  regard  to  the  question  of  boy 
labour  has  been  derived  from  some  twenty  years'  work 
among  working-class  lads  in  a  boys'  club.  The  locality 
was  South  Hampstead,  a  district  generally  supposed 
to  have  few  poor  among  its  residents.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, that  maybe  so,  but,  apart  from  the  presence  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  several  mews,  Kilburn 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Portland  Town  on  the  other, 
were  within  easy  reach,  and  many  of  our  boys  came 
from  these  outliers.  Unfortunately,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  club  we  were  far  too  modest  in  our  estimate  of 
the  work  to  think  of  collecting  statistics,  and  later  we 
had  too  much  to  do  in  keeping  the  various  activities 
of  the  club  in  effective  working,  while  for  the  last  three 
years  we  have  been  without  any  premises,  and  the  club 
has  been,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
Hence  all  I  can  offer,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  just  a 
few  general  observations  on  the  fiubject,  derived  from 
personal  observation. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  club — roughly,  from  1887 


to  1895 — the  boys  came  chiefly  from  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  scholars  of 
the  two  or  three  church  schools  close  at  hand. 

At  that  time  the  rule  seemed  to  be  for  the  boy  to 
make  his  start  as  an  errand  boy  in  a  shop.  Of  course 
there  were  cases  where  the  father  was  able  to  "  place  "" 
the  boy  in  his  own  trade,  but  these  were  exceptional. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  the  parents  or  to  the  schools,  T 
cannot  say,  but  though  some  of  those  boys  were  above 
the  average  in  ability,  neither  a  scholarship  nor  any 
serious  attempt — apart  from  the  club — at  post-schooi 
education  was  ever  thought  of. 

I  remember  one  case  which  impressed  me  deeply  at 
the  time,  and  is,  perhaps,  worth  recalling. 

There  were  two  brothers  who  joined  the  club.  The 
elder  had  left  school  about  a  year,  I  should  think.  He 
had  an  errand-boy's  place  when  he  joined.  He  was  a. 
very  intelligent  boy,  fond  of  reading,  with  a  special 
taste  for  natural  history.  While  he  was  at  the  club 
I  got  him  a  place  as  office  boy  in  a  charitable  society's. 


NOTE. — Beferennes  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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■offices.  He  was  not,  however,  a  great  success,  and 
when  he  reached  the  maximum  wage  he  went  back  to 
the  errand-boy  work,  and  for  two  or  three  years  was 
liead  boT  at  a  grocer's,  where  he  earned  16s.  or  17s.  a 
week.  The  father  had  been  out  of  work  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  though  the  mother  was  a  capital 
■worker  and  manager,  the  boy  got  tired  of  seeing  his 
wages  used  up  to  keep  the  home  together,  and  enlisted. 
He  went  through  the  South  African  War,  was  in  Lady- 
5mith,  rose  to  be  corporal  and  gymnastic  instructor. 
When  he  left  the  Army  he  found  himself  without  a 
trade,  as  his  gymnastics  were  not  good  enough  for  a 
London  gymnasium.  He  got  work  as  a  bricklayer, 
hut  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him  he  was  bai-man  at  a 
public-house.  He  brought  back  with  him  from  South 
Africa  three  diaries,  which  were  in  some  respects  quite ' 
remarkable. 

His  younger  brother  joined  the  club  some  two  years 
later.  He  had  been  taken  from  school  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  and  when  I  first  knew  him  was  work- 
ing perfectly  wicked  hours  at  a  laundry.  He  was  an 
under-sized,  bright-eyed,  precocious-looking  boy,  back- 
ward as  far  as  schoolbook  work  went,  but  very  bright 
and  intelligent.  We  soon  found  that  he  could  do 
almost  anything  with  his  fingers.  Give  him  a  lump 
of  modelling  clay  and  he  was  happy.  He,  too,  how- 
ever, like  his  brother,  was  casual  in  his  regular  work, 
and  so,  when  I  got  him  away  from  the  laundry  and 
into  a  gentleman's  house  as  page-boy,  he  was  more 
■or  less  of  a  failure.  As  it  happened,  however,  a  dis- 
tinguished sculptor  had,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
club,  noticed  some  of  the  boy's  work,  and  when  he 
wanted  a  studio  boy,  came  and  demanded  this  lad. 
From  that  time  he  has  always,  I  believe,_been  in  excel- 
lent work,  though  he  has  not  quite  fulfilled  his  early 
promise. 

Quite  a  number  of  that  early  crop  of  boys  enlisted, 
and  Hardly  one  of  them  ever  made  much  educational 
progress. 

From  1895  onwards  we  came  more  and  more  into 
touch  with  Barrow  Hill  Road  Board  School,  until  80 
or  90  per  cent,  of  our  new  members  were  arawn  from 
those  who  were  actual  or  past  scholars  there. 

The  Fifth  Standard  *  in  such  a  school  shows  with 
great  clearness  that  social  and  intellectual  stratifica- 
tion which  makes  the  problem  of  the  boys'  future  so 
■complicated  and  difficult.  There  will  be,  perhaps — 
the  proportion,  of  course,  is  very  variable — 15  per 
cent,  of  boys  distinctly  bright  and  promising.  For 
these  there  is  the  one  great  chance^ — a  Junior  L.C.C. 
Scholarship. t  But  the  Boys'  Department  in  an 
ordinary  L.C.C.  sch3cl  does  well  if  it  gets  two  or  three 
scholarships  a  year.  There  will  be,  therefore — includ- 
ing VI.,  VII.,  and  ex- VII. — at  least  a  dozen  boys  in 
the  school  who  have  more  than  average  ability  and 
Icnowledge,  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  missed 
their  great  chance.  As  a  ixile,  these  are  the  boys  who 
stay  longest  at  school,  and  as  a  rule,  I  think,  their 
first  idea  is  to  get  a  cleik's  place,  though,  of  course, 
a  special  aptitude  may  draw  a  boy  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  often  said  that  just  as  the  red  coat  draws  one 
hoj  to  the  Army,  the  black  coat  tempts  another  to 
the  City,  and  there  is  an  implication  that  it.  is  only 
vanity  that  induces  boys  to  take  to  the  high  stool.  I 
do  not  agree.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  boys  who  go 
into  solicitors'  offices,  barristers'  chambers,  -  the  shop, 
or  the  counting-house,  would  do  much  better  at  some 
rougher  manual  work,  but  for  the  "brainy"  boy  who 
will  follow  the  lines  of  a  sound  commercial  'education 
in  one  of  the*  higher  grade  night  schools,  or  at  such 
institutions  as  the  Working  Men's  College,  the  Birk- 
heck,  or  the  Polytechnic,  there  is  an  excellent  prospect. 

It  is  from  such  boys  as  I  am  now  dealing  with,  that 
teachers  may  well  be  recruited,  now  that  the  Proba- 
tioner Scholarship  offers  another  opportunity  to  the 
boy  who  has  missed  the  first.  It  is  curious  how  seldom 
this  idea  seems  to  occur  to  boys  or  to  their  parents. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  very  bright 
Fifth  Standard  boy,  who  is  ipeligible  for  a  Junior 
Scholarship  because  he  will  be  one  day  too  old  on 
the  appointed  day.  He  had  never  thought  of  the  Pro- 
bationer Scholarship  as  offering  him  another  chance, 
but  he  has  talked  it  over  at  home,  and  will  now,  I 
believe,  work  definitely  for  it. 


Below  the  15  per  cent,  of  unusually  bright  boys  will 
come  the  bulk  of  the  class — 70  per  cent,  perhaps — 
consisting  of  boys  neither  bright  enough  to  be  called 
clever  nor  dull  enough  to  be  branded  as  really  stupid. 
Where  such  boys  come  from  poor  homes  they  will  very 
often  have  early  morning  or  evening  work,  sometimes 
both  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  eases  their  first  place 
on  leaving  school  will  be  as  errand  or  office  boy.  S-ome- 
times  a  clever  bey  too,  may  be  victimised  by  outside 
work  wliile  he  is  still  at  school,  but  I  think  this  is 
comparatively  rare.  A  lad  who  begins  by  getting 
prizes  or  a  high  pLice  in  the  lower  standard,  is  gene- 
rally a  source  of  legitimate  pride  to  his  mother,  at  any 
rate,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  let  him  have  time  and 
opportunity  for  home  work.  Still,  I  have  known  at 
least  one  really  bright  boy  whose  school  chances  were 
practically  ruined  by  hard  wage-work  outside  school 
hours,  and  another — not,  indeed,  particularly  bright 
— who  had  to  go  to  market  with  his  father,  came  to 
school  tired  out,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  was  generally 
sound  asleep,  and  mercifully  allowed  to  rem.ain  so  by 
his  mastei'. 

It  is,  perhaps,  among  these  intermediate  boys  that 
most  can  be  done  by  outside  help.  There  are  sure  to 
be  some  among  them  whose  ability  is  only  latent,  de- 
veloping later  than  in  their  fellows.  There  are  also 
sure  to  be  boys  with  special  aptitudes  that  clearly  indi- 
cate in  what  direction  success  may  be  hoped  for.  The 
school  teachers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  much  out- 
side the  regular  class  work,  nor  can  the  parents  be 
relied  upon  to  exercise  a  wise  but  self-denying  discre- 
tion. It  is  so  easy  to  get  an  errand-boy's  place,  and 
the  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week,  with  no  fares  or 
luncheons  to  be  paid  for,  come  in  so  handy  at  home, 
it  is  little  wonder  the  temptation  is  often  yielded 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  may  go  to  one  of  the 
large  cabinet-makers  and  get  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  the 
first  year,  and  that,  too,  without  any  regular  appren- 
ticeship. 

I  am  quite  sure  a  very  great  deal  coixld  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  fitting  the  right-shaped  boys  into  their 
appropriate  holes,  if  competent  workers  would  begin 
to  make  friends  of  the  lads — through  clubs  or  other- 
wise— while  they  are  still  at  school,  and,  preferably, 
by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  Fifth  Standard. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  remaining  15  per 
cent. — boys  who  are  obviously  below  the  average  in 
ability.  Even  here,  one  ought  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  unsuspected  qualities.  I  have  found  at  one  school, 
in  a  reputed  dunce  and  the  butt  of  the  standard,  the 
one  boy  in  the  school  who  could  turn  a  really  good 
sentence.  In  the  absence  of  any  latent  talent,  special 
attention  micht,  perhaps,  be  paid  to  the  phv^^iaue  of 
such  boys,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  manual  labour  in  which 
strength  of  muscle  and  steadiness  of  character  may  to 
a  certain  extent  make  up  for  lack  of  mental  ability. 

Looking  round  on  the  boys  with  whom  I  have  been 
brought  more  or  less  closely  in  contact  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  following  the  above  classification  into 
three  divisions,  according  to  ability,  the  following  re- 
sults occur  to  me  :  — 

I. — Above  the  Avebage. 

A.  L.C.C.  school.  Got  Junior  Scholarship,  but  dis- 

qualified. Sent  to  secondary  school ;  gained 
Intermediate  L.C.C.  Scholarship,  and  went  to 
public  school.  Gained  Classical  Exhibition 
at  Oxford,  where  he  now  is. 

B.  Ineligible  for  junior  L.C.C.  school.  On  leaving 

primary  school  went  to  Polytechnic  day 
school,  and  passed  London  Matric.  Admitted 
by  exam,  as  pupil  to  Yarrow's  Yards.  Has  just 
passed  Intermed.  Science  at  Lend.  Univ. 

C.  Junior     Scholarship     from     L.C.C.  school. 

Seconda]-y  school,  from  which  he  gained  In- 
termed.  L.C.C.  Scholarship,  and  passed  Lon- 
don Matric.  Now  at  Northampton  Institute 
training  for  engineer. 

D.  Failed  to  win  scholarship.    Left  school  at  14. 

Entered  offices  of  religious  society  at  10s.  a 
week.  After  few  months  left  and  entered  large 
newspaper  office  as  junior  clerk  at  15s.  a  week. 
Has  been  there  over  two  years  ;  is  now  making 
17s.  6d.  a  week.  Has  attended  night  school 
regularly,  and  taken  several  certificates  in 
shorthand  and  other  commercial  subjects. 


*  Fijih  Standaxxl  now,  because,  since  the  Junior  Scholarship  age  limit  has  been  lowered,  many  boys  are  earmarked  for 
scholarships  while  in  V, 

iS^.i  A  good  deal  niight  well  be  said  as  to  the  prospects  and  difficulties  of  the  scholarship  holders  at  Secondary  Schools 
but  this  seems  hardly  the  place. 

429.  V  Q 
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E.  Missed  chance  of  scholarship  through  mistake 

as  to  age.  Sent  by  outside  friends  to  secondary 
school  for  a  year.  His  father  by  great  effort 
kept  him  on  for  another  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  boy  gained  Probationer  Scholarship 
and  passed  Jun.  Camb.  Local. 

F.  Just  before  time  for  scholarship  exam,  father 

(in  the  police)  moved  out  of  London  into  Kent. 
There  he  was  a  few  days  too  old  for  scholar- 
ship. Got  work  at  builder's  at  8s.  a  week  as 
junior  clerk.  In  less  than  a  year  father  moved 
again.  Boy  has  now  secured  place  as  junior 
clerk  in  offices  of  large  philanthropic  society. 
Has  kept  up  his  school  work,  and  is  learning 
shorthand. 

G.  Failed  to  get  L.C.C.    Jun.    Scholarship,  but 

gained  Entrance  Exhib.  at  secondary  school. 
Passed  Jun.  Camb.  Local  Third  Class 
Honours.  Left  school  at  15  and  entered  office 
of  literary  agent  at  10s.  a  week.  Working 
well  in  night  school. 

H.  Jun.  Scholarship  from  L.  C.  0.  school.  Went 

to  public  school.  After  two  yeafs  failed  to 
pass  Jun.  Camb.  Local.  Left  school  and  took 
place  in  stationer's  shop  at  lOs.  a  week.  Then 
to  another  similar  place  at  15s.  Then  to 
literary  agent's  office  at  15s.  During  evenings 
had  been  working  for  Pupil  Teacher  Scholar- 
ship, which  he  won,  and  has  gone  back  to  his 
old  public  school. 


II. — Average. 

I.  Church  school.  On  leaving,  apprenticed  to 
print  publisher.  Has  been  there  seven  or 
eiiht  years  and  is  now  earning  very  good 
money. 


J.  Healthy  "  country-looking  "  boy.    Ex-VII.  Ois 

leaving,  went  to  ten-pis  court  at  10s.  a  week 
to  learn  to  mark,  etc.  Has  been  there  more- 
than  a  year,  and  seems  to  be  getting  on  well. 
K.  Oaght,  perhaps,  to  have  been  placed  in  I, 
Milk-round  while  at  school ;  hard-worked. 
VII.  Solicitor's  office  for  some  months,  then: 
milk-round  again. 

L.  Ex-VII.  Good  at  games.  On  leaving,  appren- 
ticed to  jeweller,  with  whom  he  has  been  for 
five  or  six  years. 

M.  Ex- VIII.  Strong,  healthy  doy.  On  leaving,, 
found  work  in  cycle-repairing  shop.  After 
st.i,ying  there  two  or  three  years,  qualified, 
and  became  motor  omnibus  driver. 

N.  He  also  might  have  been  in  I.  Excellent  abili- 
ties, but  erratic.  Ex-VII.  Office  of  literary- 
agent  as  office-boy  at  7s.  a  week.  After  a  few- 
months  entered  large  publishing  offices  as- 
junior  clerk.  Joined  Spectator  training  squad. 
Then  clerk  in  solicitor's  office. 

C).  Church  school.  On  leaving,  went  to  larg«- 
wholesale  confectioner's  as  junior  clerk.  After- 
being  there  some  time,  got  into  difficulties,, 
and  had  to  leave.  Had  been  attending  club 
classes  and  night  school,  and  had  made  great 
progress  in  shorthand  as  well  as  ordinary- 
educational  subjects.  Through  private  in- 
fluence got  into  engineering  firm  as  clerk. 
Has  been  there  four  or  five  years,  earning: 
good  money  and  giving  great  satisfaction. 

III.* 

P.  Church  school.  On  leaving,  went  as  errand-boj 
to  cheesemonger.  Has  stopped  there  ever  since 
— over  12  years,  rising  to  serve  in  the  shop 
and  take  a  driving  round.  Now  earning  fair 
money. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  RUSSELL,  Manchester. 
Juvenile  Employment  in  its  bearing  upon  Aiult  Unemployment. 


Since  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  has  pressed 
more  or  less  heavily,  but  with  depressing  constancy 
upon  our  cities  and  towns,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  connected  with  the 
ill-advised  employment  of  boys,  certain  forms  of  em- 
ployment in  themselves,  well  paid  and  satisfactory 
as  they  may  app'Sar,  often  constituting  a  serious 
menace  to  the  future  of  the  lads  concerned.  To  such 
employment  may  be  traced  much  of  the  preventable 
idleness  which  prevails,  whilst  complaints  of  a  scar- 
city of  really  efficient  workmen  are  not  unheard. 
Nevertheless,  to  avoid  confusion,  it  may  be  well  before 
discussing  my  immediate  subject  distinctly,  to  define 
some  of  the  commonest  types  of  unemployed  men.  Of 
these,  for  convenience'  sake,  I  may  roughly  say  there 
are  five. 

1.  To  begin  with,  in  every  city  there  are  to  be 
found  large  numbers  of  adult  males,  who,  from  their 
earliest  years,  have  never  dona  or  intended  to  do 
anything  like  hard  work.  I  cannot  now  discuss  theii 
genesis — whether  temperament  or  training  be  respon- 
sible, idle  parasites  are  found  in  every  grade  of 
society,  those  who  should  belong  to  the  working 
classes  being  generally  known  as  "  corner  men."  We 
all  know  them  only  too  well ;  they  may  be  seen  hang- 
ing about  railway  station  approaches  and  the  corners 
of  the  larger  public  houses,  or  slouching  along  the 
main  streets  on  the  look-out  for  odd  jobs,  such  as 
carrying  a  parcel  or  unloading  a  cab.  They  have 
frequently  been  sent  to  prison  for  minor  offences,  and 
have  ceased  to  fear  punishment  since  they  discovered 
what  a  ridiculous  parody  of  the  term  "hard  labour" 
really  is.  They  ask  little  of  life,  and  with  modest 
needs  are  content  to  obtain,  by  any  means  except 
■work,  enough  coppers  to  enable  them  to  secure  a 
night's  shelter  and  a  meal  or  two  during  the  day. 
But  they  are  always  ready  to  take  part  in  any  pro- 
cession of  the  unemployed,  and  by  their  specious  in- 
genuity they  generally   manage  to  gain  a  share  in 


whatever  relief  funds  may  be  provided  in  any  locality 
for  those  who  are  in  distress  and  really  deserve  help. 

2.  A  certain  number  of  the  unemployed  must,  I 
regret  to  say,  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Army,  though,  fortunately,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Short  Service  system  has  now  changed 
the  conditions,  and  their  numbers  will  no  longer  to 
so  great  a  degree  be  swelled  from  this  source.  Under 
the  recent  system,  a  soldier  of  from  20  to  23  years 
of  age  might  return  to  civil  life  after  only  three  j'ears' 
service  with  the  Colours.  I  may  observe,  however,, 
that  in  some  regiments,  at  any  rate,  it  was,  broadly 
speaking,  only  the  man  of  less  desirable  character — 
the  m.an  who  had  enlisted  because  he  was  a  failure 
in  civil  life — who  at  the  end  of  his  threa  years,  by 
his  own  wish  or  by  that  of  his  officers,  failed  to  sign 
on  for  the  further  period  of  service,  and  that  he  had 
generally  lacked  the  steadying  discipline  of  service 
across  the  seas.  He  had  not  been  taught  a  trade, 
and  had  lost  all  liking  for  any  which  he  followed  before 
he  enlistad.  For  three  years  he  had  never  had  to 
think  for  himself,  everything  had  been  arranged  and 
provided  for  him,  and  the  comparatively  light  work 
and  general  coddling  and  consideration,  perhaps  in- 
separable from  a  voluntary  army,  had  combined  t» 
make  of  him  a  man  who  would  not  "  bend  his  back."" 
The  discharged  soldier,  when  he  has  found  work,  fre- 
quently gives  it  up  after  a  short  trial,  and  in 
course  of  time  may  deteriorate  until  he  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  "corner-man"  in  his  general  habits. 
Unemployed  men  of  this  class  were  extraordinarily 
in  evidence  at  the  close  of  the  South  African  War. 
when  many  thousands  of  young  men,  with  no  parti- 
cular desire  to  work,  many  of  them  unsattled  by  the 
excitement  of  their  experiences,  and  many  unhappily- 
weakened  in  health,  returned  to  their  native  towns- 
only  to  become  a  burden  upon  their  friends  and  upon 
society.  The  failure  of  a  certain  number  of  ex-sol- 
diers may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they- 


Comparatively  fpw  boys  of  this  class  came  into  the  Club,  because  our  membership  examination,  simple  it  wap„ 
proved  to  them  a  formidable  barrier. 

J>l  UT t.—Meferences  rnadt,  in  cms  volume  and  tn  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
pa  )6-numherinij  m  brackets. 
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enlisted  as  country  yokels,  and,  having  tasted  the 
delights  of  life  in  a  garrison  town,  do  not  care  to 
return  to  the  land.  The  above  remarks  apply,  how- 
ever, only  to  Sliort  Service  linesmen,  and  not  to  men 
wlio  have  served  in  the  Cavalry  or  Artillery,  who, 
mainly  because  their  daily  routine  has  made  con- 
siderable demands  upon  their  faculties,  take  r?adily 
enough  to  other  forms  of  hard  work  when  their  period 
of  service  with  the  Ckilours  is  over.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  linesman,  the  Army  after  mak3s  a  good 
soldier  of  an  unsatisfactory  civilian — it  can  hardly 
bj  expected  to  make  of  liim  a  good  civilian  as  well. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  man  who 
has  been  a  thoroiujhly  satisfactory  Infantry  soldier 
will  do  well  in  his  subsequent  life. 

5.  Another  and  most  distressing  type  which  may 
commonly  be  distinguished  among  the  unemployed  is 
afforded  by  the  physically  weak,  frequently  pthisical 
and  sometimes  mentally  deficient,  who,  in  bygone 
times,  would  probably  have  perished  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age  in  workhouse  hospitals.  The  general 
advance  in  medical  science  and  charitable  benevolence 
which  has  reduced  the  death-rate,  has  preserved  these 
men  to  drag  out  apparently  useless  lives  at  the  ex- 
pense— and  not  merely  the  financial  expense — of  the 
community.  Their  existence  constitutes  a  social  and 
ethical  problem  of  the  utmost  interest  and  gravity, 
for  it  may  be  feared  that  with  each  successive  genera- 
tion the  weaklings  will  increase  in  number  and  not 
only  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  but  lower 
the  average  vitality  of  the  race. 

4.  A  more  hopeful  class  of  unemployed  consists  of 
men  who'  have  immigrated  mto  the  towns  from  the 
country.  They  are  usually  strong,  well-built  men.  but 
heavy  and  unintelligent.  Being  without  any  skill  or 
training  which  can  be  of  value  to  them  in  an  urban 
community  they  are  unfitted  for  many  of  the 
ordinary  employments  of  a  large  town,  and  though 
they  honestly  endeavor  to  obtain  work,  only  obtain  it 
fitfully. 

5.  Now  if  we  eliminate  from  the  inquiry  men  of 
these  four  types  we  shall  find  that  there  still  remains 
a  large  residue  of  unemployed  young  men  wlio  find 
themselves  without  work  at  a  most  critical  point  of 
their  lives,  simply  because  they  have  made  a  wrong 
choice  of  their  first  occupation  on  leaving  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Men  of  this  class  are  often  those  who  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  gladly  accepted  the  position,  for  example, 
of  errand  boy  in  a  grocer's  shop.  In  the  smaller  coun- 
try towns  such  a  boy  not  infrequently  remains  in  the 
same  establishment  for  years  and  finds  his  adult  em- 
ployment there,  but  in  the  great  cities  this  seldom 
happens.  As  the  lad  approaches  manhood  he  becomes 
unfitted  for  the  "  counter,"  and  too  old  to  be  paid  the 
\\ages  of  an  errand  boy,  and  utterly  without  training 
for  any  adult  employment  he  has  to  leave  the  shop. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  a  large 
number  of  such  cases,  the  boy  has  largely  hiirself  to 
blame  ;  if  he  takes  an  interest  in  his  work  and  tries  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  w^hat  it  all  means  with  a  view 
to  making  it  his  life-calling,  there  will  generally  be 
found  for  him  in  one  way  or  another  a  position  suitable 
to  his  a^e  and  attainments.  On  the  other  hand, 
parents  and  employers  often  fail  to  encourage  such  an 
interest ;  the  latter  possibly  regarding  the  errand  boy 
merely  as  a  convenient  machine  easily  replaced  and, 
for  all  they  care,  without  a  future. 

But  even  more  handicapped  is  the  city  youth  who 
enters  the  ofF.ce  of  a  merchant  or  shipper  in  a  small 
way  of  business.  In  an  office  of  this  kind  there  is 
generally  only  the  principal,  a  clerk  or  two  for  the 
book-keeping,  and  a  boy.  As  long  as  the  firm  goes  on 
the  clerks  remain,  but  when  the  office  boy  or  junior 
clerk  reaches  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  he  is 
discharged,  and  replaced  by  a  new  youngster.  During 
the  four  years  or  so  since  he  left  school  he  has  probably 
forgotten  far  more  than  he  has  learnt,  for  in  many 
cases,  notably  where  not  even  a  clerk  is  kept,  he  has 
done  nothing  for  hours  in  the  day  except  sit  on  a  stool 
and  play  with  his  pen,  or  surreptitiously  read  penny 
trash,  while  his  master  has  been  out.  He  has  thus 
acqr-'red  habits  of  laziness,  which  he  finds  exceedingly 
difficult  to  shake  off  when  the  time  for  real  work 
arrives.  It  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  sign  that,  at  least 
So  far  as  my  experience  in  Manchester  and  East  Lanca- 
shire goes,  lads  fresh  from  school  no  longer  shoM-  any 
desire  to  enter  offices.  There  is,  in  fact,  extraordinary 
difficulty  in  obtaining  office  boys,  for  whereas  ten  years 
ago  anyone  advertising  for  a  boy  would  receive  fifty 


applications,  it  now  frequently  happens  that  not  a 
single  applicant  appeare.  Many  boys  are  anxious  to 
learn  a  trade,  but  those  who  are  luimiudful  of  their 
future,  rather  than  take  to  a  black  coat  and  a  pen,  as 
a  rule,  prefer  to  enter  ironworks  or  other  workshops 
m  which  they  may  obtain  wages  slightly  higher  than 
those  of  the  office  boy,  like  him  heedless  of  the  fact 
that  on  reaching  manhood  they  will  find  their  occupa- 
tion gone,  and  have  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

In  evil  plight,  too,  are  the  unfortunate  boys  who 
join  the  Postal  Telegraph  service.  The  hardship  of 
their  case  is  recognised  by  the  authorities,  and  half 
the  adult  vacancies  in  the  Department  are  reserved  for 
those  who  entered  it  as  boys.  But  this  regulation  only 
enables  a  small  proportion  of  these  smart  and  active 
lads  to  become  permanent  Government  employes,  and 
the  majority  are  dismissed  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  5lany  join  the  Army  or  Navy  ;  for  the  rest, 
cut  adrift  without  any  technical  training,  the  outlook 
is  a  bad  one.  It  seems,  indeed,  hard  tor  the  spruce 
Telegraph  messenger  to  descend  into  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labour,  but  he  is  often  fitted  for  nothing  else. 
The  lot  of  boys  employed  as  messengers  by  the  nume- 
rous private  companies  is,  of  course,  very  similar. 

Another  considerable  class  in  large  centres  of  indus- 
try is  formed  by  the  youths  who  are  engaged  in  mind- 
ing various  intricate  machines,  such  as  those  used  in 
the  electrical  trade,  machines  which  may  merely 
require  feeding  with  material  or  regulating  slightly 
as  the  finished  article  is  turned  out.  The  work  is  of  a 
nature  which  a  boy  is  well  capable  of  doing  and  ready 
to  do  at  a  salary  of  from  10s.  to  16s.  per  week,  and 
employers  do  not  care  to  pay  a  man  the  wages  he  would 
require  for  performing  the  same  simple  functions.  The 
result  is  that,  while  the  demand  for  boy-labour  in 
industrial  centres  is  increasing  so  greatly  that  the 
supply  can  hardly  be  maintained,  the  supply  of  youths 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  demand. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  boys  can  obtain  em- 
ployment they  are  in  general  far  more  indifferent  to, 
and  take  far  less  interest  in,  their  work  than  was  usual 
some  years  ago.  They  know  that  if  they  leave  one 
situation  they  can  find  a  fresh  one  as  soon  as  they 
wish,  and  the  knowledge  causes  them  recklessly  to 
throw  up  good  work  on  some  slight  pretext,  or  for  some 
fancied  injury  to  their  pride.  What  is  easily  gained 
is  seldom  valued,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
average  lad  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  fails  to  look  ahead 
for  himself  when  parents,  teachers  and  employers  are 
careless  of  his  future,  and  the  present  earning  of  money 
is  the  only  thing  suggested  as  important  in  connection 
with  his  work.  The  boy  who  is  really  keen  about 
getting  on  and  will  work,  is,  with  rare  exceptions, 
successful.  There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity,  but  there 
is  an  almost  total  lack  of  advice  as  to  how  to  grasp 
and  use  it.  To  give  an  instance  of  how  easy  it  is  for 
boys  to  get  work  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  them 
for  humble  occupations,  we  may  mention  that  one  of 
the  leading  Railway  Companies  in  Manchester  is  now 
wdlling  to  take  lads  as  ''  nippers  "  or  cart  boys,  even  if 
they  have  only  passed  the  fourth  standard. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  methods  of  reducing  the 
large  amount  of  adult  luiemployment,  due  to  the  present 
system  of  juvenile  labour,  would  be  to  extend  the  school 
age  limit  and  establish  compulsory  night  schools.  For 
one  thing  this  would  mean  that  no  lad  could  be  kept 
working  overtime.  Whereas  young  boys  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  working  ovei"time  in  the  manufactur- 
ing and  iron  trades,  they  often  enough  are  so  kept, 
and  the  amount  of  overtime  worked  by  boys  in  offices 
and  warehouses,  without  receiving  for  it  any  payment 
beyond,  as  a  rule,  a  few  pence  for  tea,  could  be  proved 
upon  inquiry  to  be  absolutely  scandalous.  This  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  any  lad's  chances  of 
success  later  on  in  life,  at  any  rate,  if  that  success  is  to 
bear  any  relation  to  his  educational  attainments.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  a  demand  for  overtime  work 
makes  it  vain  for  him  to  attempt  attendance  at  an 
evening  school,  not  to  mention  the  strain  which  over- 
work and  curtailment  of  his  time  for  exercise  and 
recreation  must  often  put  upon  his  health  and  spirits. 

Much  might  be  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  elemen 
tary  schools,  even  without  the  instalation  of  the  com- 
plete machinery  of  School  Labour  Registries,  as  ably 
advocated  by  Mr.  Spencer  Gibb,  who  holds  that  "  the 
ideal  should  be  their  ultimate  establishment  as  part  of 
the  authoritative  system  of  national  education."* 

In  this  connection  we  must  recognise  the  excellent 
work  which  is  already  undertaken  by  many  school- 
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masters  ou  their  own  initiative,  and  under  present  con- 
ditions it  should  not  be  too  much  to  ask  that  in  the 
last  year  of  a  boy's  day-school  life,  his  teachers  should 
make  some  study  of  his  character  and  capacity,  and 
advise  his  parents  as  to  the  career  for  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  lad  is  best  fitted.  Such  advice  would  un- 
doubtedly rouse  many  parents,  whose  fault  is  merely 
thoughtlessness,  to  some  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  son's  first  step  in  working  life,  whilst  with  the 
more  feckless,  who  will  not  take  any  trouble  at  all 
about  the  matter,  a  few  words  from  the  schoolmaster 
might,  other  things  being  equal,  just  incline  the 
balance  in  the  right  direction.  To  arouse  the  boy's 
own  interest  in  the  choice  of  employment,  a  school 
reading  book  might  be  devised  for  use  in  the  Sixth. 
Standard.  This  should  give  in  simple  language  parti- 
culars of  the  various  trades,  how  to  enter  them,  the 
terms  of  apprenticeship,  rates  of  wages,  adult  outlook, 
etc.  A  book  of  this  sort  would  link  the  school  with  the 
practical  realities  of  life,  and  incidentally  teach  its 
readers  that  books  do  sometimes  contain  useful  and 
interesting  matter.  The  description  of  some  trade 
would  call  forth  any  natural  bent  which  a  boy  might 
have  towards  it,  and  his  teachers  would  encourage  him 
to  express  his  inclinations  with  a  view  to  work  of  the 
nature  which  attracted  him  being  provided  when  the 
time  for  leaving  school  arrived. 

But  it  will  inevitably  be  asked,  if  boys  are  not  to 
do  the  work  which  they  do  now,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
errand  boys  and  telegraph  boys,  office  boys,  messenger 
boys,  or  any  sort  of  boys  whose  employment  makes  no 
provision  for  the  future,  how  is  the  work  to  be  done  ? 
We  cannot  expect  our  tradesmen,  e.g.,  to  dismiss  their 
errand  boys  and  fill  their  places  with  men,  at  men's 
wages  (nor  would  it  foster  the  self-respect  of  men 
if  philanthropic  grocers  set  them  to  do  boys'  work). 
A  complete  answer  to  the  question  raised  is  difficult, 
for  boy  labour  must  always  be  required.  It  is  the 
conditions,  and  not  the  thing  itself  that  want  chang- 
ing. There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  proposals  just 
made  were  carried  out,  fewer  youths  would  seek  situa- 
tions which  lead  to  nothing,  and  there  would  not 
be  so  excessive  a  number  of  those  for  whom  no  open- 
ing "  in  the  business  "  can  be  provided  as  they  grow 
^older.  Two  things  are  needful — ^the  one,  an  interest — 
cbligatory  if  necessary — on  the  part  of  the  employer 
in  the  welfare  of  the  employed,  which  shall  lead  him 
to  co:/Sider  the  lad's  future  when  he  has  to  dispense 
with  his  services  on  the  ground  of  age  ;  the  other 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  lad  himself  in  his 
own  future.  Tlie  employer  may  say  that  you  cannot 
afford  sentimentality  in  business,  and  that  the  devil 
must  take  the  hindmost.  If  he  were  less  shallow 
a  thinker  he  woiTld  perceive  that  it  is  the  accumulated 
well-being  of  individuals  that  makes  the  country,  and 
with  it  his  own  business,  prosper ;  that  this  well- 
being  largely  depends  on  the  sense  of  human  re- 
sponsibility felt  by  each  man  towards  his  fellows  ;  and 
that  the  fewer  left  behind  for  the  devil  to  take  at 
all  the  more  customers  will  he  have  and  the  better 
will  it  be  for  himself  and  everybody  else.  But  if 
active,  trustworthy  boys  and  their  parents  made  it 
plain  that  they  would  not  take  situations  from  which 
they  could  only  hope  eventually  to  be  turned  adrift 
without  equipment,  employers  would  have  to  bethink 
themselves.  It  seems,  then,  that  one  of  the  best 
hopes  of  improved  conditions  lies  in  the  education 
lOf  the  boys  to  realise  the  issue  before  them.  At  13 
■or  14  years  of  age  they  are  reckless,  thoughtless,  im- 
provident enough,  but  they  are  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  commonsense.  Could  an  appeal  be  made 
to  this,  a  force  of  juvenile  public  opinion  might  be 


formed  amongst  them  which  would  tend  to  raise  their 
position  and  secure  their  future  employment. 

With  regard  to  office  boys  and  junior  clerks  the  mis. 
chief  from  this  source  might  very  simply  be  reduced. 
It  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  eveiy  employer  of 
a  single  boy  to  make  a  point  of  paying  some  attention 
to  his  development  and  prospects.  If  he  did  nothing 
more  than  try  to  stimulate  the  lad's  interest  in  business 
by  showing  him  his  humble  work  as  part  of  an  im- 
portant whole,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  regard  it 
as  meaningless  drudgery,  something  would  already 
be  done  to  keep  his  intellect  awake  and  fit  him  for 
a  place  in  the  adult  world.  But  indeed  it  might  be 
made  an  obligation  for  the  employer  of  youthful  clerks 
to  endeavour  to  find  situations  for  superannuated 
juniors.  A  system  of  clerical  labour  bureaux  might 
facilitate  his  efforts,  for  to  such  a  bureau  he  could 
communicate,  a  month  before  he  desired  to  part  with 
him,  particulai-s  concerning  the  lad  he  would  have 
to  discharge,  whilst  prospective  employers  would  invoke 
its  aid  in  filling  vacancies  on  their  staffs. 

The  difficulty  is  greater  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facturing trades.  I  think  that,  excellent  as  is  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  varioiis  trades  unions  of 
the  country,  there  is  ample  room  for  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  restrictions  enforced  by  the  unions  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed 
in  proportion  to  the  adult  males  in  various  trades  be 
not  in  itself  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  the  large  amount 
of  adult  unemployment  at  present  existing.  However 
much  boys  may  wish  to  enter  certain  branches  of  the 
iron  or  printing  trades,  for  example,  the  unions  abso- 
lutely dictate  the  number  of  apprentices  which  any 
master  employing  union  labour  may  engage. 

So  far  as  telegraph  messengers  are  concerned,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  department  should  make  some 
continuance  of  education  compulsory,  and  be  prepared 
to  advise  lads  as  to  what  branches  of  trade  are  most 
likely  to  contain  vacancies  to  suit  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  whole  problem  of  juvenile  employment  and  its 
consequences  is  knit  up  with  deep  and  far-reaching 
questions  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  discuss.  My 
aim  within  the  limits  of  this  necessarily  superficial 
essay  has  been  merely  to  state  the  facts  and  point  out 
the  more  obvious  remedies,  and  such  suggestions  as 
I  have  made  are  perhaps  but  palliatives,  which  do  not 
reach  the  root  of  the  trouble.  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  a  countiy  be  more  rapid 
than  the  expansion  of  its  industrial  activity  the  hard- 
ship of  imemployment  must  fall  either  upon  the  young 
workers,  who  are  inexpei-ienced,  or  upon  the  older 
men  whose  physical  powers  are  begmning  to  flag. 
Somewhere  there  must  be  a  lamentable  waste  of 
human  material,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  excess_  of 
supply  over  demand  leads  to  a  recklessness  which 
fails  to  make  the  most  of  the  material  which  is  em- 
ployed, leading  to  a  general  depreciation  in  its  value. 
Supposing,  for  example,  that  (trades  unions  apart)  a 
master  desirous  of  employing  fifty  men  and  ten  boys 
can  only  obtain  forty-five  men,  he  will  undoubtedly 
try  to  train  boys  in  such  a  way  that  as  they  grow 
older  they  may  fill  the  vacant  places.  But  if  he  has 
seventy  men  to  choose  from  he  w-ill  not,  on  merely 
commercial  grounds,  have  any  interest  in  the  future 
of  the  boys.  It  is  an  open  ciuestion  whether,  under 
present  economic  conditions,  at  all  events,  England 
has  not  reached  or  already  passed  the  limit  in  the 
numbers  of  inhabitants  for  which  a  country  of  its 
size  and  capacities  can  provide  employment  and  pros- 
perity. 

Chakles  E.  B.  Eussell. 


"Report  by  Me.  COURTNEY  TERRELL,  after  inquiries  instituted  at  the  Passmore 

Edwards  Settlement. 


In  August  last  I  commenced  an  inquiry  on  your 
behalf  into  the  relations  which  might  exist  between 
Boy  Labour  and  Distress. 

I  understand  that  the  main  idea  underlying  the  sug- 
gested inquiry  was  to  test  the  validity  of  the  current 
opinion  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  employment 
into  which  many  boys  enter  on  leaving  school  which 
offer  no  chances  of  promotion  as  they  grow  up  to  be 
men,  with  the  result  that  they  are  said  to  be  thrown 
and  consequently  find  an  almost  insuperable  diflSculty 
in  obtaining  further  employment. 

I  knew  of  the  inquiry  undertaken  by  you  into  the 


employment  of  boys  in  the  telegraph  service,  and  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  you  desired  to  extend 
this  inquiry  into  other  fields. 

(1)  The  general  idea  involves  two  distinct  questions, 
upon  the  labour  market  without  any  special  training, 

(a)  What  are  the  kinds  of  employment  which  offer 
little  or  no  chances  of  promotion? 

(b)  Wliat  are  the  chances  of  an  able-bodied  youth 
of  18-20  witliout  a  training,  of  obtaining  work 
at  a  m&a'e  wage? 


NO  IE. — liejerences  niadt  m  this  volume  and  in  the  Leoorts  of  the  Commission  to  the  yages  \n  this  oolume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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I  have  not  concerned  myself  with  (b).  To  answer  it 
satisfactorily  would  involve  enormous  labour  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  labour  market  wliich  I  do  not 
possess.  Moreover,  an  answer  based  on  the  returns  of 
Distress  Committees  is  of  very  little  value,  and  the 
matter  is  complicated  by  questions  of  personal 
character  and  energy,  and  the  fluctuations  of  supply 
and  demand. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  first  question 
(a)  you  supplied  me  with  forms  of  carefully  arranged 
questions  which  you  proposed  that  I  should  submit  to 
employers.  I  regiet  to  say  that  I  soon  found  this 
course  utterly  impossible.  The  employers  in  the  first 
place  strongly  objected  to  anything  in  the  nattire  of  a 
detailed  cross-examination  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  form  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  proved  in  the  slightest  degree  useful  would  have 
involved  great  labour  on  the  part  of  the  employer  him- 
self and  a  lengthy  inquiry  by  a  staff  of  clerks. 

I  was  reduced,  therefore,  to  seeking  interviews  and 
chatting  over  the  matter  generally,  so  as  to  form 
generalisations  which  I  could  subsequently  abandon  op 
modify  on  the  results  of  further  interviews. 

I  devoted  particular  attention  to  "messenger"'  em- 
jDloyments,  such  as  the  various  press  associations.  I 
looked  through  some  records  obtained  by  two  boys' 
clubs,  interviewed  some  large  manufacturers,  and  also 
talked  to  many  boys,  and  saw  very  many  employers  of 
"office  boys."  The  result  is  that  I  have  formed  general 
opinions,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  rest  upon  stasti- 
cal  inquiry,  and  when  I  try  to  rehearse  the  actual  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  are  founded  it  seems  painfully 
small  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  me,  however,  that  you  will 
probably  be  glad  to  hear  of  these  generalisations,  if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  with  popular 
opinion,  but  I  had  hoped  at  the  beginning  to  be  able 
to  offer  figures  as  a  basis,  and  this  cannot  now  be  done. 

(3)  From  the  economic  point  of  view  there  are  two 
distinct  varieties  of  boy  labour. 

(1)  The  first  is  to  be  found  in  various  services  {e.g., 
messenger  services)  and  in  some  kinds  of  manu- 
facture, which  are  of  a  definite  character,  and 
require  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  or  skill, 
which  is,  however,  below  that  ordinarily  de- 
mande'd  from  an  able-bodied  unskilled  man.  In 
short  there  is  a  demand  for  such  a  class  of 
labour  brought  about  in  the  main  by  the  division 
of  labour  in  modern  society ;  I  do  not  think 
that  this  labour  is  a  result  of  the  supply  ;  it 
is  more  the  result  of  economy  in  cost  of 
production,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  a 
direct  saving  to  the  community.  Nearly  all 
female  factory  labour  belongs  also  exclusively  to 
this  class,  and  is  to  a  degree  interchangeable 
with  boy  labour.  I  saw  an  example  of  this  at  a 
large  factory  for  turning  out  tinsmith's  and 
coppersmith's  work.  Here  boys  were  engaged  at 
stampings.  I  found  that  the  maximum  wage 
that  could  be  paid  in  order  to  render  the  work 
in  any  way  remunexative  to  the  employer  (and 
therefore  to  the  public)  was  12s.  weekly.  The 
employer  informed  me  in  answer  to  my  question 
that  he  had  formerly  employed  girls  to  do  the 
same  work.  This  illustrates  how  very  pernicious 
such  employment  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  boys.  They  are  employed,  in  fact,  as  boys  at 
a  definite  employment  where  the  remuneration 
offers  no  prospect  for  men,  and  economy  from 
the  consumer's  point  of  view  is  opposed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  boys.  So  that  here  is  a  case 
of  boys  actually  engaged  in  production  whose 
functions  are  as  limited  in  point  of  time  as  those 
of  drones  in  a  hive. 

(2)  There  are  certain  kinds  of  labour,  most  kinds 
in  fact  which  require  men,  and  boys  are  em- 
ployed incidentally  to  the  men's  labour,  and 
are  not  essential  to  it,  such  as  an  engineering 
shop,  merchant's  office,  and  here  the  "  inci- 
dentally "  employed  boys  supply  recruits  for  the 
men's  posts.  The  work  is  usually  indefinite  in 
character-,  and  the  more  definite  it  tends  to  be- 
come the  worse  the  future  of  the  boys.  The 
better  the  class  of  work  the  more  indefinite  is  the 
boy's  share,  and  in  the  higher  classes  we  find 
that  the  apprentice  so  far  from  being  useful  to 
the  employer  is  a  source  of  expense  and  anxiety, 
and  a  demand  for  a  premium  is  made. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  in  this  class  the  future  of  a 
boy  depends  on  a  numerical  ratio  between  the 
number  of  adults  employed  in  the  business  or 
trade  the  number  of  boys  taken  in,  and  the 
average  length  of  life  in  the  employment  of  the 


adult  emploj'ee,  and  it  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  ascertainable  by  an  actuary. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  (as  in  a  barrister's 
chambers)  the  employment  partakes  of  the 
character  of  both  of  these  classes,  but  this  is  only 
api^arently  so,  since  boys  could  really  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  any  really  considerable  in- 
crease in  cost  of  production.  A  source  from  which 
to  draw  barrister's  clerks  is  required,  and  the 
specific  functions  undertaken  by  the  boy  are  only 
created  by  the  clerk  over  him  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining his  (the  clerk's)  superiority  and  dignity. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  sharpness  of  the 
division  between  the  classes  is  shown  by  a  large 
association  for  the  supply  of  news  to  newspaiJers. 
In  this  institution  there  were  sixty  boys  engaged 
in  messenger  service  pure  and  simple,  and  there 
was  also  a  considerable  office  staff  with  its  own 
office  boys.  Now,  the  manager  finds  that  he  can- 
not promote  messenger  boys  to  the  office  dedt, 
they  are  hopelessly  incompetent  and  untrust- 
worthy. He  attributed  this  to  some  degree  to  the 
fact  (as  he  said)  that  he  had  a  better  class  of  boy 
in  the  office,  who  was  more  suitable  when  he 
arrived  at,  say,  18-20  years  of  age  for  office  work  ; 
but  on  cross-examining  him  I  found  that  there  was 
hardly  any  justification  for  this  reason  of  his.  The 
boys  in  each  department  seemed  to  come  from  the 
same  class  of  home,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
real  reason  was  that  the  messenger  work  produced  a 
definite  effect  on  the  boys,  as  will  the  continued  per- 
formance by  anyone  of  a  definite  function  which 
admits  of  no  improvement,  and  that  this  had  un- 
fitted them  for  other  and  more  adult  work.  I  in- 
quired what  became  of  the  boys  who  left  the  mes- 
senger department  on  becoming  too  old.  One 
manager  of  a  news  agency,  who  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  social  affairs,  replied  frankly  that  tlie 
prospects  were  very  bad,  and  in  the  .service  itself 
the  hope  of  promotion  was  nil.  Another  (who  is 
an  old  gentleman,  and  commenced  his  conversa- 
tion with  me  by  stating  that  he  "strongly  dis- 
approved of  educating  the  lower  classes  above  their 
station")  said  that  they  always  got  on  very  well,, 
but  on  being  pressed  for  more  particulars,  said  he 
had  no  details,  but  he  knew  that  several  went  into 
the  Army ! 

(4)  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  effect  of  Trade 
Union  rules  as  to  the  employment  of  boys.  I  was 
prejudiced  in  the  beginning  against  these  rules,  and 
found  tliat  managers  were  also  prejudicfed,  but  a 
curious  result  soon  appeared. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  boys  to  learn  an 
employment  of  a  skilled  kind  in  a  shorter  time  than 
was  possible  a  generation  ago.    This  is  partly  due 
to  the  division  of  labour  and  the  simplification  of  pro- 
cesses,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  increased 
"  sharpness."    Now,  if  an  employer  can  make  a  boy 
leam  to  use  a  lathe  before  he  is  17,  he  can  go  on  pay- 
ing him  at  the  rate  of  a  boy  for  some  "time,  whereas 
he  is  really  doing  the  work  of  a  man.    Directly  the 
boy  demands  the  wage  which  will  purchase  the  stan- 
dard of  comfort  of  a  man,    he    is    discharged,  and 
another  "  boy  "  brought  up  into  his  place.    This  state 
of  things  was  clearly  obsexvable  in  one  large  tin- 
smith's and  copper  and  brass  finisher's,  where  most 
of  the  lathe  work  was  done  by  lads   of  17   or  18. 
The  manager  of  this  establishment  was  a  very  in- 
genious person,  who  gave  himself  away  very  easily  in 
the  course  of  conversation.    He  admitted  that  he  had 
recently  been  refused  a  large  Government  contract  on 
account  of  conditions  of  employment  in  his  works ; 
and  he  admitted  that  most  of  his  lads  left  to  become 
"improvers"  elsewhere.      Nearly  all  his  men  were- 
"  non-Union."      One  of  the  partnersi  in  a  huge  busi- 
ness (perhaps  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world),, 
who  employ  between  five  and  six  tho-usand  men  and 
five  hundred  or  six  hundred  boys,  and  who  manufac- 
ture stationery  and  do  a  large  amount  of  printing,, 
bitterly  complained  of  the  Trade  Union  rules,  whicli 
limit  the  number  of  boys  employed.    He  said  that 
he  had  made  arrangements  with  the  Unions  that  he 
should  keep  up  one  shop  for  the  employment  of  non- 
Union  men  ;  and  in  this  shop  he  employed  many  more 
boys  in  proportion  to  the  men  employed  than  in  th^ 
Union  shops,  and  he  said  that  were  the  rules  not  sa 
strict  he  could  easily  employ  many  more  boys  in  the 
Union  shops.    Mr.  Douglas  Eyre  has  since  informel 
me  that  he  has  ascertained  from  boys  employed  by 
this  firm  that  large  numbers  of  boys  are  discharged 
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when  they  reach  18  or  19 — probahly  for  exactly  the 
same  reasons  as  in  the  case  of  the  'brass  finishers  men- 
tioned above.  I  have  no  first-hand  information  on 
this  point,  however.  This  firm  employs  40-50  boys 
in  the  distributing  branch  in  London,  and,  so  far  as 
these  boys  are  concerned,  the  chances  of  x>romotion 
seem  fairly  good.  A  number  are  given  their  articles 
of  apprenticeship  (probably  to  the  non-Union  shop), 
and  many  stay  on  in  the  warehouse  or  are  taken  on  in 
the  ofiioe.  Here  the  chances  seem  even  better,  as  I 
was  told  that  mos-fc  of  the  clerks  and  managers  had 
commenced  as  boys  in  the  office.  However,  for  this 
class  of  promotion  really  smart  boys  are  required,  and 
every  employer  whom  I  have  met  complains  that  the 
"  boy  with  anything  in  him"  is  a  rara  avis. 

In  ail  London  offices  the  smart  boy,  although  much 
desired  by  the  principals  of  the  firm,  is  not  liked  by 
clerks  and  subordinates.  They  fear  too  much  to  be 
supplanted,  and  my  own  office  has  lately  been  the 
soane  of  a  striking  instance  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

In  these  facts,  therefore,  we  see  the  difficulties  met 
with  by  the  boy  who  commences  his  career  in  the 
second  kind  of  boy  labour  described  in  paragraph  3. 
These  difficulties  are  checked  by  Trade  Union  rules, 
forbidding  the  practice  of  a  trade  without  apprentice- 
ship, and  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices,  and 
by  conccientio'usness  of  employers. 

(5)  The  economic  factor  having  been  broadly  set 
out  above,  I  now  turn  to  the  most  serious  cause  of 
the  evils  with  which  your  enquiry  deals,  i.e.,  the 
Parents. 

A  boy  starts  his  career  in  any  particular  employ- 
ment, not  because  his  capacity  fits  him  for  it,  but 
l}ecause  his  parents  place  him  there.  In  some  cases 
the  choice  is  due  to  poverty,  bat  far  more  often  to 
indifEerence. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  describes  the  curve  indicating  the 
risti  and  fall  in  comfcrt  in  the  life  history  of  the  iin- 
-skilled  labourer  with  children.  The  most  acute  stage 
of  poverty  is  reached  when  ho  has  several  children, 
and  before  they  are  old  enough  to  bring  in  anything 
to  the  family  income.  Directly  one  of  them  can 
obtain  employment  he  is  hurried  out  to  do  so  in  order 
that  the  long-sustained  pressure  may  be  relieved,  and 
so  long  as  he  earns  something  reasonable,  the  actual 
employment  isi  not  much  considered.  But  there  are 
many  families  where  the  pressure  is  not  acute.  Cus- 
tom in  the  class  of  life,  however,  dictates  that  the 
-boy  shall  get  to  work  directly  he  leaves  school — ^he 
musit  not  "hang  about  doing  nothing."  Wages  are 
not  a'bsolutely  necessary,  but  are  highly  desirable, 
^nd  so  the  parent  with  a  peculiar  and  very  exasperat- 
ing stupidity  puts  the  boy  into  the  first  employment 
obtainable  with  a  vague  idea  that  something  better 
will  turn  up  some  day.  I  interviewed  the  secretary 
of  the  employment  bureau  of  a  large  polytechnic,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  lower  middle  class,  combined  with  an  im- 
penetrable indifference  or  hostility  to  the  value  of 
technical  education.  There  are  many  boys  who  have 
done  really  well  at  school,  and  are  well  fitted  for  better 
posts  and  for  a  further  and  scientific  course  of  educa- 
tion, who  are  put  into  ordinary  8s.  a  week  jobs  because 
parents  will  not  consider  carefully  the  future  offered 
to  their  sons,  and  will  not  make  them  "  take  out  even- 
ing classes." 

Thisi  is  seldom  the  case,  however,  where  a  father 
•desires  a  boy  to  follow  in  the  same  trade  at  which 
"he  himself  is  working,  no  matter  what  the  employ- 
ment. This  is  to  be  noted  in  such  employments  as 
railway  service,  where  the  sions  of  miany  men  are 
taken  on.  A  father  usxially  knows  his  own'  trade 
"fcest. 


(6)  I  have  now  to  deal  briefly  with  employments  of 
the  first  class,  mentioned  in  paragraph  3,  in  which 
boj-s  are  engaged  as  boys,  and  are  not  required  as 
men.  I  think  I  can  make  my  meaning  clear  by  stating 
that  the  conditions  of  affairs  would  be  ideal  if  only 
the  boys  would  not  grow  up. 

The  question  is  a  difficulty  of  economics  so  far  as 
manufactures  are  concerned,  because  if  boys  are  for- 
bidden to  supply  this  demand  for  cheap,  unskilled 
labour,  the  ccst  of  pi-oduction  will  be  increased  and 
oomjDetition  from  abroad  will  at  once  occur.  At  pre- 
sent the  demand  for  such  labour  is  largely  supplied 
by  the  emjiloyment  of  women,  the  current  rate  of 
whose  wages  it  is  beyond  practical  politics  to  increase, 
but  the  occurreiice  of  such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  paragraph  3  (stampings),  is  very  ominous,  and 
having  regard  to  the  supply  of  female  labour  I  cannot 
imagine  that  serious  injury  would  be  done  to  manu- 
facturers or  to  the  community  by  prohibitive  legisla- 
tion. 

But  there  are  certain  employments  in  which  the 
economic  difficulty  is  not  met,  because  competition  is 
imjDossible.  I  refer  to  such  as  messenger  services, 
vanboys,  etc.  An  absolute  prohibition  would,  per- 
haps, cause  temporary  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  the 
messenger  service  the  spread  of  telephonic  systems 
and  rapid  mechanical  delivery  are  practical  and 
living  possibilities,  and  would  soon  give  the  necessary 
relief.  In  the  case  of  the  van-boys,  a  very  slight  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  delivery  would  enable  men  to 
be  emjjloyed  in  their  place. 

In  short,  I  consider  that  the  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  found  by  analysing  employments  into 
the  two  classes  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  employment  of  the  first  kind.  There 
must,  of  course,  always  be  a  supply  of  adult,  un- 
skilled labourers,  but  this  class  should  result  from  the 
gradual  filtering  process  going  on  throughout  the 
population,  instead  of  being  largely  the  result  of  the 
peculiar  system  of  boy  labour  by  which  boys  are 
chosen  for  this  lot,  irrespective  of  their  initial 
capacity,  and  before  it  has  been  tested.  And  I  think 
that  if  this  were  done  we  should  always  know  that 
an  unskilled  labourer  was  the  refuse  from  the  filtering 
process  and  had  no  particular  claim  to  sympathy. 

The  actual  pecuniary  value  of  the  labour  of  boj's  in 
ithis  class  where  they  fulfil  definite  functions  should 
be  ascertainable  on  an  actuarial  baisis.  If  unskills  1 
adult  labourers  were  employed  in  their  places,  the  in- 
creased cost  to  production  and  transit  should  be  incon- 
siderable. The  demand  for  such  labourers  to  fill  the 
gap  would  absorb  the  unemployed  and  form  a  refuge 
in  the  future  for  such  as  might  be  incompetent  for 
better  work.  A  further  expense  would  be  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  boys  so  displaced,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  genuine  apprentice  or  learner,  even  though  he  be 
paid  a  living  wage  for  his  services  :  part  of  the  burden 
must  be  borne  by  the  shoulders  of  the  parent,  and  part 
by  the  educational  departments  of  the  State. 

The  views  I  hold  have  been  arrived  at  by  some  ex- 
perience of  the  boys  themselves.  By  conversations 
with  several  employers  and  by  reading  works  and 
Local  Government  Board  and  Board  of  Trade  reports 
on  questions  of  this  kind,  I  received  much  assietarce 
from  Mr.  G.  Croydon  Marks,  M.P.,  of  Marks  and 
Clark,  Chancery  Lane,  a  most  important  firm  of  patent 
agents,  with  a  large  engineering  connection.  He  was 
good  enough  to  call  in  one  by  one  his  office  boys  and 
cross-examined  them  at  great  length  for  my  benefit. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  question  of  boy  labour 
is  one  which  is  really  better  dealt  with  from  the  point 
of  view  of  vague  experience  than  from  statistics. 

CoiTETNET  Terrell. 

New  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 


The  Toynbee  Enqttieers'  Club. 


The  Toynbee  Enquirers'  Club  publishedi  in  June, 
1905,  a  short  report  of  an  inquiry  they  had  conducted 
into  "The  Boy  in  Industry."  They  found  that  a  very 
large  number  of  parents  ^are  ignorant  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  different  occupations.  The  choice  of  oc- 
cupation is  influenced  by  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
the  locality.    "  Thus  the  boys  tend  always  to  follow 


their  older  campanions  into  the  same  factory  or  yard, 
or  at  any  rate  into  the  same  kind  of  occupation  ;  and 
where  the  prevailing  trades  are  of  a  poor  grade,  where 
riverside  labour  is  the  rule,  where  work  for  some  big 
contractor  as  a  carman  or  labourer  is  most  easily  got, 
the  boys  will  generally  follow  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance,   ....    and  in  this  way  the  evils  of  poor 
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•class  labour  seem  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  poorest 
•  classes  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  individual 
boy." 

They  notice  the  very  limited  preference  for  any 
•special  occupation  shown  by  most  boys,  and  that  im- 
mediate high  earnings  are  the  most  usual  attraction. 

"  There  is  gensrally  considerable  coiupetition  to  get 
■  boys  into  certain  well-established  and  well-conducted 
works,  such  as  thoise  of  a  big  railway,  Government  em- 
ployment, and  some  lai'ge  firms."  They  point  out  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  into  these  unless  tlie  father  or 
■some  relation  is  already  an  employee,  but  that  on  the 
-other  hand  the  father's  knowledge  of  his  own  trade 
sometimes  determines  him  to  send  his  boy  to  "  any- 
thing else  rather  than  into  it." 

la  dealing  with  the  apprenticeship  question  they 
rsay,  "  The  chianges  in  methods  of  manufacture  are 
rapid,  .and  no  process  now  requiring  great  skill  ana 
■practice  of  hand  is  safe  from  the  invasion  of  machinery. 
The  boy  who  has  been  apprenticed  to  a  special  trade 
-with  special  hand  processes,  sometimes  is,  an'd  always 
-runs  the  risk  of  being,  left  in  possession  of  a  useless 
and  dead  trade,  with  possibly  less  power  of  turning  to 
-other  occupations  than  is  shown  by  the  youth  who  has 
'not  been  tied  down  to  a  specialised  process." 

"  The  employers  of  all  kinds  want  to  get  hold  of 

more  boys  of  a  high  grade  of  intelligence  

and  are  willing  to  train  these  in  their  works." 

As  to  the  variations  of  the  amount  of  boy  labour  used, 
they  say  that  the  "  possibility  of  displacing  men  by 

"boys  tends  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  machinery, 
and  the  result  is  a  tendency  for  the  value'  of  boy 
labour  to  increase  relatively  to  that  of  men.  This 
tendency  has  been  to  a  great  extent  checked  by  the 
action  of  the  trades  unions  ;  but  this  check  is  at  times 
more  than  balanced  by  the  operation  of  accidental 

■oauses.  Thus  the  South  African  War  sent  up  the 
wages  of  boys'  work,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  men  ; 
and  the  recent  increased  stringency  of  police  regula- 
tions necessitating  the  more  general  employment  of 

?boys  on  carriers'  vans  and  carts  which  the  drivers  are 


obliged  to  leave  from  time  to  time  led  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  van  boys." 

A.s  to  the  wages  of  boys,  they  say  that  within  a  very 
short  time  of  leaving  school  they  can  earn  from  7s.  to 
10s.  weekly,  whereas  if  they  continue  in  the  same  oc- 
cupations as  men,  their  wages  Avill  be  relatively  small. 
This  is  undoubtedly  bad  both  for  the  boys  and  for  the 
men.  Just  as,  in  the  early  days  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem, the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  children  were 
sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  manufacture,  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  boys  are 
now  being  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  industry  and 
commerce.  Ortainly,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  at  thtf 
present  day  is  the  high  demand  for  boys'  labour  of  a 
general  kind  (the  consequences  of  which  are  apt  to 
demoralise  the  boy),  coupled  with  a  low  demand  for 
men's  labour  of  the  same  trade  (v^^ith  consequences 
equally  demoralising  to  the  men)." 

As  to  economic  conditions  in  London  they  say,  "  The 
four  greatest  industries  are  the  building  trade,  trans- 
port and  conveyance,  food  and  drink  preparation,  and 
general  labour,  and  that  these  occupy  half  a  million 
Ixjndon  workers.  These  are  always  poorly  paid,  not 
stimulating  to  the  intelligence,  and  uncertain  and  in- 
secure as  to  futtire  prospects." 

These  occupations  seem  inevitable,  and  it  is  only 
possible  to  improve  the  conditions  obtaining  within 
them.  "  This  is  likely  to  be  brought  about  chiefly  by 
the  better  education  and  higher  demands  of  the 
workers  themselves.  But  it  can  be  hastened,  cer- 
tainly, by  lessening  the  easy  supply  of  labour  to  those 
trades  in  which  the  conditions  and  prospects  are 
worst,  and  to  those  employers  whose  workers  have  the 

lowest  payments  and  the  worst  work  

In  some  poor  districts  there  is  a  conspiracy  of  the 
v/hole  environment  to  place  the  boys  and  girls  at  the 

mercy  of  bad  occujjations  There  is  at 

least  as  great  a  need  for  bureaux  of  information  for 
the  boys  in  each  poor  neighbourhood  as  for  labour 
bureaux  for  the  men." 


Memorandum  by  Me.  E.  WHEELER,  Boi 

The  Bureau  has  been  in  existence  several  years. 

^Some  y©ai"s  ago  the  applications  coming  in  to  us  from 
employers  for  boys  were  considerable ;  during  the  last 
year  or  two  these  have  diminished.    We  used  to  piace 

.  about  120  boys  every  year  in  situations  ;  this  has  now 
dropped  to  100,  and  will  probably  fail  to  reach  that 
total  this  year. 

At  the  outset  a  charge  of  Is.  was  made  both  on  the 

-  employer  and  on  the  boy.  The  poverty  of  the  district 
has  compelled  us,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  to 
forego  the  boy's  shilling.  The  money  thus  accumu- 
lated just  covered  office  expenses,  and  any  surplus  was 
used  to  purchase  boots  or  clothes  for  needy  boys.  We 

■  continue  to  ask  for  the  fee  from  the  employer. 

Our  method  of  obtaining  jobs  has  been  to  reply  to 
the  advertisements  in  the  "Daily  Chronicle."  This 
used  to  put  us  in  touch  with  many  employers,  but  we 
have  now  discontinued  it,  as  the  response  during  the 
last  year  or  two  has  been  very  slight. 

Lately  I  have  visited  many  of  the  employers  of  boy 
labour  in  the  district,  especially  Silvertown,  Plaistow, 
'Canning  Town,  Stratford,  and  parts  of  Hackney  and 
Bow.  The  answer  of  many  employers  to  my  question, 
"  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  boys  ?  "  has  been 
very  frequently  "None  whatever."  A  card — "Boy 
wanted  " — placed  in  the  doorway  or  at  the  end  of  the 
lane  in  which  the  works  are  situate  has  generally  been 

■  enough  to  bring  any  number  of  applicants. 

There  is  also  the  fact  to  be  noted  that  many  work- 
men have  themselves  boys  "coming  on,"  and  they 
speak  themselves  for  them  to  the  master  when  the  boy 
is  leaving  school.  Such  is  a  natural  process,  and  one 
which  employers  prefer  to  interviewing  casual  appli- 
cants.   The  chief  firm  in  the  neighbourhood  which  has 

■sent  to  us  with  any  regularity  for  boys  has  been  Messrs. 
Jenson  and  Nicholson,  varnish  manufacturers,  of 
Stratford.  The  work  they  offer  tries  many  boys 
severely,  and  many  give  it  up  after  a  few  weeks. 

The  employers  who  chiefly  send  to  us  are  city  men. 
We  have  sent  many  boys  as  messengers  to  Messrs. 
Stubbs,  Gresham  Street ;  we  send  regularly  boys  to 
Mark  Lane  Railway  Station  bookstall  ;  to  several  city 

-warehouses  and  restaurants;  to  publishing  firms;  tea 
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typewriter  company,  and  to  an  analytical  chemist ;  to 
milkmen  ;  som.etimes  we  place  a  boy  as  houseboy.  But 
in  all  these  the  field  has  grown  more  limited  of  late.  A 
tea  merchant  in  Eastcheap  told  me,  in  this  connexion, 
only  a  few  montlis  ago,  that  he  was  relying  much  less 
on  boy  labour  than  formerly.  He  found,  so  far  as  tea 
packing  was  concerned,  girls  easily  surpassed  boys  in 
neatness  of  work  and  efficiency.  I  get  a  similar  answer 
from  Messrs.  Curwen,  in  Plaistow  :  "  Boys  want  look- 
ing after ;  as  soon  as  a  job  is  over  they  start  romping 
round  the  place;  a  girl  will  sit  still  until  the  next 
job." 

Our  present  situation  is,  therefore,  that  we  have 
many  applicants  and  very  few  jobs  to  offer  them.  We 
do  practically  nothing  by  way  of  apprenticeship. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  many  of  our  boys  are 
either  "impossibles"  or  "undesirables."  They  have 
no  boots,  no  clothes,  no  physique;  their  powers  of 
attention  and  of  thinking  are  often  very  small  :  they 
do  not  want  to  learn  a  trade  so  muchras  to  earn  money ; 
while  their  home  training  is  often  of  the  rudest  and 
slightest  kind.  For  many  of  these  boys  the  city  is 
impossible;  if  we  sent  one  such  boy  to  an  employer 
the  latter  would  at  once  conclude  we  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  wanted,  and  he  would  probablj'  never 
send  to  us  again. 

There  is  also  a  further  fact.  A  boy  of  14,  who  is 
glad  and  willing  to  earn  6s.  to  8s.  a  week,  does  not 
constitute  a  very  difficult  problem,  especially  if  he  is 
bright  and  smart  generally ;  but  let  the  same  lad  turn 
up  at  16  or  18,  with  a  record  of  several  jobs  behind 
him,  and  with  the  sole  uniting  link  among  them  all 
that  they  have  all  meant  wages  to  him,  in  ntore  or  less 
degree,  and  there  is  a  problem  of  great  difficulty.  He 
now  wants  more  money,  say,  12s.  to  16s.  a  week,  or 
more.  He  probably  would  not  deign  to  think  of  a  job 
under  12s.  ;  it  may  be  quite  rightly.  But  his  previous 
jobs  have  taught  him  little  ;  he  has  no  trade,  no  special 
knowledge  or  aptitude  ;  and  at  20  or  more  he  becomes 
a  castial,  able  "to  turn  his  hand  to  anything,"  and 
ready  for  emigration,  dock  labour,  or  anj-thing  which 
comes  along.  For  boys  of  16  to  18  a  Bureau  like  ours 
can  do  little  or  nothing.    If  the  age  ol  leaving  school 
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were  16  instead  of  14,  and  if,  dtiring  the  last  two  years 
every  lad  wecre  compelled  to  undergo  some  form  of 
industrial  training,  many  difficult  problems  would  be 
on  the  way  to  solution. 

The  chief  reason  at  present  for  the  existence  of  our 
Bureau  is  that  it  helps  in  some  meiasure  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  unemplo}-ment.  Where  the  man  is  out  of 
work,  even  5s.  a  week  from  a  boy  of  14,  when  it  is 
regularly  brought  home  and  put  into  the  family 
exchequer,  is  acceptable.  It  will  do  something,  at  any 
rate,  towards  paying  the  r>enit,  and  it  is  with  such  a 
motive  that  many  of  tlie  parents  in  the  neighbourhood 
send  their  boys  to  us.  The  other  motive  which  operates 
is  that  loafing  in  the  streets,  with  nothing  definite  to 
do,  is  dangerous,  and  hence  boys  come  to  us,  or  are 
sent,  in  order  that  we  may  find  tliem  a  job. 

The  Bureau,  during  the  past  year,  has  also  served 
another  purpose.  Occasionally  the  parent  finds  that 
his  boy  is  unmanageable  ;  he  will  not  keep  his  places  ; 
he  shifts  from  one  to  another,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  so  far  as  method,  discipline,  and  the 
keeping  of  time  is  concerned,  the  boy  is  a  wreck.  Tire 


father  threatens  to  turn  him  out,  and  then  comes  to  see- 
us.    Or  a  boy  has  a  conviction  against  him,  and  finds-- 
this  a  difficult  barrier  to  overcome.    In  this  field  the 
Bureau  has  met  with  var>-ing  success.    One  boy  who- 
so came  under  our  supervision  is  now  in  the  Army  ; 
another  boy,  whom  we  tried  to  get  ready  for  the  Navy, 
and  was  within  two  days  of  being  qualified,  gave  us  the 
slip,  and  is  at  present,  for  all  we  know,  a  tramp  on  the 
road  ;  <a.  third  boy,  aged  16,  has  so  far  turned  out  well. 
His  father  was  drunken  and  had  turned  him  out 
because  he  (the  boy)  was  out  of  work|  and  for  nine 
months  the  boy  lived  in  a  lodging-house,  and  got  his 
living  by  picking  rags  and  bones  oflf  a  rubbish  tip  and 
selling  them.    "VVe  gave  him  a  month's  free  lodging  at 
the  "Wave"  (Custom  House),  rigged  him  out  in  a 
shirt  and  decent  clothes,  and  one  of  our  residents- 
drilled  him  every  morning  for  a  month.    He  is  now  in 
a  restaurant  in  the  city;  his  employer  speaks  well  of 
him,  and  the  bov  calls  here  every  Saturday  to  pay- 
money  into  our  Pennj-  Bank'. 

E.  W. 


BOY  LABOUR  ENQUIRY,  B^ 

A  small  inquiry  among  a  few  firms  in  Poplar  and 
Greenwich  had  for  its  object  the  answering  of  two 
questions. 

1.  What  is  the  proportion  of  boys  to  men  in  any 
given  industry? 

2.  Wliat  should  be  the  methods  of  training  lads 
for  industry? 

1.  Under  the  first  question  lay  the  stocE  hypothesis 
of  the  "blind  alley  trade."  It  was  felt  that  many 
tirades  employed  lads  at  mechanical  operations  from 
14  to  18  or  from  14  to  20  and  then  dispensed  with 
their  seiwices,  leaving  them  not  only  untrained  but 
>  blunted  in  wit  and  energy,  stranded  upon  the  labour 
market. 

The  inquiry  ranged  over  the  engineering,  shipbuild- 
ing and  carrying  trades,  but  so  limited  a  number  of 
each  was  taken  that  no  conclusion  whatever  can  from 
the  evidence  at  hand  be  arrived  at  on  the  statistical 
point  as  to  whether  such  and  such  an  industry  can 
absorb  its  embryonic  workers  in  due  course.  One  can 
only  say  in  general  terms  what  is  obvious  and  trite, 
viz.,  that  the  further  hypothesis,  beyond  the  blind 
alley  trade  hypothesis,  that  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  enter  such  blind  alley  trades  the  margin  of  lads 
over  those  whom  the  industry  can  permanently  absorb 
should 

(1)  be  prevented  entering  such  trades, 

(2)  be  trained  to  enter  "skilled"  trades, 
contains  a  numher  of  fallacies. 

First  of  all,  the  alternative  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  industry  is  that  men  should  be  employed  in 
the  place  of  this  marginal  number  of  lads.  But  two 
things  follow  :  one  relating  to  the  industry,  the  other 
tO'  the  man.  The  industry  must  proportionately  in- 
crease its  cost  of  production  and  lessen  its  efficiency 
(the  man  is  measurably  less  efiicient,  as  well  as  more 
expensive,  than  the  boy?)  The  man  must  come  to 
this  mechanical  process  work  either  from  some  more 
skilled  post  where  he  shall  have  learned  to  use  brain 
and  hand.  In  this  case  you  disappoint  the  future 
promise  that  his  "  skilled  "  training  has  given  him. 
Or  he  comes  to  it  as  a  continuation  of  his  former  work, 
in  which  case  you  merely  stereotype  the  deadening 
effect  upon  his  character.  What  this  suggestion  prac- 
tically amounts  to  is  to  make  permanent  for  each  in- 
dividual in  a  particular  industry  -the  doing  of  a  par- 
ticular mechanical  operation.  It  ds  probably  better 
for  him  to  be  turned  out  at  20  to  seek  some  other 
mechanical  work  of  a  slightly  different  kind.  But,  to 
return  to  the  hypothesis  and  the  suggestions  it  im- 
plies. When  you  have  prevented  lads  entering  "  blind 
alley"  trades,  or,  in  other  words,  when  you  have 
reorganised  the  "blind  alley"  trades  so  that  they  are 
no  longer  "  blind  alley,"  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
lads? 

To  teach  them  "  skilled  "  trades — a  vague  expres- 
sion for  making  them  engineers,  carpenters,  or 
"  artisans  "  of  some  kind — ^will  not  help  matters,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  these  trades  lack 
men  ;  nor  ia  there  evidence  that  in  any  particular  in- 
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dustry  there  is  lack  of  a  supply  of  workers  fitted  to- 
do  that  particular  work.      And  therefore  industrial 
training,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  although  by  in-- 
creasing   efficiency   will   doubtless  in   the   long  run. 
increase  output,  and  so  production,  is  yet  no  direct 
solution  for  unemployment,  and  is,  as  usually  put- 
forth,  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  question.  Another 
answer  to  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  boys?"  is- 
"  Keep  them  at  school.''   Until,  however,  some  entirely 
different  system  of  scliool  education  is  devised  this 
plan  would  be  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the  nation, 
and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  would  merely  unfit 
the  youth  for  industry  and  for  aught  else,  as  "  higher 
education"  does,  e.g.,  in  Paris.  ' 

The  blind  alley  trade,  again,  may  be  considered 
thus  in  conjunction  with  the  proposals  for  technical 
education.  It  is  proposed,  that  is  to  say,  to  withdraw 
a  certain  number  of  lads  from  these  process  trades 
-and  to  fit  them  for  more  "  skilled "  trades  through 
technical  education. 

This  will  mean  that  the  "skilled"  trades  will  be- 
overstocked  from  below.  Tlie  older  men  -will  there- 
fore be  thrown  out  at  an.  increasingly  early  age. 

If  the  lads  had  entered  the  'blind  alley  they  would 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  at,  say,  18  or  20.  Is- 
it  a  greater  evil  for  the  community  to  have  its  citizens 
out  of  work  at  18  or  at  40?  At  40  there  is  a  young- 
family,  and  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  than  at  18 
in  learning  some  new  occupation  under  (possibly)  State- 
supervision.  At  18  or  20  there  is  no  home  to  break 
up,  and,  in  spite  of  what  is  said,  and  -to  an  extent 
said  truly,  of  the  blunting  effect  of  process  work,  at 
18  or  20  it  is  possible  to  learn  a  new  trade. 

For  instance,  a  layer-on,  earning  20s.,  vt'as  dis- 
charged at  19.  Since  his  school  days  machine  printing 
had  expanded.  At  19,  therefore,  he  became  appren- 
ticed for  seven  years  to  machine-minding.  He  imme 
diately  dropped  10s.  a  week  in  Avages  ;  he  was,  more- 
over, a  married  man. 

At  25  he  came  out  of  his  time.  He  is  now  earning 
39s.  a  week  ;  and  no  one  would  imagine  that  he  had 
ever  done  "deadening  proc-sss  "  work. 

It  is  clear  that  the  market  demands,  andJ. 
especially  the  London  market,  enormous  supplies  of 
process  labour,  and  that  it  will  always  demand  it. 
No  artificial  restrictions  of  the  supply  of  labour  are 
practicable,  except  in  cases  where  the  work  is  clearly 
injurious  to  character  or  health.  In  such  oases,  pos- 
sibl.y  evening  schools  might,  if  contemporaneous  and 
compulsory,  be  a  counteracting  force,  and  in  some- 
firms,  perhaps  in  all  industry  run  by  the  State  in 
any  form,  arrangements  like  those  in  Messrs.  Fels' 
soap  works  in  Philadelphia  might  be  introduced. 

Messrs.  Fels  consider  that  it  is  an  injury  to  20 
■boys  between  14  and  18  to  employ  them  continuously 
at  taking  off  lengths  of  soap  from  a  machine  and  put- 
ting the  lengths  into  another  machine.  They  there- 
fore employ  24  lads  instead  of  20  ;  and  they  add  to 
their  plant  a  small  engineering  shop.  In  this  en- 
gineering shop  tliere  is  always  a  quarter  of  the  soap- 
lifting  boys,  so  that  each  boy  spends  three  weeks  of 
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the  month  in  the  soap  room  and  one  week  in  the 
engineering  shop. 

On  the  second  subject  of  our  enquiry,  although  the 
evidence  we  gathered  is  equally  limited,  as  it  does 
not  refer  to  statistics,  but  only  to  opinions,  it  is 
more  manageable.  The  second  subject  referred  to  the 
training  of  "apprentices."  The  term  apprentice  is 
used  untechnically  to  mean  a  learner  of  a  trade,  aud 
is  here  used  interchangeably  with  "learner."  From 
an  employer's  jioint  of  view,  the  apprentice's  training 
is  internal  and  external  to  the  works. 

The  external  training  lies  in  the  liome,  the  general 
surroundings,  the  school,  and  the  technical  school. 

It  is  found  that  the  home  has  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  industrial  side  of  the  lad.  First  of  all,  most 
trades  (apparently)  are  hereditary;  both  "skilled" 
and  "  un'skilled  "  apprentices  in  railway  works,  in  en- 
gineering works,  employes  in  docks,  tend  largely  to 
be  the  sons  of  employes,  for  apart  from  other  rea- 
aoiis,  the  taking  of  an  employe's  son  not  only  gives 
the  firm  a  guarantee  of  the  lad's  character,  but  gives 
a  hold  over  both  father  and  son.  Casual  labour  trades 
also,  as,  e.g.,  bullet-making,  in  Woolwich,  tend  to 
become  hereditary. 

Not  only  are  trades  directly  hereditary,  but  the  son 
of  a  casual  labourer  whose  family  keeps  irregular 
hours  and  eats  irregular  food,  and  lives  in  irregular 
houses,  will  tend  to  drift  from  one  firm  to  another ; 
while  the  son  of  a  regular  worker  localised  in  one 
spot  will  tend  both  to  be  regular  at  work  and  to  keep 
his  job,  and  to  be  spurred  on  by  the  ambition  of  his 
mother  or  elder  sisters.  The  quality  of  ambition 
indeed  is  a  good  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  home 
upon  industry.  The  employer  whose  business  re- 
quires ambitious  workmen  is  often  apt  to  look  for 
them  either  acr"oss  the  Tweed,  or,  at  all  events,  out 
of  Poplar.  Ambition,  in  the  opinion  of  several  em- 
ployers, is  a  quality  lacldng  largely  in  the  London 
and  entirely  in  the  Poplar  lad. 

The  home  is,  of  course,  but  a  section  of  the  general 
surroundings.  If  these  can  be  improved,  more  air 
and  exercise,  above  all,  more  healthy  interest  in 
leisure  hours  provided,  the  reaction  upon  industry 
will  be  seen.  And,  therefore,  some  employers  run 
clubs  and.  such  things  for  the  general  stimulating  of 
leisure,  and  some  few  (a  very  few)  believe  from  this 
point  of  view  in  the  public  improvement  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Such  breadth  of  view,  rare  in  Eng- 
land, however,  is  less  rare  in  America,  where  various 
movements  to  give  meaning  to  leisure,  that  is  to  say, 
interest  in  life,  are  organised  by  the  capitalist  classes. 
But  here  we  run  into  the  question  of  the  school.  There 
seems  among  employers  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  primary  school  as  a  training  ground  for  industrial 
life  but  no  suggestions  for  a  remedy.  Indeed,  such 
suggestions  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  employers 
any  more  than  from  workmen.  Perhaps  the  sugges- 
tions of  Prof.  Geddes  for  the  enlargement  of  the  school 
to  include  all  kinds  of  outdoor  work  in  parks,  from 
botanising  up  to  landscape  gardening  and  engineering 
of  an  easy  kind,  will  not  be  considered  unduly  wild  by 
later  generations.  For,  could  the  mind  during  the 
school  age  be  trained  in  this  and  other  interesting, 
more  natural,  and  oixtdoor  ways  to  interest  inself  in 
constructive  work,  there  would  be  less  listlessness 
among  the  youth  of  our  cities,  and  a  consequent 
greater  intelligence  to  apply  to  industry.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  far  more  the  quality  of  education  that  needs 
alteration  by  some  such  method  as  this  than  the  en- 
largement of  its  quantity  by  an  extra  two  years  at 
school.  To  keep  the  lad  who  is  to  be  an  ordinary 
workman  at  school  until  sixteen  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  employers.,  the  notion  of  a  dreamer  who  "sits  at 
a  desk  all  day  and  wants  to  do  good,"  or  is  detri- 
mental to  industry  since  the  lad  is  le^ss  teachable  at 
16,  having  had  the  un-discipline  of  home  for  two  criti- 
cal years  of  his  life;  or  shortens  unduly  the  already 
short  time  of  his  learning  years  ;  or  unfits  him,  through 
the  acquisition  of  irrelevant  knowledge  and  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  "  side,"  for  the  discipline  of  the  shop. 
It  IS  no  detriment,  many  employers  affirm,  to  a  kd 
to  run  errands  and  "  fetch  the  tea  "  during  part  of  his 
time  for  the  first  two  years,  but,  on  the  contrary  it  is 
an  advantage  to  slowly  break  him  in.  The  aiialo'^y 
is  largely  that  of  a  public  school.  A  lad  is  too  okl 
at  sixteen  to  "get  into"  the  ways  of  Eton  or  HaiTow. 
And,  moreover,  every  system  of  education  should  be 
modelled  not  on  an  abstract  ideal,  but  on  a  compromise 
between  some  abstract  ideal  and  the  actual  needs  of 


the  State.  To  unfit  citizens  for  the  actual  needs  of 
the  State  in  obedience  to  an  abstract  ideal  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  employers,  the  special  work  of  the 
Progressive  Party  on  the  London  County  Council.  All 
this  applies  to  the  education  of  the  ordinary  workman 
who  forms  the  vast  majority  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 
So  far  as  the  system  of  London  County  Council 
scholarships,  or  any  other,  merely  selects  a  few  of  the 
brighter  boys  of  the  working  class,  and  by  continuing 
their  schooling  in  a  technical  or  semi-technical  manner 
until  16  or  beyond,  there  is  an  advantage  gained  by  the 
community.  For  such  iacis  are  not  being  educated  as 
ordinary  workmen,  but  as  overseers  and  manageiii; 
as  the  officers  or  petty  officers  of  indu.stry.  It  is  only 
when  a  system  of  schooling  creates,  as  it  easily  does, 
an  over-supply  of  these  lads  that  it  is  both  cruel  to  the 
lad  and  detrimental  to  the  industry  of  the  community. 
The  technical  school  for  the  ordinary  working  lad  can 
be  best  considered  under  internal  instruction;  that 
is,  instruction  mside  the  works.  Is  he  best  trained 
inside  the  works  altogether,  or  is  this  inside  training 
to  be  supplemented  by  outside  technical  trainina? 

Tlie  heads  of  engineering  firms  differ  on  these  points. 
Some  think  that  the  lad  can  learn  all  he  wants  in  the 
shop ;  that  apart  from  the  lad  the  work  of  the  shop  is 
interfered  with  by  the  lad  leaving  a  job  on  which  men 
are  working  overtime  to  go  to  school.  But  this  objec- 
tion logically  pursued  would  obviously  apply  to  regu- 
lations re  ovei-time,  and  can,  therefore,  s^carcely  bo 
serious.  Others  think  that  a  lad  is  not  physically  fit 
for  evening  school  after  a  long  day. 

These  opinions  are  roughly  shared  by,  e.g.,  some 
heads  of  printing  fii-ms  and  ethers.  Another 
objection  from  a  large  firm  of  a  very  specialised  indus- 
try is  that  the  technical  school  is  too  broad  to  be  of 
use;  the  work  is  so  specialised,  and  the  skill  takes  so 
long  to  acquire,  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  from  em- 
ployes inside  the  firm.  A  large  section  of  employers, 
engineers,  printers,  and  others,  take  an  altogether 
different  view. 

In  the  first  place,  they  deny  that  you  can  discover 
who  is  to  be  the  ordinary  workman  and  who  the  over- 
seer; aud  that  on  this  ground  alone  a  technical  school 
is  ._of  use.  And  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  workman 
alone  they  consider  that  the  technical  school,  both 
generally  and  specially,  has  a  favouralile  reaction  upon 
the  lad's  work. 

Generally,  it  improves  his  character  by  suggesting 
broader  notions  of  life  and  possibly  some  ambition;  it 
sharpens  or  broadens  his  mind  by  showing  him  the 
theoretic  principles  upon  which  his  practical  work  in 
the  shop  must  be  based.  He  thus  no  longer  works 
blindly.  And  in  some  cases — these  are  rare — the  heads 
of  the  firm  are  in  eager  look-out  for  new  ideas ;  and 
some  of  these  new  ideas  come  through  the  apprentice 
at  the  tcichnical  school. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  thorough  and  successful  firms 
seem  to  be  those  that  either  encourage  by  prizes  and 
so  on  some  extra-works  education  or  actually  compel 
it  by  arranging  for  the  apprentice  to  have  time  off  for 
school,  and  counting  school  attendance  and  advance  as 
work. 

Technical  instruction,  then,  outside  the  works  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  instruction  inside  the  works. 
It  is  never  easy  for  an  employer  to  look  upon  his  works 
partially  as  a  training  ground  for  his  workmen.  But 
there  are  many  employers  of  broad  enough  vision  to 
take  this  view.  These  employers  apply  psychology  to 
business  with  thoroughness.  They  consider  the  actual 
instruction  of  lads ;  their  encouragement  as  lads ;  their 
encouragement  in  the  future  as  men. 

"  The  necessity  of  training  was  never  greater  tlian 
at  the  present  time  on  account  of  severe  competition. '^ 
"  The  great  necessity  is  careful  and  regular  workshop 
training." 

In  some  works  where  the  journeyman  has  more  or 
less  leisure,  a  lad  is  put  directly  under  a  responsible 
journeyman  who  takes  pride  in  the  lad's  career,  and 
who  gradually  sets  him  tasks  of  his  own.  But  these 
are  works — such  as  pianoforte  making — of  the  older 
kind.  In  large  modern  engineering  or  printing  shops, 
such  as  one  or  two  of  those  inspected,  the  particular 
man  is  not  made  entirely  responsible  for  a  lad's  ad- 
vance. The  overseer  acts  as  a  kind  of  housemaster, 
and  the  manager  as  a  kind  of  headmaster.  And 
the  boy's  work  is  criticised,  praised  and  rewarded. 
In  some  firms  the  praise  is  clothed  not  only  in  words 
but  in  money.  A  boniLs  is  paid  the  learner  beyond 
the  scale,  according  to  his  work ;  so  that  lads  receive 
different  rates  of  pay  according  to  ability.    A  differing 
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-scale  of  reward  is  a  great  point  with  employers,  both 
in.  regard  to  the  present  life  of  an  "  appi-eutice"  and 
in  regard  to  the  reaction  upon  his  mind  of  his  future 
self  in  the  form  of  the  grown  men  at  work  in  the  firm. 

A  complaint  is  made  against  the  Trades  Union  that 
its  scale  gives  a  flatness  of  reward  entirely  discourag- 
ing to  the  best  men^  e.g.,  a  lad,  relatively  a  poor  and  in- 
experienced workman,  just  out  of  his  time  demands  the 
same  rate  as  his  extremely  skilful  father,  a  workman 
■of  thirty  years'  experience.  To  the  obvious  reply 
of  the  union  that  it  fixes  merely  the  minimum,  and 
that  employers  can  make  their  pay  unequal  by  re- 
warding on  a  sliding  scale  according  tO'  merit  beyond 
"it,  the  heads  of  firms  make  the  equally  obvious  retort 
that  the  trades  union  minimum  is  too  high  to  be  a 
minimum,  and  that,  even  if  it  were  not,  the  paying 
of  better  men  a  higher  voluntary  rate  would  soon  mean 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  less  efficient  for  an  all- 
round  compulsory  rise  in  the  rate,  which  would  thus 
again  automatically  ibecome  flat.  The  actual  result  is 
that  in  large  numbers  of  firms  men  are  rewarded 
equally,  according  to  scale,  for  unequal  work,  and  this 
means  a  slackening  by  the  more  efficient  and  the  re- 
moval from  the  learner  of  incentive  to  progress.  Old 
men,  comparing  the  motives  in  their  pre-trades  union 
youth  for  energy  and  industry  among  learners  with 
the  motives  to-day,  say  that  the  prospect  of  earning 
in  manhood  more  than  your  fellow  workman — one  of 
the  strongest  incentives  tO'  advance — is  removed  by 


equality  of  payment  from  the  youth  of  to-day.  But 
we  have  not  yet  found  the  old  man  who  does  not 
consider  that  the  days  of  his  youth  were  better  than 
the  days  of  his  old  age. 

As  part  of  the  training  of  learners  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  type  of  employer  now  under  dis- 
cirssion  pays  the  greatest  and  most  careful  attention  to 
the  human  part  of  his  material.  He  carefully  selects 
his  men  and  lads,  sometimes  getting  them  from  great 
distances.  He  weeds  out  continually  the  less  ef&cient. 
He  I'ewards  enterprise  and  skill  by  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement  and  by  a  bonus.  He  rewards  long  and 
faithful  service.  He  is  careful  so  to  select  his  over- 
seers and  foremen  as  to  avoid  friction.  His  treatment, 
in  fact,  of  his  works  differs  from  the  slap-dash  treat 
ment  of  the  ordinary  English  employer  in  the  same  way 
that  a  skilled  rider  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  his  horse,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  work  him  up  to  his  full  strength  and  to  take 
difficult  places,  differs  from  a  rider  who,  without  know- 
ledge of  and  sympathy  with  his  horse,  exhausts  and 
worries  it  by  mei'e  slashing  and  bungling. 

To  conclude.  Our  extreme  sensitiveness  to-day  on 
the  subject  of  training  is,  no  doubt,  a  symptom  of  im- 
liealth.  Our  industry  is  diminishing  in  vigour,  and  we 
worry ;  but  worry  and  planning  can  only  mitigate,  not 
cure,  the  di.sease.  Newer  countries  boom  and  don't 
worry. 


Letter  from  a  School  Attendaxce  Officer. 


Living  in  my  district — I  am  a  school  attendance 
officer — there  are  people  of  all  classes,  and  from  care^ 
ful  observation  I  find  that  the  environment  in  which 
a  boy  is  reared  has  a  marked  influence  on  hi«  future 
career. 

For  instance,  there  are  families  who  engage  in 
selling  cut  flowers,  and  as  their  children  leave  school 
they  are  sent  to  seek  their  livelihood  in  the  same 
manner.  I  know  a  boy  that  went  regularly  to  Covent 
Garden  Market,  before  going  to  school,  to  buy  flowers. 
His  school  career  being  over,  he  now  gets  his  living  by 
hawking  flowers  from  door  to  door. 

Then  there  is  the  boy  who  sells  newspapers  in  the 
street,  outside  railwav  stations,  tram  and  'bus  ter- 
mini, some  of  whom  start  at  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten 
years  ;  in  fact,  I  have  bad  occasion  to  send  several 
of  these  boys,  to  the  truant  school  for  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  day  school  in  order  to  sell  the  after- 
noon edition.  These  boys,  naturally,  continue  to  sell 
papers  after  their  school  life,  which  is  a  very  pre- 
carious kind  of  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  errand  boy.  The  name  denotes 
'his  chief  occupation,  and  the  advertisement  for  him 
■generally  states,  "  A  boy  leaving  school  preferred." 
And  what  is  the  sequel  ?  He  is  too  old  at  seventeen 
years,  and  must  seek  another  berth. 

With  the  errand  boy  might  be  coupled  the  lad  who 


works  for  the  small  shopkeeper,  who  can  just  afford  to 
employ  an  assistant  and  a  boy.  Again  a  boy  leaving 
school  is  preferred,  and  his  duties  chiefly  consist  of 
canvassing  and  taking  orders,  and  occasionally  stand- 
ing outside  tlie  shop,  shouting  the  quality  of  the  goods 
to  passers-by.  He  generally  commences  work  at 
8  a.m.  to  closing  time,  say  9  p.m.,  and  receives  about 
6s.  to  10s.  per  week  for  his  services.  Now,  when  these 
boys  reach  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  the  shop- 
keeper, finding  he  is  unable  to  advance  his  wages, 
advises  the  boy  to  seek  other  employment,  and  then 
the  poor  lad  realises  that  he  is  too  old  to  learn  a 
trade  or  become  an  apprentice. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  occupations  I  have  here 
put  forth  help  to  swell  the  army  of  casual  workers. 
They  grow  into  manhood,  some  marry,  with  the  con- 
sequence their  wives  go  to  the  laundry  to  work  or  do 
charing,  and  their  abode  chiefly  consists  of  one  room 
(generally  let  furnished). 

There  are  in  my  district  over  1,500  families  living 
in  one-furnished-room  tenements. 

My  experience  has  been  that  parents  take  their 
children  away  from  school  immediately  they  become  of 
age  to  leave,  and  seek  any  little  situation  at  a  few 
shillings  a  week,  instead  of  looking  into  the  future 
welfare  of  thedr  children  by  having  them  apprenticed 
or  taught  some  trade. 


NOTE.— lief eremxs  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  tlie 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  RECRUIT  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  HIS  CAREER,"  BY  C.  B.  M 
HODGSON,  B.A.,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW,  3rd  BATTALION  "THE  QUEEN'S"  REGIMENT. 


The  question  of  civil  employment  for  time-expired 
soldiers  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  successful  recruiting. 
No  one  can  fail  to  realise  how  intimately  it  is  bound  up 
■Hath  the  question  of  obtaining  a  better  class  of  man, 
but  at  present  every  extension  of  the  term  of  enlistment, 
by  increasing  the  age  at  which  the  soldier  has  to  re-enter 
the  labour  market,  adds  enormously  to  its  difficulties. 
Yet  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  that  deserves 
a  larger  share  of  attention  than  it  at  present  receives  ; 
every  effort  is  now  made  to  attract  recruits  from  the  higher 
ranks  of  industry,  but  an  alternative  solution  is  so  to 
train  our  army  as  to  fit  it  for  the  industrial  service  of  the 
country. 

Unfortunately,  while  recognising  that  a  voluntary  army 
entails  compulsory  responsibilities,  most  War  Office 
Committees  on  civil  employment  have  merely  enumerated 
those  situations  which  could  possibly  be  filled  by  incom- 
petent men,  and  have  then  proceeded  to  recommend  that 
these  situations  should  be  reserved  for  their  military 
proteges. 

This  easy  method  of  shifting  responsibility  prevailed  for 
many  years,  nor  was  it  till  1894  that  any  Report  suggested 
an  alternative  solution,  while  not  till  1907  were  any  ade- 
quate recommendations  made. 

Yet  even  now  the  responsibility  of  the  civil  authorities 
is  not  recognised,  and  the  following  results  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  industrial  history  of  some  hundreds  of  recruits  are 
here  tabulated  in  the  hope  that  the  very  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  early  life  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  soldier  may  be  traced,  and  the  responsibility  for  present 
conditions  accurately  located. 


The  material  dealt  with  was  supplied  by  the  men 
themselves  and  forms  an  uniciue  series  of  industrial 
autobiographies,  while  the  results  are  here  compared  with 
statistics  published  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body,  by 
London  Distress  Committees,  and  others  from  available 
official  publications.  Annual  Reports  on  Recruiting,  and 
the  like. 

The  method  of  classification  here  adopted  is  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 

1.  One  thousand  cases  supplied  by  London  Distress- 
Committees  of  men  who  last  winter  (1907-8)  applied 
to  them  for  assistance. 

2.  One  thousand  London  recruits,  who  filled  up  the 
forms  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment. 

3.  Recruits  from  other  large  centres — Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  etc. 

4.  One  thousand  boys  from  London  schools  and 
from  certain  selected  occupations,  post  office,  van  boys> 
errand  boys,  etc. 

Group  3  is  only  dealt  with  to  a  small  extent,  as  it  is 
found  that  merely  local  differences  {e.g.,  in  mining  and 
agricultural  districts)  serve  only  to  complicate  and  not  to 
elucidate  the  main  issues,  while  the  principal  features  are 
the  same. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  some 
hundreds  of  London  recruits  in  their  various  occupations 
at  different  ages,  and  shows  only  too  clearly  the  low 
industrial  level  that  characterises  this  class.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that,  especially  in  the  higher  grades  of 
industry,  the  Army  recruit  is  nearer  akin  to  those  lads  who 
have  come  within  the  range  of  the  distress  committees 
than  to  those  who  have  been  more  successful  in  life. 


London  Boys  who  Eventually  Joined  the  Army. 


• 

Ages. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Skilled-      -      -      -      -  - 

3-7 

4-6 

6-0 

6-0 

4-4 

2-9 

2-9 

Clerks  

5-8 

5-3 

5-0 

5-3 

2-9 

2-1 

•8 

Low-skilled  -      -      -      -  - 

■35-1 

40-2 

46-2 

47-6 

20-3 

12-3 

6-3 

Carters  -      -  - 

•2 

1-4 

4-0 

8-5 

.54 

3-5 

1-7 

Van-boys  ----- 

11-0 

11-9 

9-0 

5-0 

1-5 

-6 

•4 

Shops  and  Errands      -       -  - 

42-6 

34-6 

28-2 

25-0 

10-7 

5-6 

2-9 

At  Sea  ------ 

•8 

■8 

•6 

1-2 

•■2 

•0 

•0 

Post  Office  -      -      -      -  - 

•8 

1-2 

1-0 

•4 

-2 

-0 

•0 

Army  ------ 

ro 

54-4 

73-0 

85-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1  )0-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Note. — The  remaining  15  per  cent,  had  all  joined  the  Army  by  the  age  of  24. 

Comparing  these  figures,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  with  those  from  the  follov 're  sources  we  find,  in  the  vaiicus- 
grades  of  employment : — 


Clerks  and 
Skilled  Men. 

L(  v-.5l<iiied  and 
iin.-kJled. 

London  Recruits       -       -       -       -  . 

13 

88-7 

Scottish  Recruits       -       -       -       .  . 

11-0 

89-0 

Average  of   10  London   Distress  Com- 
mittees ------ 

16-9 

ft3-l 

Average  normal  percentage  (i.  e.  of  men  in 
regular  or  fairly  regular  W(jrk)  - 

30-0 

Boys  from  London  Schools  ... 

33-0 

429. 
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[It  must  be  noted  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry 
th.i  term  "  low  skilled  "  must  be  taken  to  include  all  those 
occupations  wherein  the  amount  of  industrial  skill  is  just, 
"but  only  just,  sufficient  to  give  its  possessor  an  advantage 
over  his  quite  unskilled  competitors.] 


Of  the  following  selected  groups,  we  find  the  following 
percentages  in  the  Army,  at  the  ages  of  eighteen,  nineteen 
and  twenty : — 


Ages. 

18 

19 

20 

Boys  who  began  as  Errand-boys 

5-5 

5-4 

5-5 

Boys  who  began  as  Van-boys    .      -  - 

8-8 

10-0 

13-0 

Taking  the  two  lowest  industrial  classes,  those  of  van- 
l)03's  and  errand  boys,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 
Of  cases  from  distress  committees,  47 '7  began  life 
in  these  occupations. 

Among  London  recruits,  53 '7  began  life  in  these 
occupations. 

It  is  thus  only  too  apparent  that  the  London  recruit 
■compares  unfavourably  even  with  the  applicant  to  a 
•distress  committee,  and  the  pre-disposing  causes  of  his 
enlistment  are  not  difficult  to  seek.  The  words,  "  Out 
of  work,  so  joined  the  Army,"  are  repeated  with  a  ghastly 
frequency  upon  the  forms,  and  only  too  pitifully  show 
that  hunger  is  the  greatest  recruiting  sergeant  in  the 
land. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  education,  at  first  sight 
the  school  standard  attained  by  recruits  seems  fairly 
high,  as  the  number  of  absolute  illiterates  is  very  small. 

No  less  than  60  per  cent,  have  passed  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Standards,  and  24  per  cent,  the  Fifth  Standard, 
yet  in  the  Annual  Keports  of  Recruiting  for  1908  (Col. 
3789),  we  find  the  following  classification  : — 

Per  cent. 

Men  of  good  education  -       -       -  7*84 

Men  of  fair  education    -       -       -  22-43     ■  61-74 

Men  of  moderate  education  -       -  31*47 

Leaving  as  inferior  and  illiterate  no  less  than  38*26  per 
cent,  of  the  recruits. 

These  figures  are  practically  identical  with  the  per 
centages  of  boys  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Standards, 
as  given  above,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  this 
showing  an3rthing  below  the  Sixth  Standard  is  of  no 
permanent  educational  value  whatever. 

A  more  damning  indictment  of  our  present  educational 
system  could  hardly  be  found.  A  "  sealed  pattern  "  form 
■of  education  has  been  devised,  for  country  and  for  town 
alike,  designed  to  realise  the  official  conception  of  the 
ideal  citizen,  who,  of  course,  wears  a  black  coat  and  drives 
a  quill.  But  this  is  not  "  equality  of  opportunity,"  nor 
does  it  fulfil  the  cant-phrase  of  "  the  educational  ladder," 
a  "  ladder  "  forsooth  which  has  no  lower  rungs,  and  often 
only  leads  from  the  workshop  to  the  workhouse.  Surely 
to  set  all  children  seeking  to  enter  a  class  that  less  than 
5  per  cent,  of  them  can  ever  hope  to  fill  is  gambling  with 
their  destiny. 

When  all  our  children  are  trained  for  city  dwellers, 
small  wonder  is  it  that  country- bred  lads  crowd  the 


tenement  dwellings  ;  a  monotype  system  that  has  been 
devised  for  the  production  of  conventional  clerks  can 
effect  little  else.  Yet,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  War  Office  Committee  said  :  "  I  might  suggest 
that  it  would  be  better  if  more  soldiers  could  read  and 
write,  a  lot  of  reservists  cannot."  Truly  has  it  been 
said  :  "  That  the  present  system  of  elementary  education 
is  valueless  to  discover  aptitude,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
though  it  is  rare  to  find  any  boys  below  the  Fifth  Standard 
in  the  higher  grades  of  employment,  the  unskilled  and 
unemployed  ranks  are  largely  recruited  from  Sixth  and 
even  Seventh  Standard  Boys." — (Alden,  "  The  Problem 
of  Boy  Work.") 

The  Stepney  Distress  Committee  found  that  out  of  333 
applicants,  36  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Standards,  while  90  per  cent,  had  gone  into  imskilled 
occupations  on  leaving  school.  Only  6  per  cent,  had 
attended  evening  continuation  schools. 

To  pass  to  the  question  of  wages  ;  those  obtained  by 
recruits  are  comparatively  high,  but  experience  teaches 
that  high  wages  are  by  no  means  synonjonous  with  high 
skill,  and  that  the  highly  paid  casual  worker,  at  what  is 
often  a  very  laborious  occupation,  is,  in  the  end,  vastly 
worse  off  than  the  man  who  in  his  youth  has  sacrificed  a 
fictitiously  high  wage,  in  order  to  obtain  an  entrance  into 
some  skilled  trade. 

In  the  labour  market,  as  in  other  wal|^  of  life,  oppor- 
tunism is  a  failure,  while  the  strength  of  the  temptation 
to  snatch  at  high  wages  is  always  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
income  possessed.  It  is  consequently  almost  impossible 
to  blame  a  poor  man  who  endeavours  to  obtain  for  his 
son  an  occupation  which  will  render  him  self-supporting 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  as  continuous  employment  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  skill  of  the  worker,  the  wages  recorded  here,  though 
high,  are  not  constant,  but  in  some  measure  tend  merely 
to  compensate  the  low-skilled  man  for  what  is  merely 
temporary  employment,  and  they  are  consequently  high 
in  appearance  only.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  high  wages 
for  a  boy  denote  industrial  inefficiency  rather  than  the 
reverse,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  wages 
given  below  vary  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  higher  than  the 
average,  and  about  Is.  higher  than  those  earned  by 
applicants  to  distress  committees. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  boys  who  afterwards 
joined  the  Army  were  as  follows,  viz.  : — 


Ages  14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

8  0 

10 

2 

11  11 

14 

5 

17 

3 

18  11 

21  5 

23 

7 

The  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  have  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  many  a  committee,  culminating  last 
year  in  that  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Edward  Ward, 
K.C.B. 

Omitting  the  customary  well-worn  paragraphs  relating 
to  unskilled  positions  in  the  Government  service  the 
twenty-nine  recommendations  of  this  Committee  may 
b3  summarised  as  follows  : — 


(1)  That  a  central  association  should  be  formed, 
which  should  absorb  the  majority  of  soldiers'  em- 
ployment agencies,  replacing  them  by  a  network 
of  local  employment  bureaux. 

(2)  That  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  assisted 
emigration,  and  that  instruction  in  agricultural 
science  should  be  given. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
■page-numhering  in  brackets. 
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(3)  "  That  every  soldier  should  be  required  to 
learn  some  description  of  technical  work  during  his 
military  career,"  and  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  with  local  technical  institutes  for  this  purpose. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  recommendations  it  is 
■clear  that  in  the  Army  as  well  as  in  civil  life  the  time 
18  ripe  for  combined  effort.  An  amalgamation  of  the 
many  useful  existing  societies  is  urgently  needed,  just 
-as  the  distress  committees  with  their  countless  rivals 
■and  imitators  need  the  establishment  of  labour  bureaux 
■on  continental  lines. 

The  authorities,  civil  and  military,  will  then  work 
in  harmony,  while  the  incessant  friction  and  terrible 
waste  of  public  and  charitable  funds  will  cease. 

With  the  money  now  almost  literally  throvra  into  the 
gutter  in  public  and  private  charity,  whether  in  rates, 
~taxes,  or  donations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we 
•could  deal  adequately  with  the  poor,  give  a  splendid 
■education  to  all,  and  have  a  balance  which  should  re- 
joice the  heart  of  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
his  search  for  the  where-with-all  for  old-age  pensions, 
With  the  Munich  Labour  Exchange  filling  53,000  situa- 
tions at  an  average  cost  of  9d.  a  piece,  and  our  London 
Labour  Exchanges  expending  about  9s.  to  effect  a  like 
result,  the  financial  advantages  of  such  an  amalgamation 
are  fully  apparent,  while  under  such  conditions  local 
unemployment  vanishes,  the  "  workhouse  test "  is  super- 
seded, and  the  demoralising  effect  of  "  looking  for  work  " 
is  swept  away. 

The  present  trouble  is  not  with  the  men,  but  with  the 
employers.  If  a  foreman  can  get  as  many  men  as  he 
wants  by  merely  walking  to  the  office  gate  he  is  not 
ilikely  to  take  the  trouble  to  apply  to  a  labour  bureau, 
•county  association,  or  the  like. 

The  establishment  of  official  labour  bureaux,  whence 
all  men  have  to  be  taken,  seems  the  only  means  of  dealing 
with  the  supply  of  casual  labour,  and  the  best  means  of 
'dealing  with  skilled  labom.  To  quote  the  Report  of  the 
•Central  Unemployed  Body :  "  It  is  impossible  for  local 
authorities  to  deal  adequately  with  imemployment." 
Under  present  conditions  the  addition  of  county  associa- 
tions to  the  existing  mass  of  eleemosynary  societies  can 
only  add  to  the  evils  intensified  by  the  Unemployed  Act 
of  1905,  regarding  which  the  Distress  Committee  of  the 
Common  Council  for  the  City  of  London  has  remarked : 
■"  It  does  not  appear  that  the  results  attained  by  the  Act 
•can  be  regarded  as  proportionate  to  the  very  large  ex- 
penditure incurred." 

The  second  recommendation  is,  like  the  first,  merely 
palliative,  but  under  present  conditions  this  modification 
■of  the  Roman  "  colonia  "  seems  to  offer  a  partial  solution 
•of  the  military  industrial  difficulty. 

Three  months  training  in  farm-work  (as  in  the  Italian 
Army)  and  an  assisted  passage  to  the  colonies,  would  do 
anuch  to  help  those  lads  who  find  after  their  term  of 
service  that  the  ranks  of  unskilled  and  casual  labour 
■offer  them  their  only  hope  of  livelihood.  The  Colonies 
"would  be  the  richer  by  the  acquisition  of  men  of  good 
physique  and  character,  while  the  IMother  Country  would 
not  be  the  weaker  for  their  departure,  as  was  shown 
•during  the  South  African  War,  when  all  Reservists  in 
'Canada,  without  an  exception,  rejoined  the  Colours. 

Turning  to  the  third,  and  most  important  recommen- 
■dation,  the  figures  already  given  show  more  clearly  than 
any  words  can  do  that  herein  lies  the  key  to  the  situation. 

On  those  who  have  watched  the  life  of  a  soldier,  who 
Tiave  seen  him  when  he  enlists,  have  seen  him  slowly 
metamorphosed  into  an  active  fighting  machine,  and 
have  traced  his  subsequent  history,  the  conclusion  is 
forced  that  his  Army  career  has  only  improved  his 
physique  while  doing  little  to  improve  his  mind. 

Kipling  in  "  The  Seven  Seas  "  has  WTitten  :— 

"  A  man  of  four  an'  twenty  that  'asn't  learnt  of  a  trade 
Beside  '  Reserve '  agin  him — 'e'd  better  never  be  made." 

To  quote  again  from  the  Minutes  of  the  1906  War 
Office  Commission,  ex-soldiers  are  reported  as  leaving 
situations  "  because  they  could  not  do  hard  work,  as 
t^ey  had  dome  none  since  they  went  into  the  Army  " 


(A.  32).  Another  witness  said  (A.  128)  referring  only  to 
men  with  good  characters  :  "20  per  cent,  are  very  good  : 
40  per  cent,  like  to  get  a  job,  and  then  throw  it  up  ;  40 
per  cent,  are  not  worth  touching  at  all." 

Nevertheless,  as  was  said  in  the  1895  Report :  In 
annually  sending  back  to  civil  life  so  many  thousands  of 
Reservists  the  State  contracts  towards  these  men  a  moral 
obligation  which  it  should  not  hesitate  to  discharge."  In 
the  eyes  of  those  who  have  had  some  experience  of  in- 
dustrial condition-ii  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  London,  the 
nation  is  deeply  in  debt  to  those  men  who  have  come  to  it, 
not  for  charity,  but  to  offer  it  the  best  of  their  lives,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  for  them  either  a  lasting  profession, 
or  at  any  rate  a  truce  in  that  fiercest  of  all  wars,  the  War  of 
Labour,  wherein  for  the  time  they  have  laid  down  their 
arms. 

It  is  truly  a  measure  of  retribution  that  the  State 
should  have  to  take  over  at  eighteen  years  of  age  those 
boys  to  whom  in  their  youth  no  handicraft  has  been  taught, 
and  whose  minds  and  bodies  are  not  fitted  to  withstand  the 
fierce  competition  of  modern  industrial  life. 

To  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  affairs  we  can  take 
that  large  Governmental  Department,  the  Post  Office. 
Recognising  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  the 
percentage  of  Reservists  required  to  be  employed  grows 
steadily  higher,  having  in  the  last  few  years  increased 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  postmen  vacancies. 

Though  the  1891  Regulation  never  actually  came  into 
force  whereby  telegraph  messengers  had  to  serve  five  years 
with  the  colours  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  postman's  billet, 
its  spirit  is  stiU  in  evidence,  for  as  the  Committee  said  : 
"  It  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  every  inducement  should 
be  held  out  to  induce  telegraph  messengers  to  join  the 
ranks." 

Nevertheless,  the  ingenious  idea  of  virtually  making  the 
calling  of  a  boy  messenger  into  an  industrial  cul  de  sac 
whence  the  Army  offers  almost  the  only  "  inducement "  to 
escape  is  not  working  well,  while  it  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  note  that  ex-messenger  boys  are  practical  ty 
unanimous  in  saying  that  their  work  in  the  Post  Office  has 
exercised  a  prejudicial  effect  on  their  careers. 

It  is  found  that  ex-messengers  do  not  join  the  Army 
in  any  large  numbers,  in  fact  not  1  per  cent,  of  recruits 
come  from  this  source.  The  boys  willing  to  enlist  come 
from  a  lower  social  stratum,  and  as  has  often  been  re- 
marked. Post  Office  messengers  frequently  resent  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  join  the  Army. 

By  barring  their  advancement  after  sixteen  years  of  age 
owing  to  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  Reservists 
shovelled  in,  the  Government  is  merely  shifting  its  responsi- 
bility, and  is  in  fact  ruining  the  boys  in  order  to  be  able  to 
provide  work  for  a  small  percentage  of  them  as  men. 

To  quote  Mr.  A.  H.  Norway's  evidence  before  the 
Committee  :  "  The  Post  Office  is  annually  obliged  to 
dispense  with  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  these  boys 
having  a  claim  on  the  department  which  we  are  often 
compelled  to  ignore  because  ex-soldiers  fill  the  vacancies, 
which  would  otherwise  fall  to  ex-telegraph  messengers." 

Wrecking  a  boy's  career  in  order  to  provide  work  for  a 
man  whose  career  has  been  -wTecked,  taking  boys  out  of  a 
good  job  and  putting  them  back  in  a  bad  one,  is  no  remedy 
for  the  present  e'vils. 

A  scheme  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  1907  Report  can 
easily  be  devised  whereby  technical  education  could  be  im- 
parted and  the  men  taught  to  use  their  hands  and  brains  in 
preparation  for  an  invigorated  return  to  civil  life,  while 
the  time  devoted  to  such  an  end  would  bring  its  reward  a 
thousand  fold  in  the  increased  inteUig  ence  of  the  men. 

What  has  been  termed  "  the  small  compartments  of  big 
trades  "  might  well  be  taught — for  instance,  ri vetting  in 
the  ship-building  trade,  electrical  wiring,  drilling,  lathe- 
work,  and  hosts  of  other  trades.  The  training  of  men  in 
every  battalion  as  Mounted  Infantry  has  been  a  great 
advance,  with  its  teaching  of  horsemanship,  cold-shoeing, 
farriery,  etc.,  and  this  principle  might  well  be  extended  by 
attachment  to  the  Engineers  or  even  by  a  period  of  service 
in  a  Government  Arsenal  or  Dockyard. 

Many  men  of  a  better  class  would  undoubtedly  enlist 
if  they  saw  a  reasonable  chance  that  their  military  career 
would  be  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance,  that  "  disability 
pensions  "  were  granted  in  a  fairer  spirit,  that  our  new 
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gymnastic  system  has  now  resulted  in  our  losing  the 
unenviable  position  of  having  more  discharges  for  cardiac 
affections  than  any  other  army  in  the  world,  and  that 
during  their  period  of  service  they  could  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  a  trade  that  would  be  useful  to  them  on  their 
charge. 

At  the  present  time,  to  quote  the  words  of  Colonel 
Stone  :  "  If  he  is  ambitious  and  above  the  average  in 
intelligence  the  feeling  is  borne  in  upon  him  that  a  soldier's 
career  is  to  be  avoided  if  he  would  succeed  in  life." 

Of  the  cases  reported  by  London  Distress  Committees 
last  year,  no  less  than  1 1  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  Army  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  whereas  the  normal  London  percentage 
of  men  who  have  been  in  the  Army  is  only  3  per  cent. 

Truly,  then  has  it  been  said  "  soldiering  is  not  a  pro- 
fession, but  an  indiscretion,"  but  it  is  a  terrible  thing  that 
every  recruiting  ofifice  should  deserve  the  motto,  fashioned 
by  Dante  for  another  place,  "  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who 
enter  in,"  while  to  continue  the  parallel,  a  few  lines  later  on 
we  find,  "  Here  do  abide  that  people  dolorous,  who  have 
foregone  the  good  of  intellect." 

As  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  the  Army  should  take  in  hand  at  once  the 
task  of  educating  the  soldier,  nor  must  the  apathy  that 
prevails  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  task. 

Unfortunately,  but  naturally,  the  multiplication  of 
grandmotherly  societies  has  engendered  among  soldiers 
an  almost  complete  indifference  to  their  future  prospects, 
therefore  the  secondary  education  that  the  Army  must 
provide  will  have  to  be  compulsory,  and  should  aim  at 
inculcating  those  habits  of  industry,  application,  and 
initiative  that  at  present  it  is  so  hard  to  attain. 

For  this  object  the  importance  of  craft  schools  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  and  could  well  be  substituted  in  stations 
where  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  is  impossible, 
lb  has  been  pointed  out  that :  "  Where  craft  schools  have 
been  instituted,  even  with  no  idea  of  commercialism,  or 


even  of  fitting  a  boy  for  a  trade,  it  is  f oimd  that  the  stand- 
ard of  employment  reached  by  the  boys  is  considerably 
above  that  of  their  fellows  who  have  not  had  the  same 
advantages,  and  boys  who  would  statistically  have  fallen 
to  the  unemployed  and  unskilled  classes  have  been  en- 
abled to  enter  skilled  and  even  clerical  appointments  for 
which  their  increased  powers  of  initiative  and  handiness 
have  fitted  them. ' "    ( Alden. ) 

In  addition,  Army  technical  exhibitions  could  well  be 
organised,  and  efficiency  encouraged  by  giving  prizes  for- 
creditable  work. 

When  men  have  no  profession  they  can  call  their  own, 
sma.ll  wonder  is  it  that  Reservists  employment  agencies, 
(which  even  now  work  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance), 
have  an  uphill  task,  that  Reservists  apply  to  be  allowed  to 
rejoin  the  colours,  and  that,  to  take  the  year  ending 
October,  1906,  only  53  per  cent,  of  the  men  on  the  registers 
were  found  work,  while  over  5,000  names  remained  over 
from  the  previous  year. 

Over  our  youthful  prisoners  the  Borstal  system,  with 
its  71  per  cent,  of  successes,  is  now  exercising  its  re- 
clamatory  influence,  and  who  shaU  say  that  to  the  well 
conducted  our  obligation  is  any  the  less.  There  will 
always  be  keen  competition  for  places  in  the  lower  grades  of" 
industry — never  has  this  competition  been  keener  nor  the 
race  faster  than  to-day — and  it  is  the  primary  duty  of' 
the  State  to  help  those  who  have  been  in  its  employ,  by 
fitting  them  to  take  those  higher  situations  for  which  the 
demand  is  alv/ays  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  market  is  glutted,  not  with  capable  men,  but  with 
the  cheap  and  inefficient,  yet  as  Spencer  said :  "  The 
ability  of  a  nation  to  hold  its  own  depends  on  the  skilled 
activity  of  its  units — such  knowledge  may  turn  the  national 
fate." 

With  our  elementary  schools  teaching  boys  to  be  clerks, 
and  our  Army  teaching  men  to  be  laboure  s,  the  gieat  gulf 
of  the  skilled  trades  remains  unspanned. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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APPENDIX  V. 


CASES  FROM  DISTRESS  COMMITTEES,  Etc. 


PARTICULARS  FURNISHED  BY  THE 
POPLAR  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


Cases  not  Assisteii. 

217b,  Registered  Number.— Feather,  Fred  Henry, 
37,  Findhom  Street,  Bromley,  single,  age  19.  On  leav- 
ing school  he  was  a  bookstall  boy  for  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Son,  from  there  to  Waterlow  and  Son, 
printers,  Upper  Thames  Street,  as  layer  on  ;  this  work 
■affected  his  eyes,  they  being  weak  ;  he  left ;  he  then 
worked  for  Richardson  and  Sons,  mineral  water  manu- 
facturers, Andrew  Street,  Bromley,  labouring  and 
bottle-washing.  He  then  did  some  odd  work  as  van 
guard  and  carman,  then  gradually  failed  till  he 
applied  to  the  Distress  Oommittee,  who  were  unable 
to  help  him,  he  having  no  one  dependent,  and  not 
wishing  to  emigrate. 

121a,  Registered  Number. — Smith,  Andrew  A.  G., 
3,  Bream  Street,  Bow,  single,  age  18.  On  leaving  school 
went  to  work  as  carpenter's  improver  Ig  years  for 
Stepney  Borough  Council  ;  then  casual  odd  jobs  ;  then 
seven  months'  regular  for  Popular  Borough  Council ; 
then  for  J.  Chambers,  Lanrick  Road,  Bromley,  six 
months'  work.  The  foregoing  were  all  as  carpenter's 
improver,  and  other  casual  work  of  the  same  land.  It 
appears  that  only  being  an  improver  he  had  not 
mastered  carpenter's  work,  and  when  he  applied  for 
work  as  an  improver,  he  being  a  big,  well-grown 
fellow,  employers  would  not  consider  him.  His  wages 
with  Mr.  Chambers  was  5gd.  per  hour.  He  did  not 
wish  to  emigrate,  and  having  no  dependents  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  help  him. 

274b,  Registered  Number. — Lockyer,  Wm.,  28, 
Moness  Street,  Bromley,  single,  age  45.  This  man,  on 
leaving  school,  was  page  boy  four  years ;  he  then 
entered  the  Royal  Navy  as  domestic ;  then  for  some 
time  a  waiter  in  a  London  club.  From  this  he  be- 
cames  ship's  steward  (servant)  in  the  Merchant  Ser- 
vice, for  some  years.  Young  men  are  preferred  for 
this  work,  and  applicant  drifted  to  casual  labouring, 
mainly  in  chemical  works  and  the  docks.  He  applied 
to  the  Distress  Committee,  who  could  do  nothing  for 
him,  he  having  no  dependents,  and  not  wishing  to 
emigrate. 

25c,  Registered  Number. — McGechan,  James,  7, 
Strattondale  Street,  single,  age  31.  On  leaving  school 
was  rivet-carrier  at  Messrs.  Cutler's  iron  yard,  Mill- 
wall  ;  left  there  to  join  the  Army  ;  served  12  years 
with  the  colours  as  blacksmith  in  Royal  Artillery  ; 
then  worked  for  two  years'  casual  for  Stuart's  Grano- 
lithic Company,  Millwall,  labouring ;  discharged 
through  slackness  ;  then  drifted  to  the  docks  and  be- 
came a  casual  dock-labourer,  and  ultimately  became 
destitute  ;  he  entered  the  workhouse,  and  was  sent  to 
Laindon  Farm  Colony  (branch  workhouse)  ;  he  came 
out  to  seek  work,  and  applied  to  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee, who  could  not  consider  the  case,  owing  to  the 
applicant  being  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

^Oa,  Registered  Number. — Howes,  Fritz  Robt.,  475, 
Old  Ford  Road,  age  26  (married),  two  children  ; 
lighterman,  sailed  5/6/07.  On  leaving  school  went  as 
messenger  boy  for  L.  and  N.W.  Railway,  Broad 
Street  Depot ;  was  here  nine  months  ;  was  then  appren- 
ticed to  a  lighterman  and  waterman  for  seven  years, 
which  he  served,  and  became  a  fully-licensed  lighter- 
man and  waterman  of  the  river  Thames,  also  a  free- 
man of  the  Port  of  London.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship, seven  years',  he  worked  for  Standard  Ammonia 
Company,  Old  Ford,  and  for  last  four  years  he  has 
worked  for  the  same  firm,  but  only  casual.  He  stated 
his  average  earnings  during  this  time  was  17s.  weekly, 
but  for  the  last  few  months,  nil.  His  references  were 
good.  As  a  last  resource  he  applied  to  the  Distress 
Oommittee,  ani  sailed  as  above. 
429. 


Note. — This  man  stated  that  any  freeman  can  take 
an  apprentice.  The  boy's  parents  pay  him  a  sum  of 
money,  say,  £5  to  £10,  the  indentures  are  drawn  up 
and  completed.  The  freeman  then,  instead  of  finding 
his  apprentice  work,  tells  him  where  to  seek  it.  When 
the  apprentice  finds  work,  he,  after  a  time,  say,  12 
months,  does  a  man's  work  for  boy's  pay,  and  after  his 
apprenticeship  expires  he  finds  he  cannot  get  work  at 
the  usual  men's  rate  of  pay,  because  firms  find  it 
cheaper  to  discharge  him  and  employ  a  boy  apprentice 
to  do  the  work  :  a  case  of  too  many  apprentices  who 
are  allowed  to  do  men's  work  for  boy's  wages. 

386b,  Registered  Number. — Overton,  Maurice,  162, 
Leven  Road,  Bromley  (22),  single ;  sailed  31/1/07.  On 
leaving  school  worked  for  Spratt's  Patent  and  Co.  for 
eight  years,  rising  to  22s.  weekly  ;  was  discharged  in 
August,  1906,  through  slackness  ;  could  obtain  no 
other  work,  so  applied  to  Distress  Committee,  and 
sailed  as  above.    His  references  were  excellent. 


Cases  Emigrated. 

228a,  Registered  Number. — Denton,  Walter,  50, 
Rothbury  Road,  Bow,  single,  age  20 ;  sailed  for 
Canada  6/3/07.  On  leaving  school  worked  as  boy 
labourer  (blacksmith's)  for  D.  Hack,  Burcham  Terrace, 
Hackney,  11  months,  7s.  weekly  ;  then  as  labourer  for 
Ingram  and  Sons  for  four  years,  wages  rising  to  22s. 
weeklj',  was  discharged  through  slackness  early  in 
1905  ;  since  then  casual  employment  as  labourer, 
which  failed  altogether,  when  he  applied  to  the  Dis- 
tress Committee,  and  sailed  as  above.  References 
very  good. 

184a,  Registered  Number. — Eyre,  Arthur  James,  88, 
High  Street,  Bromley,  single,  age  25  ;  sailed  for 
Canada  25/1/07.  On  leaving  school  worked  as  a  boy 
labourer  for  Clarke,  Nichols  and  Coombes,  confec- 
tioners, 5g  years,  wages  rising  to  23s.  weekly ;  left 
this  of  own  accord  to  collect  jDremiums  for  the  Royal 
London  Friendly  Society ;  again  left  this  to  better 
himself  at  Messrs.  Smith,  Garrett  and  Co.'s  brewery 
as  labourer,  was  here  five  years  ;  discharged  through 
slackness ;  drifted  to  casual  labouring,  and  being 
unable  to  obtain  work,  and  his  savings  exliausted,  he 
applied  to  the  Distress  Committee,  and  sailed  as  above. 
References  excellent. 

Particttlars  as  to  some  young  applicants  to  the 
Newington  Charity  Organisation  Committee, 
furnislied  by  MISS  LUCY  ASHE,  August  28th, 
1907. 

A.  H. — A  bookbinder;  was  apprenticed  as  a  boy. 
Wages  30s.,  but  was  out  of  work  about  four  months 
every  year,  and  only  earned  10s.  by  odd  jobs.  Would 
not  apprentice  his  sons. 

Son  of  20. — Shop  boy  when  he  left  school,  earned 
5s.,  then  builder's  labourer,  more  than  half  his  time 
Dut  of  work,  wages  20s.  when  he  could  get  it. 

Son  of  19. — Began  as  van  boy.  Left  to  better  him- 
self, as  they  would  not  make  him  carman.  Lost 
several  places  for  being  late.  Was  now  a  jobbing  car- 
man, 4s.  a  day,  about  two  or  three  days  a  week. 

Son  of  15.— Errand  boy,  earned  5s.  or  6s. 

C.  M.  (aged  19).— Got  a  scholarship  entitling  him  to 
two  years'  education  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  but 
left  in  a  year  when  13^,  and  got  into  the  Post  Office  as 
telegraph  boy.  At  17  he  was  put  on  as  half-tim.e  post- 
man, 12s.  6d.  a  week.  Is  doing  it  still,  but  very  often 
gets  a  full  wsek's  work,  25s.,  and  hopes  soon  to  be  pu/ 
on  full  time  regularly. 

W.  T.  (aged  17). — Began  as  shop  boy  to  swe?p  out  the 
warehouse  and  carry  parcels,  6s.  a  week.    At  16  he 
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became  warehouseman  at  16s.  a  week  ;  at  17  assistant 
foreman  at  20s.  a  week.  The  firm  have  a  silk  ware- 
house in  the  City. 

Robert  H.  (aged  19). — Began  as  a  van  boy  to  a  meat 
company,  wore  a  uniform,  and  went  out  de- 
livering parcels.  Left  because  he  was  tired  of 
it.  In  two  years  went  to  a  printer's  ;  was  dismissed 
for  being  late,  6  months.  Tliought  he  would  learn  a 
trade,  and  went  to  a  lithographer  ;  he  was  I62,  but 
they  said  they  would  take  him  if  he  would  consent  to 
earn  low  wages  for  three  years.  Lost  patience  at  the 
end  of  18  months — he  was  than  earning  15s. — was  saucy 
to  his  employers,  and  left.  Fifteen  months  out  of 
work,  then  joined  the  Army  ;  he  does  not  like  it  at  all, 
and  has  got  into  debt  there. 

G.  S. — Began  as  shop  boy  at  a  provision  merchants  ; 
was  there  many  years.  A  traveller  offered  to  get  him 
into  the  warehouse  at  a  pickle  factory,  but  failed  to  do 
so,  and  got  him  into  the  packing  house.  Has  been  a 
packer  twenty  years.  Wages  29s.,  now  sometimes  less, 
as  the  piece-work  system  has  been  introduced. 

Not  apprenticed,  and  has  only  had  two  places  all  his 
life.  Would  not  let  his  boy  go  to  Lazenby's  as  wages 
are  hard  to  earn  since  it  became  a  company. 

A.  M. — Went  to  work  at  an  ironmongers  when  eleven 
years  old  ;  not  apprenticed.  He  had  at  first  to  drive 
a  car  with  goods,  and  sweep  the  shop.  Ten  years  there, 
and  rose  to  be  a  shopman.  He  is  now  in  a  large  iron- 
mongers, and  eat'ns  38s.  a  week.  He  had  two  situa- 
tions for  a  short  while  before  his  present  one  and  his 
first  place. 

B.  M.  (his  brother). — Apprenticed  to  a  barber  ;  £5 
premium.  After  he  served  his  time  he  joined  the 
Army,  was  there  twelve  years,  and  earned  extra  pay  by 
following  his  trade  there.  Went  back  to  his  trade  on 
leaving  the  Army,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
employment.  Wages  about  30s.  (particulars  obtained 
from  his  mother). 


H.  W. — Began  work  as  sliop  and  office  boy  in  a  shop 
in  Leadenhall  Market.  Stayed  in  one  place  all  his 
life,  and  is  now  a  salesman,  earning  very  good  wages. 
He  hopes  his  boy  will  do  the  same.  His  emploj^er  has 
promised  him  the  first  vacancy. 

G.  W.  (aged  18). — When  he  left  school  went  to  a  tin- 
man ;  he  cuts  out  tin  utensils.  He  began  at  5s.  a  week, 
and  now  earns  lis.  6d.  ;  not  apprenticed.  No  prospect 
of  high  wages. 

H.  W.  (aged  16). — Before  he  left  school  worked  at 
"  toilet  rooms,"  swept  the  shop,  and  cleaned  the  bi- 
cycle, and  learnt  to  keep  it  in  repair.  When  he  began 
regular  work,  he  went  to  the  tin  warehouse  with  his 
brother.    Now  earns  8s.  6d. 

W.  W.  (aged  14). — Sells  pa^jers  at  a  bookstall, 
and  has  to  make  good  aay  losses.  Is  a  dull  boy,  and 
often  earns  nothing  ;  lie  has  to  replace  so  many  papers 
the  men  take  from  him  for  nothing. 

H.  P.  (aged  42). — Apprenticed  to  carpenter  at  four- 
teen ;  earned  35s.  when  he  knew  the  trade,  but  never 
had  regular  work,  six  weeks  at  one  place,  three  in  an- 
other, four  or  five  months  every  year  out  of  work,  and 
at  forty-two  years  of  age  was  doing  work  in  the  stone 
yard,  given  by  the  Relieving  Officer. 

Son  of  17. — Did  no  work  till  he  left  school  ;  then 
got  a  place  as  errand  boy  6s.  a  week,  then  van  boy  7s., 
then  six  months  out  of  work.  Did  jobs  for  a  builder 
at  7s.  a  week.  Thought  of  leaving  to  get  higher  wages, 
but  was  small,  and  had  no  prospect  of  work.  Never 
more  than  a  year  in  any  place.    Man  drank. 

F.  H.  (aged  43). — Began  life-  as  errand  boy  ;  not 
apprenticed  ;  6s.  Left  in  two  years  to  get  higher 
wages.  Became  first  a  van  boy,  then  a  car- 
man. Wages  22s.  ;  left  for  higher  wages,  and  be- 
came carman  to  a  furniture  remover  (26s.),  but  it  was 
irregular,  and  he  had  been  eight  months  only  earning 
about  10s.  by  odd  jobs.  Never  long  in  any  place.  In- 
clined to  drink. 


LAMBETH   DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


Particulars  as  to  occupations  of  246  applicants  of  25  years  of  age  and  under  registered  during  Season  1906-7. 


17  18 

Age  — 

2  19 

19      20      21      22      23      24  25 

-  246 

19      16      23      46      41      41  39 

Occupation. 

Any  other  Particulars. 

Age  17  - 

^ 'an  guard 

Since  school,  with  exception  of  first  seven  months  as  errand  boy. 

(2)      -  - 

Labourer  - ,     -     ,  - 

Since  school. 

- 

Age  18  - 

Shopboy  (2)  - 

(19)    -  - 

Farrier's  boy  - 

Shopboy  previously. 

Warehouse  boy 

Since  school. 

Sawyer's  mate  - 

Six  months  immediately  prior  to  application,  previously  office  boy  12  months 

Milkman 

Bottler    -      -      -  - 

Six  w«eks  immediately  prior  to  application,  porter  for  previous  eight  months 

Gardener's  Labourer 

Since  school. 

Carman    -       -       -  - 

Motor  handyman 

Previously  porter,  prior  to  that  served  ne  wspaper  round. 

Farmer's  boy  - 

From  Devonshire,  only  two  months  in  Londoa. 
Just  left  Navy. 

Clerk  (2)        -      -  - 

Organ  Builder's  Improver 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  m  the  Beports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  m  this  volume  are  to  the 
paij6-nv,mhering  m  brackets. 
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Occupation. 

Any  other  Particulars. 

Age  io — tu/il  • 

T  .cj  Virtn  VOT*              _  ■ 

■ 

)) 

Since  school. 

)» 

" 

Carman  previously,  prior  to  that  errand  boy  since  school. 

Age  19  - 

Painter's  Labourer  - 

Previously  carman,  served  time  as  pianoforte  polisher. 

(19)  - 

Electric  Light  Trimmer  - 

(3  years.)    Previously  bottler. 

Ironmoulder 

Since  school. 

Smith's  Mate  - 

Barbers'  assistant  on  leaving  school. 

Gardener  -       -  - 

Since  school. 

Carman  - 

Vanguard  for  three  years  to  within  month  or  two  of  application. 

(2  years.)    Porter  previously  since  school 

Vanguard- 

») 

Since  school,  except  first  seven  months  as  errand  boy. 

Labourer  - 

Previously  fish  cleaner,  two  years,  started  as  district  messenger. 

(2)  years. )    Previously  engineers'  machinist. 

J)       "  " 

In  travelling  Fair  five  years.  • 

)>       ■  " 

(Working  on  farm  in  South  Wales,  1905-6). 

„       (2)  - 

Sinc3  school. 

„       (3)    -       -  - 

Age  20  - 

Fish  Salesman - 

(3  years.)    Previously  greengT0cer,s'  assistant  since  school. 

(16) 

Blacksmith 

Since  school 

Bottle  Washer 

Packer     -       -       -  - 

Labourer  -       -       -  - 

Printers'  labourer  on  leasing  school  now  general  labourer. 

(2)    -       -  - 

Since  school. 

(5)    -       -  - 

Age  21 
(23) 


Carman  and  Labourer  (3) 
Window  Cleaner 
Jobbing  Decorator  - 
Painters's  Labourer 
Carman  (5)      -       -  - 

Carman's  Labourer  - 
Grocer's  Porter 
Carpenter's  Labourer 
Stableman 

Porter  -  -  -  . 
Linoleum  Printer  - 

Shop  Assistant 

Labourer 

„  (2)  -  -  - 
„       (3)     -       -  - 


Previously  kitchen  porter  ;  errand  boy  on  leaving  school. 

Previously  railway  porter  ;  photographer's  errand  boy  on  leaving  school 
afterwards  assistant. 


Farrier's  labourer  for  5  years  to  within  few  months  of  application. 
Errand  boy  on  leas  ing  school. 

)>  )) 
(4  years)  errand  b^y  on  leaving  seliool. 

(Ex  Army  man. ) 

(5  years. ) 

(12  months)  usually  labouring. 

(5  years.)    Telegraph  messenger  on  leaving  school. 

(Ex  Army  man.) 
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Occupatien. 

Any  other  Particulars. 

Age  22. 

Fireman  -      -      -  - 

(6  months),  6  years  in  Navy. 

(46) 

Fitter's  Mate  - 

Van  boy  on  leaving  school. 

Butcher's  Roundsman 

Messenger  on  leaving  school. 

Bricklayer 

(Apprenticed),  9  months  as  farm  hand  previously. 

Dining  Room  Attendant- 

Stableman 



Painter    .      -       -  - 

(Ex  Army  man). 

Porter  (2)        .       .  . 



Farrier    -      -       -  - 



Grooni  and  Horsekeeper  - 

(Ex  Army  man).    Brought  up  on  farm  until  14. 

Gateman  (District  Rail- 
way   -       -       .  - 

(17  months) ;  (ex  army  man).    Has  worked  as  printer's  labourer. 

Engineer's  Fitter 

Vegetable  Cook 

(Ex  Army  man)- 

Naval  Stoker  - 

(Navy  4  years). 

Motor  Car  Driver  - 

Has  worked  as  engineer's  improver  and  has  had  farm  experience  in  Sufib^k 

Conipo'itoi' 

Bater      .      .      -  . 

Engineer's  Improver 

Bottle  Wajhsr 

Steam-crane  Dri/er  - 

Carpenter  and  Joiner 

Plumber's  Mate 

Printer's  Labourer  - 

Sawyer 

Brass  Finisher  - 



'Bus  Conductor 

(.3  years).    Gas-fitter's  mate  jweviously. 

Carman    .       -       -  - 

(12  months'  experience  as  beer  bottler). 

)»'*"' 

(Ex  Army  man). 

(Army  Service  Corps  1903-5).    Stoker  before  Army, 

3i       (3)  - 
Labourer 

5J             '             "              "  " 

Previously  porter,  carman,  and,  on  leaving  school,  page-boy. 
(London  18  months).    Farm  labourer  previously, 
(Working  on  farm  44  years,  1899-1904). 

(14  months'  experience  as  rough  gardener). 

(2)  - 

(Ex  Army  man). 

A"e  23 

(V)  - 

Plumber  -       -       -  - 

(Apprenticed). 

(41) 

Baker's  Assistant  - 

Bricklayer 

(6  years).    Previously  4  years  as  farm  labourer. 

Handyman 

Blacksmith's  Hammerman 

Engine  Fitter  - 

(Apprenticed), 

Paperhanger  &  Decorator 

Electrician 

(Apprenticed).    Acting  as  carman  for  9  months  prior  to  application. 

Tube  Liftman  - 

Cycle  Maker  - 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  tlie  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Occupition. 

Any  other  particulars. 

Age  23— cont. 

Packer  .... 

Newspaper  Distributor  - 

French  Polisher  » 

Acting  as  carman  for  10  months  prior  to  application. 

Porter  .... 

(Ex  Army  man.) 

Motor  Driver  -      •  - 

Gas  Fitter's  Mate  - 

Ironmoulder  ... 

Wood  Pavior  - 

Plasterer  ... 

Clerk  .... 

Painter's  Labourer  - 

Carman  .... 

(Ex  Army  man.) 

(7)  - 

Labourer  -      .      .  - 

(Ex  Army  man.) 

(10)  - 

Age  24  - 

Baggage  Mp.n  - 

Also  worked  as  packer,  and  (chiefly)  clerk. 

(41)  . 

Carpenter's  Improver 

Also  worked  as  porter  and  carman  and  had  three  years  in  grocery  tr?.de. 

Bricklayers  (2) 

Railway  Carriage  Cleaner 

Smiths  and  Fitters  Mat«  - 

Previously  worked  as  printers'  hand.  --^ 

Asylum  Attendant  - 

Cloth  worker  by  trade,  but  not  followed  for  six  years. 

Cellarman's  Assistant 

Machine  Hand 

Waiter    -'  - 

Painter  (2)      -      -  - 

Seaman  .... 

French  Polisher 

Prior  to  jo'ning  Navy,  which  he  left  seven  months  prior  to  applic  Ltion^ 

Farm  Labou  er 

(From  Tunbridge  W^ells,  only  two  months  in  London). 

Window  Cleaner  - 

(Ex  Army  man.)    Carman  or  porter  previously  to  Army. 

Engine  Fitter        -  - 

Clerk  (2)  - 

Tool  Maker's  Assistant  - 

Handyman  and  Carman  - 

Also  had  six  years'  experience  as  a  farm  labourer. 

Asnhalter's  Labourer 

Bricklayer's  Labourer 

Sawmill's  Labourer 

Grocer's  Porter  &  Carman 

(15  months'  experience  as  tram  driver) 

Carman  and  fiabourer  (2) 

Carman  (7)  - 

Labourer  - 

Also  had  six  years'  farming  experience  farming  in  Canada. 

Oricrinallv  served  ^^lvt  tinip      vparo)  aq  nlfl^tprpr 

»)■"■" 

Apprenticed  Jajanner,  but  not  followed  trade  for  over  two  jears. 

(4-)  - 



Age  25  - 

Stonemason 

(Apprenticed) 

(30) 

Pipe- Jointer  - 

Stoker  .... 

42& 

2  a 
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j            Occu):  ation. 

Any  other  Particulars. 

A^e  23 — con':. 

j  Gunmiker 

j  Ironworker     -       .  . 

1  ■   

Stone  Machinist 

Railway  Poiter 

Painter  (2)      -      -  - 

Wireworker 

Horsekeeptr 

Coffee-stall  Ke  p;r  - 

Handy-man 

{2^  years)  previously  hammerman. 

Fitter's  Mate  - 

*  — - 

Potman  and  Barman 

(experienced  in  gardening) 

(sawyer  casually) 

Smith's  Mate  - 

(Ex  Army  man) 

Printer's  Platen  Hand 

— - 

Bricklaj  er's  Labourer 



Engineer's  Labourer 

Carman  and  Warehouse- 
man -       -      -  - 

(18  months),  6  years  baker,  etc.,  and  5  years  wth  fairier  on  leaving  school. 

Carman  and  Labourer 

Carman  (5)  - 

Labourer        -  - 

(experienced  in  garden  work). 

>>    .          "       "  " 
(9)    -      -  - 

(3i  years').    Apprenticed  printer's  machine  minder  7  years,  15  months  un- 
employed and  took  to  labouring. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  HISTORY  OF  THIRTY  BOYS  FROM  THE  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY'S  FARM 
SCHOOL,  REDHILL,  DISCHARGED  DURING  THE  FOUR  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  22nd, 
1907,  WHO  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  EMIGRATED,  JOINED  THE  ARMY,  Etc.,  BUT 
BEEN  PLACED  IN  ORDINARY  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE. 


170.  B.,  G.— Went  to  live  with  sister,  having  no 
parents.  Went  to  work  as  errand  boy  for  chemist, 
12s.  6d.  Has  contimied  at  same  work  so-  far  as  known 
by  latest  reports. 

171.  H.,  A. — Went  home  to  work  with  father,  an 
■'  architectural  modeller."  Took  situation  at  dining 
rooms  after  nine  months.  Subsequently  ill  and  out  of 
work  some  months,  then  enlisted  in  Army. 

181.  A.,  R.— Went  to  situation  in  Smithfield  Meat 
Market.  Enlisted  through  Militia  into  Essex 
Regiment.  Next  reported  as  doing  three  months'  im- 
prisonment for  theft.  Took  up  fruit-hawking  on 
-release,  and  has  since  lived  on  similar  casual  employ- 
mien  ts. 

199.  B.,  J. — Went  home  to  work  with  father  at 
packing-case  maker's.  The  work  being  irregular,  took 
another  place  as  porter  at  18s.  per  week,  at  a  furniture 
warehoiise.  Remained  there  since.  Now  married,  and 
doing  well. 

213.  M.,  W. — ^Went  to  situation  as  brick  carter. 
Subsequently  taken  into  grandfather's  business— coal 
dealer.  Worked  there  as  carter;  and  has  continued  in 
-employment  as  trade  has  permitted.  Occasional  spells 
out  of  work  when  coal  trade  dull.  Fined  20s.  for 
assault. 

222.  G.,  F. — Went  home  to  work  as  bricklayer. 
Took  another  place  at  an  oil  and  colour  warehouse. 
After  short  spell  out  of  work,  got  employment  at  green 
<^rooer's,  but  got  locked  up  for  wilful  damage  ;  seven 
days.  Last  reported  working  at  Brighton  ;  employ- 
ment not  specified. 

169.  P.,  J. — ^Went  home  to  work  as  bricklayer. 
Got  out  '  of  work  after  10  months,  and  enlisted. 
Served  in  South  African  war;  wounded;  got  medal, 


etc.  Now  left  after  first  term,  and  on  x-eserve.  Works 
at  restaurant  as  cook. 

178.  R. — No  parents  ;  went  to  live  with  aunt,  and 
worked  as  painter.  Has  worked  regularly  at  same 
trade  since  leaving. 

203.  M.,  G. — Went  home  and  got  work  at  news- 
paj)er  office.  Continued  same  for  two  years ;  then 
convicted  for  larceny.  Done  little  regular  work  since. 
Hawking,  etc^ 

219.  C,  C. — Went  home  to  work  in  pickle  factory, 
Remained  in  same  occupation  four  years,  with  one 
short  interval  when  work  was  slack. 

193.  0. — Returned  to  indifferent  home,  in  spite 
of  advice  to  the  contrary.  Has  had  casual  odd 
work  at  intervals.  Not  reconvicted,  but  reports  un- 
satisfactory generally,  and  showing  idle  disposition 
and  general  shiftlessness. 

235.  P.,  C. — Returned  home  to  work  in  laundry. 
Employed  there  two  years  ;  then  suddenly  left  home, 
and  was  charged  with  stealing  boots.  Not  convicted. 
Subsequently  working  as  bricklayer's  labourer,  7d.  per 
hour  ;  then  out  of  work  for  a  long  spell,  and  convicted 
for  trespass  and  assault. 

234.  B.,  J. — Enlisted  direct  from  school  to  Army. 
Served  three  years,  then  put  on  reserve.  Returned  to 
regiment  after  a  month,  and  went  on  foreign  service. 
Still  abroad. 

232.  B.,  J. — Emigrated  to  Canada.  Worked  on 
farm  one  year,  then  turned  to  trade  learned  in  school, 
blacksmith.  Did  well  with  same,  and  travelled  in 
U.S.A.  working  at  trade,  and  doing  well.  Returned 
after  four  years  to  London,  and  now  music-hall 
attendant. 


NOTH.—Rfje  tnces  made  in  this  volume  and  ,n  ihe  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pajes  m  ihii,  oAume  are  to  the 
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242.  P.,  G. — Retunied  home  to  situation  as  carman. 
Worked  at  this  three  years.  Then  out  of  work,  and 
left  neighbourhood  of  home,  and  not  subsequently 
traced. 

263.  W.,  F. — Went  home  to  work  at  a  coffee 
tavern.  Subsequently  worked  at  motor  works  as  a 
groom  ;  then  in  two  situations  as  carman.  Short 
periods  of  unemployment  between.    Now  carman. 

274.  D.,  J.  E,. — Went  to  work  as  errand  boy,  but 
changed  places  several  times.  Then,  a  van  guard. 
Subsequently  enlisted,  and  now  doing  well  in  the 
Army. 

280.  S.,  R.  J. — Went  home  to  work  on  Great 
Central  Railway,  but  took  position  in  a  brewery. 
Worked  there  two  yeans,  and  then  went  to  Hanwell  to 
work  for  an  ironmonger. 

301.  T.,  J. — Returned  home  to  situation  as  under 
gardener,  but  went  into  shoe  factory  very  soon. 
Convicted  for  stealing  after  two  years,  and  on  release 
went  to  work  in  same  trade  in  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

284.  H.,  J.^ — Returned  home  to  work  for  father, 
firewood  merchant  ;  after  two  and  a  half  years  out  of 
work,  and  went  to  work  at  coal  wharf,  where  he  now 
remains. 

289.  W.,  S.  M. — On  return  home  obtained  work  in 
dairy.  After  15  months  got  "out  of  work."  Left 
neighbourhood  of  home  in  search  of  work,  and  not  de- 
finitely traced  continuously. 

252.  M. ,  W. — Returned  to  bad  home  with  sister  ; 
got  quickly  into  bad  company,  and  reconvicted — 
eight  months.  On  release  took  up  navvy  work,  and 
joined  Militia.  Has  since  had  spells  out  of  work,  but 
works  casually  as  navvy.    Still  in  Militia. 

273.  B.,  J. — Emigrated  to  Canada  to  work  on 
farm,  and  did  well  for  18  months,  but  returned  to 
England  at  parents'  wish.  Convicted  of  assault,  and 
got  one  month.    Subsequently  returned  to  Canada. 

307.  D.,  D. — ^Returned  home  to  work  as  engineer's 
labourer,  at  which  he  worked  one  year.  Had  18 
months  in  "and  out  of  work,  and  then  returned  to 
employment  as  above. 

314.  P.,  H. — ^Wished  to  emigrate,  but  friends  com- 
pelled him  to  return  home.  Had  no  work  for  some 
time,  but  then  joined  father  as  house-painter.  Has 
worked  consistently  at  same  for  last  three  years. 

336.  J.,  G.  W. — Went  home  to  a  place  in  oil 
and  colour  shop.  After  seven  months  took  position 
in  a  tlieatre  as  attendant.  Then  had  a  long  spell  out 
of  work  on  account  of  illness,  but  returned  to  last 
position. 

341.  M.,  W. — Returned  home  to  St._  George's- 
in-the-East  to  work  as  labourer  in  biscuit  factory ; 
worked  there  for  18  months  ;  then  put  off  on  account 
of  slack  trade.  After  some  months  enlisted,  and  is  now 
doing  very  well  in  Royal  Engineers. 

365.  D.,  G. — Returned  home  to  help  father  in 
management  of  lodging-house,  also  joined  Militia, 
and  does  homework  as  well  as  carman  for  dealer. 

373.  S.,  T. — Returned  home  to  a  place  parents  stated 
they  had  for  him,  which  proved  to  be  non-existent. 
Got  work  after  two  months  as  coster,  and  after  a  short 
time  took  situation  with  a  greengrocer,  with  whom  he 
has  since  remained  at  progressive  wages. 

337.  S.,  A. — Returned  home  to  work  in  stable-s, 
and  has  been  at  that  work  consistently  since  leaving. 
Wages  increased  from  15s.  to  26s.  in  2^  years. 

245a. — G.,  Chas.  Jajnes,  single,  age  23 ;  sailed 
21/2/07.    On  leaving  school,  six  months  as  dentist  boy 


(Aldgate,  E.)  ;  then  page  boy  ;  one  year  at  Amen 
Comer,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  ;  then  machine-minder 
(printers),  Baddeley  Bros.,  Moor  Lane,  E.G.,  fifteen 
months  ;  then  casual  employment  as  tea  packer  at 
Lewis  Bros,  and  Stevenson,  Moor  Lane,  E.C.  ;  then 
potman  for  Mr.  Cole,  "  Stonleigh  Arms,"  Stonleigli 
Road,  Tottenham,  one  year  regular,  ending  Januaiy, 
1903,  discharged  through  master  being  bankrupt, 
wages  here  14s.,  and  boarJ  and  lodging,  weekly  ;  since 
then  has  done  a  little  casual  work  as  plumber's 
labourer  ;  as  a  last  resource  applied  to  Distress  Com- 
mittee, and  sailed  as  above.  His  references  were 
excellent. 

63c. — H.,  Thomas  William,  single,  age  21  ;  sailed 
13/2/07.  Never  had  regular  work ;  on  leaving 
school  worked  as  coal  van  boy  for  Mr.  I'helps. 
coal  dealer,  Leven  Road,  Bromley,  wages  2s.  6d. 
per  day,  average  four  days  per  week  for  five 
years,  master  refused  to  pay  more  wages ;  he 
then  got  casual  work  as  builder's  labourer,  one  year 
ending  1905  (December),  at  4d.  hour,  average  16s. 
weekly  ;  since  then  a  few  casual  odd  jobs,  and  as  a  last 
resource  applied  to  Distress  Committee,  and  sailed  as 
above.  This  was  a  well-educated  youth  ;  his  reference.* 
were  very  good,  also  one  from  his  schoolmaster  most 
excellent. 

464c,  registered  number. — P.,  Robert,  single,  age  22  ; 
sailed  for  Canada  13/6/07.  On  leaving  school  worked  as 
van  guard  for  the  Midland  Railway  for  two  years,  wages 
6s.,  rising  to  8s.  weekly  ;  he  left  this  to  go  to  Yarrow's, 
shipbuilders,  Poplar  ;  he  was  employed  casually  dur- 
ing five  years,  wages  4s.  per  day,  his  average  earnings 
being  about  16s.  weekly  ;  this  work,  owing  to  slack- 
ness, failed  in  March,  1905  ;  he  drifted  to  casual  dock 
labouring,  but  was  finally  compellecl  to  apply  to  the 
Distress  Committee,  and  sailed  as  above  ;  his  refer- 
ences and  character  were  excellent. 

137c,  registered  number. — R.,  Geo.,  single,  age  21;^ 
sailed  for  Canada  2/1/07.  From  Bchool  went  as:  van 
guard  to  Great  Western  Railway  for  two  years  ;  he- 
left  this  owing  to  the  small  wagee  paid  ;  he  then  worked 
for  Mr.  Heatheridge,  Limehouse,  at  boiler  scaling, 
casual  work  for  four  years,  4s.  6d.  per  day  ;  he  was 
discharged  owing  to  slackness  through  ehdpping  going 
elsewhere  ;  he  could  obtain  no  other  work,  so  applied 
to  Disitrees  Committee,  and  sailed  as  above  ;  references 
very  good. 

340b,  registered  number. — S.,  Arthur  Richard,  single, 
age  25  ;  sailed  for  Canada  2/1/07.  On  leaving  school 
went  to  work  as  district  messenger  boy  for  the 
Dijstrict  Messenger  Company,  wages  8s.  weekly  ; 
from  there  to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, Bromley,  as  valve  bo)',  wages  21s. 
weekly  ;  from  there  to  R.  Bell  and  Co.,  match  factory, 
case  making,  the  wages  here  rising  to  55s.  weekly 
average,  the  standing  wages  being  72d.  per  hour ;  he 
worked  here  for  eight  years  regular  till  discharged, 
owing  to  the  cases  being  made  outside,  i.e.,  the  firm 
purchased  them  ready  made  ;  being  unable  to  obtain 
other  work  he  applied  to  the  Distress  C-Cimmittee,  and 
sailed  as  above  ;  references  and  character  very  go»d. 

340c,  registered  number. — B.,  Thomas,  single,  age 
19  ;  sailed  for  Canada  18/4/07.  On  leaving  school 
went  as  office  boy  to  Millwall  Dock  Company, 
and  rose  to  junior  clei'k,  dismissed  owing  to 
reduction  of  staff  (slackness  owing  to  shipping 
going  elsewhere)  ;  could  not  get  employment  ajs 
clerk,  so  turned  to  casual  dock  labouring  in  the 
grain  department,  Millwall  Dock ;  was  discharged 
owing  to  machinery  being  introduced,  and,  becoming 
destitute,  he  applied  to  the  Distress  Committee,  and 
was  sent  to  Canada  as  above  ;  references  excellent. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 


Enquiries  in— 

Birmingham.  Sheffield.  •  •  Newcastle. 

Bradford.  Leicester.  Cheltenham. 

Liverpool.  Northampton.  Chester. 

Plymouth.  Hastings.  '  York. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Memoeanbum  from  Mr.  N.  G.  CHAMBERLAIN  and 
Me.  E.  V.  BIRCHALL. 

The  following  figures  and  conclusions  are  based  on 
tlie  data  obtained  on  the  blue  forms  as  filled  up  by 
147  boys  in  Birmingham.  These  forms  were  distri- 
buted by  various  means,  being  sent  to  Council  schools, 
head  masters,  secretaries  of  trade  unions,  and  others 
who  were  thought  likely  to  be  able  to  persuade  young 
men  of  their  acquaintance  to  fill  in  the  various  details. 
The  majority  of  those  returned  had  been  filled  up 
through  the  agency  of  the  school  masters.  It  was 
found  that  young  men  were  very  reluctant  to  commit 
the  details  to  paper,  and  one  gentleman  attributed 
this  to  the  suspicion  aroused  by  the  official  heading 
of  the  forms.  Twenty  forms  were  filled  up  by  the 
officials  of  the  Distress  Committee  from  the  details 
given  by  the  applicants  for  work  at  the  Labour 
Bureau. 

Any  conclusions  based  on  tlie  figures  are  to  some 
extent  vitiated  by  the  looseness  of  the  terminology 
employed  ;  such  expressions  as  Factory  Lad,  Learner 
and  Labourer  being  very  vaguely  used.  The  varying 
ages  of  tlie  different  boys  also  render  it  difficult  to 
make  comparisons  or  draw  conclusions. 

The  short  time  available  for  the  investigation  caused 
the  results  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

Chakacteeistics  of  Trade  in  Birmingham. 

There  ie  no  staple  trade  ;  the  only  ones  at  all  out- 
standing .are  various  brass  manufacturerB  and 
jewellery.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  an  enormous 
num^ber  of  small  trades,  where  not  only  are  the  firms 
few  in  number,  but  they  are  also  on  a  very  small 
scale.  The  spelling  and  writing  in  the  white  formis 
show  this.  The  following  are  a  few  typical  small 
trades,  taken  from  the  Distrees  Committee  returnsi :  — 
Scabbard  maker,  pins,  gun  case  maker,  Jew's  harp, 
bamboo  manufacturers,  goldbeater,  pearl  button 
maker,  spoon  maker,  steel  toys,  bird  cage  maker, 
umbrella  maker,  studs  and  links,  band-made  fendens, 
oilcans,  brooches,  lockets,  clock  cases,  etc.,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  main  divisions  of  the 
working  class  population  in  the  City,  being  taken 
from  the  1901  Census  Returns  :  — 

Over  15  and 
under  25. 


General  and  local  government  -       -  575 

Railways    1661 

Messengers     -       -       -       -       -       -  846 

Fitters   1269 

Brassfounders  and  finishers        -      -  3332 
Nails,  screws,  stores,  beds,  wire,  gas  fit- 
ting and  electro  plate-       ...  8074 

Tools   1223 

Bicycles  and  motors,  etc.       ...  2826 

'Gold  and  silversmiths  :  jewellery  -       -  2168 

Carpenters     ------  867 

Bricklayers     -   913 

Painters   657 

Roads   280 

Wood  and  furniture      .       .      -       -  1405 

Paper  and  printers       -       -       -       -  943 


IxFORiiATiox  Obtained  by  Means  of  the  White 
Forms. 

From  the  data  obtained  from  the  white  forms  sent 
out  to  employens  it  was  difficult  to  draw  concluisions  as 
to  the  powers  of  absorption  of  boy  labour  of  the  various 
trades.  It  was  the  unanimouB  opinion  that  the  cheap 
jewellery  trade  absorbed  all  its  boys.  There  were  a 
few  cases  of  difficulty  in  getting  boys  owing  to  trade 
union  restrictions,  notably  in  the  printing  and  braes 
trades. 

A  tendency  was  remarked  on  towards  the  greater 
employment  of  unskilled  labour,  and  it  was  stated 
by  the  majority  that  a  distinct  rise  in  wages  had  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  Certain  metal  firms  said  they 
employed  fewer  boys  than  formerly. 

Practically  ^all  employers  concurred  in  saying  they 
encouraged  boys  to  attend  evening  classes  ;  very  few 
give  any  time  off  for  the  purjDose,  however,  so  their 
lack  of  popularity  is  hardly  surprising.  A  few  firms 
pay  the  fees  of  their  boys  who  attend  these  classes ; 
but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  boys  do  not  want 
to  go. 

Learners  and  Apprentices. 

Everyone  agrees  the  old  apprenticetship  system  is 
dead.  As  a  result  everyone  hais  his  owji  idea  as  to 
what  an  apprentice  and  a  learner  are,  hence  more 
confusion.  In  the  blue  forms  only  two  apprentices 
were  returned.  In  the  white  forms  five  out  of  eight 
jewellers  and  both  printers  have  a  sort  of  apprentice- 
ship. The  most  clear  is  that  of  the  engineering 
firm  (which  employs  1,400  men).  Others  who 
have  a  Bort  of  apprenticeship  are  glaiss,  tinware,  hook 
and  eye,  pens,  wire  mills,  camera.  But  they  are  all 
vague  and  are  not  very  different  from  "  Learnens." 
Learners  appear  in  both  the  silversmiths  and  the 
brass  factories,  two  wire  factories,  two  printers,  also 
in  glassworks,  engineer,  cycle,  tinplate,  rubber  and 
camera.  In  the  smaller  trades  the  wages  range  from 
46.  or  5s.  to  12s.  or  15b.  ;  in  the  better  ones,  like 
jewellery  and  brass,  engineers,  etc.,  from  5s.  or  6s. 
to  17s.  or  22s. 

Telegraph  Boys. 

Tventy  were  visited.  Nine  were  unknown  at  the 
address  given,  and  most  had  moved,  also  the  majority 
were  only  17  or  so,  and  thus  not  very  useful.  With 
much  difficulty  seven  answers  were  extracted.  li 
the  boy  did  not  suspect  the  paper  and  its 
object,  the  father  or  the  mother  did.  Tlie  ages  of  the 
seven  were  five  18,  and  one  17,  and  one  19.  In  every 
case  they  left  the  Post  Office  because  there  was  no 
vacancy  ;  no  ]prosipect  of  promotion.  But  they  all 
went  in  for  good  trades,  and  (except  for  one  getting 
6s.  only)  are  earning  now  10s.  to  14s 

A  board  schoolmaster  told  me  the  headmaster  of  a 
school  elsewhere  in  the  tovm  had  refused  to  allow  any 
of  his  boys  to  go  to  the  Post  Office,  as  it  is  a  cul  de  sac, 
and  nothing  to  look  forward  to.  , 

Apparently  the  main  trouble  is  the  late  Govern- 
ment's Bill  for  employing  reservists  ;  the  Post  Office 
always  prefers  them  to  anyone  else.  The  proportion 
of  the  vacant  clerkships,  postmen,  and  sorters'  2»sts 
reserved  for  telegraph  boys  has  been  raised  by  this 
Government  from  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

Information  Obtained  from  the  Blue  Foems. 

Details  were  obtained  by  this  means  as  to  the 
various  employments  of  147  boys.    Four  hundred  and 


N01 E. — Eeftrences  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  'c  the  jja^ns  in  (his  jolame  are  to  ihe 
page-numliei  ing  in  brackets. 
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twenty  situations  are  described  ;  tlie  following  table 

shows  their  general  nature:  — 

Errand  boys,  van  boys,  messengers  -       -  53 
Engineering  (including  filing,  lathe,  etc.)  51 
Jewellery  trad©        -       -  ' '     -      -       -  33 
Brass  trade       ......  26 

Clerks        -------  24 

Carriage,  cycle,  motor  works  -  ,    -       -  22 
Office  boys       ------  18 

Cabinet,  furniture,  timber  -  -  -  15 
XfaJbo'ureris  -      -       -       -       -       -  -13 


Printers  

Post  Office,  telegraph  boys,  etc. 
Shop  asisistants         ..       -       .  - 
Bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  etc. 
Army  and  Militia     -       -  - 
Electricians  and  electroplate 
Railway  workers      -       -       -  - 
Warehousemen  -       -       -       -  - 
Odd,  various  tr.ides    -       -  - 


13 
12 
11 
11 


4 
91 
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'  JErrand  Boys. 

A  .large  number  of  boys  become  errand  boys  im- 
mediately on  leaving  school,  if  not  before.  In  many 
caisss  this  occupation  bridges  over  ,  the  ^Deriod 
before  the .  time  when  they  can  get  useful  situa- 
tions in  works,  but  in  some  casies  it  appears  to 
last  a  good  deal  too  long,  the  boy  remaining  an  errand 
runner  when  he  ought  to  be  either  apprenticed  to  or 
at  all  events  in  the  position  of  a  learner  in  some  trade. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  shortsightedness  of 
parents,  who  are  forced  by  their  necessities  to  realise 
the  utmost  possible  earning  capacity  of  their  families, 
without  regard  to  the  cruel  hardship  thus  imposed 
on  their  eons  when  they  grow  up  and  try  to  get 
men's  wages. 

in  some  cases,  however,  the  period  spent  in  running 
errands  is  not  wasted,  an  introduction  being  thus 
obtained  to  some  particular  business  or  trade,  which 
the  boy  continues  to  follow  when  he  has  grown  up. 
For  instance,  out  of  34  cases  where  boys  became  errand 
boys  immediately  on  leaving  school,  seven  followed 
subsequently  the  trade  or  business  in  which  they  were 
errand  boys. 

Consecutive  Employment. 

A  prominent  feature  of  these  figures  in  regard  to 
boy  labour  is  the  extraordinarily  varied  character 
of  the  average  boy's  early  industrial  career. 
There  seemB  to  be  no  doubt  that  during  times 
of  good  employment  bovB  and  young  men  drift 
about  from  shop  to  shop,  and  even  from  trade  to 
trade,  to  an  extraordinary  degree.    This  is  often  a 


sign  of  slackness  and  love  of  change  ;  but  while  many 
of  the  most  migratory  cases  are  probably  those  who 
have  no  power  of  sticking  to  a  job  and  those  who  are 
incessantly  having  "  words  with  the  foreman,"  it  is 
nevertheless  imiK>rtant  to  notice  that  a  nomadic  career 
is  often  the  sign  of  a  hardworking,  ambitious  boy 
who  is  eagerly  on  the  look  out  for  the  moment  when 
the  experience  gained  in  one  shop  will  bring  him  in- 
creased wages  in  another.  The  secretary  of  a  trades 
union  in  Birmingham  stated  that  all  the  smartest 
lads  were  constantly  changing  shops,  and  thus  gaining 
a  rise  in  wages. 

In  the  blue  forms  filled  up  in  Birmingham  there  are 
81  cases  of  men  who  have  had  more  than  two  situations 
Of  these  there  are  17  men  who  show  a  "  consecutive  " 
industrial  career — that  is  to  say,  whose  various  em- 
ployments have  been  of  the  same  nature.  The  great 
majority  of  these  consecutive  careers  are  furaished  by 
the  jewellery  trade,  which,  it  seems  boys  vei^  rarely 
leave  for  other  occupations.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  this  trade  the  family  influence  is  very  strong,  and 
in  many  cases  several  members  of  a  family  work  in 
the  same  shop,  and  the  boys  on  growing  up  take  their 
places.  An  instance  of  this  is  given  by  the  follow- 
ing :— 


Name 


W.B. 

Wases 


Employment. 


1. 

Errand  Boy 
(jewellery). 

3/9 


2. 

3 

Goldsmith 

Goldsmith. 

(learners). 

5/-  to  10,6 

18/- 

Goldsmith. 
18/-  to  28/- 


Famihj  Inftuence. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  tendency  '  for 
the  son  to  follow  the  father's  trade.  In  the 
more  technical  and  specialised  trades  this  is  no 
the  Birmingham  returns  the  occupation  of  the  father 
is  given  in  134  cases,  and  in  35,  or  26  per  cent.,  of 
these  the  boy  at  some  time  or  other  followed  his 
father's  trade.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the 
paramount  importance  of  getting  the  highest  possible 
wages  at  the  earliest  possible  minute  entirely  over- 
shadows all  other  considerations  in  regard  to  such, 
matters  as  the  boy  working  in  the  same  shop  as  his 
father. 

The  Degeneration  of  Labour. 
There  is  a  very  distinct  tendency  in  many  cases 
towards  degeneration  in  the  industrial  career,  which 
is  well  shown  by  the  titles  of  the  various  employments. 
This,  again,  is,  no  doubt,  another  example  of  the  over- 
powering temptation  to  take  the  simple  and  tem- 
porarilj-  well-remunerated  trade  in  preference  to  that 
which  demands  an  ill-paid  period  of  learning. 

The  following  seven  examples  show  the  downward 
industrial  career,  where  boys  who  seem  at  one  time 
to  have  had  an  introduction  to  skilled  employment 
degenerate  finally  into  labourers:  — 


Father. 

Son. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Brass  caster  -  - 

Printer's  help  - 

Labourer    -  - 

Painter    -   -  - 

Van  boy     -  - 

Brass  worker  - 

Labourer 

Labourer  -    -  - 

Rod  carrier  - 

Sheet  marker  - 

Labourer 

Engineer  -    -  - 

En  ands 

(jewellery) 

Boy  (engineer) 

Stores,  errands 

Billiard 
marker 

Cycle  works 

Labourer 
(bells) 

Bedstead  works 

Errands 
(cycles) 

Solderer  •    -  - 

Metal  works  - 

Tube  works- 

Carter-    -  - 

Labourer  - 

Printer    -    -  - 

Errands  (copper 
works) 

Labourer 
(copper) 

Labourer    -  ■ 

Casual 

labourer 

Blacksmith  -  - 

Shop  .    -    -  - 

Solderer      -  - 

Cutter  (cycle)  - 

Contractor's 
lal'ourer 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  a  period  in  the  Army 
is  very  often  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  degrada- 
tion. Out  of  a  list  of  129  unemployed  from  the  Bir- 
mingham Distress  Committee  21,  or  16  per  cent.,  had 
been  in  the  Army,  although  this  percentage  is  pro- 
bably unduly  increased  by  the  late  war. 


Wages. 

The  widely  different  lengths  of  duration  of  the 
various  employments  make  it  difficult  to  gain  accu- 
rate information  as  to  average  wages.  The  second 
half  cf  the  Binningham  forms  dealt  with  boys  of 
rather  a  higher  class  than  the  earlier  ones,  with  the 
effect  that  the  average  wages  are,  perhaps,  a  littl* 
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too  high.  Taking  the  whole  cf  the  figures,  however, 
it  is  found  that:  — 

s.  d. 

In  the  first  employment  average  wages  are  -    6  10 

,,     second                     ,,           ,,  -  11  0 

,,     third                      ,,           „  -  13  6 

fourth          ,,          ,,           ,,  -  16  8 

fifth             „          „           „  -  21  0 

The  later  figures  are,  of  course,  based  on  fewer  data 
than  thoee  for  the  earlier  employments. 

The  increase  of  wages  from  one  employment  to 
another,  from  the  above  figures,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Entering  2nd  employment  from  1st,  increase  61  par  cent. 
3rd       „  „        2nd,      „  22.7 

4th       „  „       3rd,       „  23-4 

5th       „  „        4th,        „  26 

From  this  it  would  appear  that,  disregarding  the 


great  increase  in  wages  at  the  end  of  the  first  employ- 
ment for  subsequent  employment,  the  average  boy  is 
tempted  to  change  his  shop,  and  sometimes  his  trade, 
by  a  rise  in  wages  of  about  23  per  cent. 

There  were  very  few  returns  relating  to  apprentices, 
but  fi'om  the  data  available  it  seems  that  tie  average 
wages  of  an  apprentice  is  about  7s.  6d.  a  week,  while, 
as  seen  above,  the  average  in  "  second  employment " 
for  boys  who  are  not  apprenticed  is  lis.  a  week  ;  so 
it  may  be  argued  that  a  gain  of  3s.  6d.  a  week  is 
the  object  for  which  a  boj  's  future  career  is  sacrificed. 
Continuation  Schools. 

Of  140  boys  who  answered  the  question,  the  number 
who  attended  some  continuation  class  is  57 — that  is, 
40.7  per  cent.  The  average  wages  during  first  employ- 
ment of  those  who  attended  classes  works  out  to 
7s.  lid.,  as  against  6s.  lOd.  for  the  whole  number  of 
boys.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  find  the 
average  wages  at  25  years  old  of  those  who  have  and 
have  not  attended  these  classes,  but  this  is  impossible 
with  the  available  information. 


Memorandum  by  Me.  LEWIS  W.  ROBINSON,  Bradford. 


I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  report  on  the  inquiry 
made  recently  in  Bradford  as  to  the  position  of  boy 
labour  in  the  city.  The  official  forms  were  sent  out, 
and  I  received  a  very  poor  response  from  the  lar^e 
employers,  partly,  I  think,  from  a  lack  of  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  partly  because  the  forms  were  too 
complicated.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  and  from  my 
conversations  with  persons  interested  in  the  matter, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of 
lads  of  what  I  might  call  the  lower  middle  and  poorer 
class  have  a  very  poor  prospect  in  Bradford.  A  lad 
will,  as  a  rule,  commence  work  at  one  of  the  mills  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  a  half-timer,  and  stay  on  there 
till  he  is  about  ]6  years  of  age.  At  this  age  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  are 
turned  off,  as  they  are  of  no  more  use  to  the  employer, 
because  a  younger  lad,  a  half-timer,  can  do  the  work 
better  and,  of  course,  for  a  lower  wage.  There  is, 
certainly,  room  for  a  small  proportion  of  these  lads 
in  the  warehouses  in  the  city,  and  they  have  the  chance 
to  become  warehousemen,  and  a  few  other  posts  of  a 
similar  nature  are  open  to  them.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  feared  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lads  on  leaving 
the  mills  become  eventually  either  ordinary  labourers 
or  take  up  casual  work  ;  some  go  on  the  streets  selling 
evening  papers,  racing  papers,  matches,  etc.,  and  a 
few  become  a  railway  tout  (carrying  parcels),  or  an 
ordinary  street  loafer.  The  difficulty  to  be  contended 
with  is  that  we  have  only  one  trade,  namely  the 
woollen  trade,  and  if  this  is  slack,  all  suffer. 

Errand  Boys. 

This  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  but  I 
know  lads  who  have  become  errand  boys  as  half- 
imers,  left  as  soon  as  they  become  full-timers. 
In  these  cases  I  do  not  think  it  has  hindered,  in  any 
way.  their  future  prospects.  It  is  different,  however, 
it  the  lad  continues  after  the  age  of  14,  unless  he  in- 
tends to  go  on  with  the  trade.  If  a  labour  bureau 
could  be  opened  in  the  city,  and  on  different  lines  to 
the  present  one,  it  might,  I  think,  partly  relieve  the 
present  situation.  Work  would  not  in  all  cases  be 
found  for  the  lads  applying,  but  help  and  advice,  as 
to  the  most  suitable  work,  could  be  given  by  the 
official  in  charge.  If  the  scheme  was  taken  up  by 
the  employers,  and  properly  supported  by  them,  I 
think  they  would  find  it  of  som3  assistance  in  the  way 
of  getting  suitable  employees  for  any  special  or  other 
work,  and,  I  think,  it  would  be  a  help  to  the  lads,  as 
they,  on  leaving  school,  in  many  cases,  take  up  the 
first  work  that  comes  in  their  way,  whether  suitable 
or  unsuitable,  permanent  or  the  reverse,  so  long  as 
it  is  fairly  remunerative.  There  is  a  bureau  for  the 
unemployed,  but  I  believe  they  deal  with  men  and 
women  only.  There  is,  I  know  from  ray  own  expe- 
rience, great  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  lads  aged 
16  who  have  been  in  a  mill,  and  want  to  leave  it  to 
improve  their  position  or  to  learn  a  trade.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  work  for 
any  lad  when  he  is  once  out  of  work .  If  a  scheme  as 
suggested  was  properly  and  thoroughly  worked  up,  it 
would  improve  matters  considerably,  and  make  the 
situation  easier  to  manage  in  the  future.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  half-timer  will  be  settled  before  long,  and 
the  question  whether  the  age  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered 


decided.  From  the  spinners'  point  of  view,  the  age 
should  be  lowered,  but  surely,  looking  to  the  interest 
of  the  lad  alone,  the  age  should  be  raised,  or  the  system 
done  away  with  altogether,  as  a  lad  starting  work 
between  6  and  6.30  a.m.  cannot  do  much  good  at 
school  in  the  afternoon,  especially  when  one  remem- 
bers that  he  will  probably  be  working  on  his  news- 
paper round  after  school  hours. 

Finally,  I  may  say  that  I  think  the  matter  a  most 
important  one,  and  one  which  should  be  seriously 
considered.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  if  boy  labour 
was  organised  a  little  something  would  be  done  to 
relieve  the  unemployed  question  in  the  future. 

Lewis  W.  Eobinson. 

Copy  of  Report  made  by  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  as  to  street  lads,  sellers  of  newspapers,  flowers 
etc. 

Forty-nine  interviewed  on  their  "pitch"  : — 

8  of  the  age  of  16. 
7  of  the  age  of  17. 

12  of  the  age  of  18. 
6  of  the  age  of  19 

9  of  the  age  of  20. 
5  of  the  age  of  21. 
1  of  the  age  of  24.* 
1  of  the  age  of  25.* 

29  in  lodging-houses. 
11  have  both  parents. 

10  have  no  parents. 
17  have  no  father. 

11  have  no  mother. 

26  have  worked  as  full-timers  in  mills. 
14  have  worked  at  various  trades 

5  have  worked  as  jjaper  sellers  only. 

4  have  worked  partly  paper  selling  and 
partly  other  work. 

*Rather  weak-minded.     20  have  homes. 

Reasons  that  may  be  given  why  in  their  present 
position : — 

(1)  Some  gave  up  as  full'timers  because  they  only 
got  8s.  to  10s.  a  week,  and  no  chances  of 
advancement. 

(2)  Some  discharged  for  late  attendance  in  the 
mornings  (probably  fault  of  parents  not  get- 
ting them  up  early  enough). 

(3)  Their  preference  for  a  free  open-air  life,  and 
not  required  to  begin  working  before  the  after- 
noon. 

Personal  Remarks : — 

Majority  of  them  stated  they  had  tried  to  get 
regular  employment,  but  without  success.  This  state- 
ment was  reiterated  by  the  parents  where  visited. 

A  few  genuinely  desirous  of  doing  better  and  anxious 
to  get  on. 

Some  voluntarily  asked  to  be  sent  to  Canada. 

16  of  them  have  been  before  the  Magistrates  for 
minor  offences. 


NOIE.—Bejererices  made  m  thin  oulurne  and  m  the  Lcjorts  oj  the  Uommissioii,  to  the  pages  m  this  volume  are  to  t/ie 
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LEICESTER. 


The  Mayor  of  Leicester  (Mr.  Edward  Wood)  ami 
Alderman  Thomas  Smith  have  both  taken  an  interest 
in  this  inquiry,  and  furnished  some  particulars  as  to 
the  shoe  trade,  and  other  industries  in  which  boys  are 
employed. 

In  the  shoe  trade  it  appears  that  the  boys  progress 
through  the  various  departments  in  the  following 
way  :  — 

There  is  no  recognised  system  of  apprenticeship,  ami, 
generally  speaking,  neither  employer  nor  adult  work- 
man feels  any  responsibility  for  properly  training  a 
boy  or  j'outh. 

The  general  course  is  for  a  boy  to  learn  one  particular 
sub-division  of  labour,  and  move  from  one  operation 
to  another,  or  from  one  factory  to  another,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  higher  rate  of  pay. 

The  system,  while  it  enables  boys  to  earn  large  wages 
— especially  on  piece-work  rates — while  they  are  young, 
does  not  help  to  produce  properly  trained  and  skilled 
workmen,  and  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  large  per- 
centage of  ill-taught  and  unemployable  men. 

The  practice  in  the  Shoe  Trade  Union  is  to  limit 
the  employment  of  boys  on  the  scale  of  one  boy  to  three 
men. 

Rough  Stuff  or  Pbess  Room  Depaetment. 

1.  A  boy  generally  commences  with  cutting  sections 
of  leather  for  heel  building. 

2.  Then  building  heels  by  machinery. 

3.  Cutting  stiffeners  or  ciitting  inferior  leather  by 
the  revolution  press. 

4.  Then  to  working  a  machine  for  skiving  leather. 

5.  Tlien  on  to  a  full  pressman,  if  he  stops  in  this 
department  long  enough. 


Clicking  Depaktment. 

1.  Ck>mmence  by  cixtting  fittings  or  linings. 

2.  Work  chopping-out  machines  for  cutting  linings, 
etc. 

3.  Cut  back  parts  of  shoes  or  slipper  uppers. 

4.  Cut  common  leathers,  satin  hides,  and  sheep 
skins. 

5.  Some  of  the  smart-est  are  put  to  work  clicking 
press  machines. 

Generally  when  a  youth  has  gone  through  a  few  of 
the  above  processes  he  moves  from  one  shop  to  another 
in  order  to  pick  up  his  trade  and  obtain  higher  wages. 


Peocess  in  Lasting  DEPAETiiENT. 

1.  Commence  by  putting  in  stiffeners  and  puffs  for 
the  adult  laster. 

2.  Filling  up  bottoms  for  laster. 

3.  Rubbing  down  and  laying  channels. 

4.  Working  a  simple  tacking  machine. 

5.  The  smartest  youths  are  taught  by  machinery 
agents  to  work  the  puUing-over  or  lasting  machines, 
sole  attaching,  slugging  machines,  etc. 

The  same  process  of  moving  from  shop  to  shop  is 
generally  followed  in  order  to  gain  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  trade,  and  to  obtain  increased  wages,  as  in  other 
departments  mentioned. 

Finishing  Depaetment. 

1.  Generally  commences  by  inking  the  edges  of  boots 
and  shoes,  and  putting  in  lasts. 

2.  Damping  or  staining  the  bottoms  of  boots  ani 
shoes. 

3.  Padding  or  burnishing  heels. 

4.  Trimming  the  welts  and  edges. 

5.  Edge  setting  by  machinery. 

6.  Finishing  off  and  polishing  edges  and  bottoms  of 
boots  and  shoes. 

Men  and  youths  in  this  department  earn  more  money 
on  the  present  piece-work  system  than  they  did  on  the 
weekly-wage  plan. 

It  appears  that  unskillel  or  semi-skilled  labour  is 
employed  chiefly  in  the  bottoming  department,  which 
includes  lasting  and  fiiiiishing. 

There  is  no  special  department  employing  boys  only. 
Employers  believe  that  it  does  not  pay  to  teach  boys  to 
become  skilled  men,  because  the  boy  is  not  apprenticed. 
In  many  instances,  after  eix  months'  work,  the  boy 
knows  all  there  is  to  learn — e.g.,  in  sand-papering 
boot  heels.  He  may  become  a  quicker  operative,  but 
he  will  not  learn  more.  The  boys  at  14  earn  about 
6b.  a  week,  at  15  8s. ,  and  at  16  10s. 

If  their  labour  was  not  available  probably  women 
would  be  employed. 

Five  large  firms  supplied  some  particulars  as  to  tlie 
number  of  men  and  boys  and  their  wages.  At  20  the 
boy  becomes  a  man,  and  his  wages  are  fixed  by  the 
trade  union  scale. 


Confidential  Return  of  Number  of  Boys  and  Youths  employed,  and  average  Weekly  Wage  earned,  for  F  i  c 

Months  ending  June  30th,  1907. 


Average  number 
of  Boys  and 
Youths  em- 
ployed. 

Average  number 
of  Men 
employed. 

Average  weekly 
wa  ge  of  Boys 
and  Youths  em- 
ployed on  Piece- 
work betwe?n 
14  and  17  years 
of  age. 

Average  wesl^ly 
wage  of  Youths 
employed  cn 
Piecework 
between  17  and 
20  years  of  age. 

Firm  A. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Ill  Lasting  Rooui  >  

33 

308 

8  0 

12  0 

In  Finishing  Room  -       -       -  - 

43 

263 

7  2 

15  9 

In  Press  Room  

29 

116 

7  3 

15  9 

In  Clicking  Kooiii  

37 

210 

6  8 

13  11 

In  Heel-building  Ko:ni  

14 

21  6 

Firm  B. 

8 

49 

10  5 

13  10 

In  Finishing  Room  

4 

42 

11  1 

16  2 

la  Press  Room  

7 

30 

8  7 

15  9 

In  Clicking  Room  

16 

36 

9  10 
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Confideiitial  Return  of  Number  of  Boys  and  Youths  employed,  &c. — continuel. 


Average  number 
of  Boys  and 
Youths  em- 
ployed. 


Average  number 
of  Men 
employed. 


Average  weekly 
wage  of  Boys 
and  Youths  em- 
ployed on  Piece- 
work between 
14  and  17  years 
of  age. 


A-i'erage  weekly 
wage  of  Youths 
employed  on 
Piecework 
betwe  n  17  and 
20  years  of  age- 


Firm  C. 

i 

In  Lasting  Room  

In  Rubbing-down  Department 

In  Heel-building  (include  Sluggers  and  AttacLers) 

In  Pre -Lasting        -       -  - 

In  Fini-:hing  Room  -  

In  Press  Room  -       -       -     .  -  - 

In  Clicking  Room  ------ 

Fi)  m  D. 

In  Lasting  Room     -      -      -  - 

In  Finishing  R;oni  -       -      -      -       -  - 

In  Press  Room   _ 

In  Clicking  Room    -       -       -  - 


None 
2 
12 


40 
40 
17 


45 
14 
6 

5 
62 
16 
46 


60 
56 
28 
36 


yone 


None 


8   0  16  0 

day         work  •  day  work 
~  12  0 


7  0 
None 

8  0 
8  0 

10  0 


8  9 

n  0 

9  0 
9  6 


17  0 

16  0 
13  0 

17  0 


14  6 
22  0 

15  0 
19  6 


Average 
number  of 
Boys  and 
Youths 
employed. 

Average 
number  of 

Men 
employed. 

Average 
weekly  wage 
of  Boys  and 
Youths  em- 
ployed on 
piecework  be- 
tween 14  and 
17  years  of  age. 

Average 
weekly  wage 
of  Youths 
employed  on 
piecework 
between  17 
and  20  years 
of  age. 

Average 
weekly  wage 
of  Boys  on 
day  work 
between  14 
and  17  years. 

Average 
weekly  wage 
of  Youths  on 
day  work 
between  17 
and  20  years. 

Firm  E. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

In  Lasting  Room 

23 

40 

Nil. 

Nil. 

7  2 

16  6 

In  Finishing  Room 

7 

29 

Kil. 

Nil. 

9  4 

16  2 

In  Press  Room    .      .      -  - 

9 

17 

13  6 

21  0 

8  0 

16  6 

.In  Clicking  Room      -      -  - 

7 

26 

Nil. 

Nil. 

7  4 

15  10 

In  Heeling  Room 

5 

11  0 

12  6 

5  6 

'These  employers  are  unanimous  that  the  age  at  which 
a  young  man  should  be  reckoned  as  adult  and  entitled 
to  the  full  minimum  wage  should  be  raised  from  20  to 
21.  NumbeiB  of  youths  of  20  are  not  quite  worth  the 
minimum  wage,  but  would  reach  the  standard  after 
another  year.  At  present  the  effect  of  the  requirement 
of  a  minimum  wage  is  that  large  numbeiie  are  thrown 
out  of  work  at  20. 

Four  of  these  employers  think  that  there  should  be  a 
probationary  period  from  20  to  25. 

The  secretary  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives' 
Union  puts  the  case  somewhat  differently. 

The  union  deale  only  witli  men  (20  years  of  age  and 
over),  although  in  some  ehops  the  boys  are  half- 
members.  There  are  26,000  members,  of  whom  about 
800  are  women.  These  men  are  largely  the  skilled 
workeiB,  but  include  practically  all  working  at  the 
trade.  He  thought  boys  are  put  on  tO'  do  all  the  work 
that  is  possible  for  them,  and  have  displaced  many  men. 
The  boys  are  turned  off  on  becoming  men  (at  20)  and 
others  taken  in  their  places.  Most  of  these  then  leave 
the  trade  and  many  go  as  eoldiers.  Most  of  the  work 
ie  easily  picked  up,  and  men  enter  the  trade  from 


other  occupations.  The  best  boys  only  remain  in  the 
trade  as  men.  The  trade  union  rule  is  one  boy  to-  three 
men,  but  is  not  observed.  The  secretary  believed  that 
if  the  iTile  were  kept  there  would  be  places  for  all  the 
boysi  when  they  grew  up. 

From  another  source,  however,  this  was  contradicted. 
It  was  stated  that  boys  in  the  shoe  trade  soon  learned 
the  work,  and  that  they  displaced  the  elder  men. 

To  a  question  ae  to  raising  the  age  to  16  at  which 
children  leave  school,  two  firms  answer  that  it  woidd 
be  injurious  to  the  trade,  because  the  time  would  be 
curtailed  between  their  commencing  work  and  becom- 
ing entitled  to  the  minimum  wage,  and  this  time  is- 
already  too  shoi-t  to  enable  them  to  become  thoroughly 
qualified.  One  thinks  it  would  be  injurious  in  some 
departments,  especially  the  clicking.  One  tliinkis  that 
it  would  not  be  injurious,  and  one  thinks  that  the 
effect  would  be  temporary,  and  that,  while  to  raise  the 
age  two  yearsi  would  be  serious — to  raise  it  one  year 
from  14  to  15  would  be  less  felt,  and  should  be  tried 
before  making  the  age  higher. 


SOTE.-Beleremes  madz  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  yages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
jj'ige-numbe  ing  in  brackets. 
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Hosiery. 

Yery  few  boys  are  employed  in  the  hosiery  trade 
— not  more  than  50 — and  of  tliese  (helpers)  some  are 
married  men.  They  are  employed  on  machinee.  Even 
these  are  being  replaced  by  girls  and  women.  Work- 
men pay  their  own  aosistants,  iand  incline  to  engage 
girls,  as  they  are  cheaper.  The  secretary  of  the  trade 
union  thought  that  not  more  than  2,000  men  are 
employed  at  the  trade  in  Leicester.  These  are  recruited 
partly  from  the  50  (above)  and  partly  from  outside. 


1905.  — Licences  issued  -      -      -      -  605 

1906.  „         „      -      -      -      -  296 

1907.  „         „      -      -       -       -  221 


Total    -      -  1,122 


Boys  engaged  in  Street  Trading. 

Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  follow  up  the  boys  who 
hare  (street-trading  lioenoes,  and  a  return  recently  made 
to  the  head  constable  gives  an  idea  of  the  trades  to 
which  the  boyis  go.  More  than  half  those  traced  enter 
the  shoe  trade. 

This  is  a  much  larger  proportion  than  of  the  boys 
from  the  elementary  schools  who  have  not  been 
engaged  in  street  selling,  as  shown  in  the  returns 
furnished  us  by  a  very  careful  inquirer,  whose  remarks 
are  appended  after  the  tables. 


Licences  returned  64 


Total    -       -  526 


Total  Licences  issued      -  -       -  ......  1,122 

Total  Licences  returned  ...   526 

Total  Licences  still  in  force  -       -   -  596 

Boys  now  licensed  for  Street  Trading  between  14  and  16  years  of  age   102 

„  „  „  ,  11  and  14      „  ......  494 

Total  596 

Licences  returned  by  boys  16  years  of  age       -  -  -  -      .  40 

,,14         „  270 

„  „  „     under  14  years       -       -      -       -      -       t       -       -  216 

Total  Licences  returned   ....  526 


Occupation  of  Boys  formerly  licensed  for  Street  Trading  who  have  returned  their  Badges. 


Boys  over 

14  years  of  age. 

Boys  over  16  years  of  age. 

Shoe  Hands 

-  122 

Shoe  Hands  16 

Hosiery  Hands  - 

16 

Hosiery  Hands  5 

Errand  Boys 

-  25 

Newsvendors  7 

Dray  Boys 

-  15 

Soldiers      -       :  2 

Office  Boys 

-  12 

Mechanics 

8 

6 

Total      -      -  40 

Oiher  Trades  - 

-  20 

-  46 

Total 

■  270 

The  216  boys  under  14  years  of  age  are  s'.ill 
liable  to  attend  school. 
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Occupations  of  Boys  Leaving  certain  Elementary  Schools  in  Leicester. 


Occupation. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Trade 

Hosiery  Trade  - 

Engineering    and  Iron 

Trade. 
Building  Trades 

Clerks       -      -      .  . 

Architects  and  other  Pro- 
fessions. 
Litlio  Ai lists 

Printers 

Shops  -      -       .  - 
Barbers 
Errand  Boys 
Dray  Boys 
Pages,  etc. 
Miscellaneous  - 
Farming  - 
Chemists'  Shops 
Nil.   -      -      -  - 
Unknown  -       -  - 
Secondary  Schools,  etc. 


^  I 


40 


B. 


.SO 

«  I 

2« 


10 
7 
8 
5 

14 


5 
15* 


10 


76 


B. 


o 


3 

1 

34 


d 
o 


D. 


25 


A. 


10 
3 
2 


1 

9 

40 


12 


4  12 


40 


A. 


5 
2 
5 
1 
15 
I 


45 


14 


39 


AA. 


I 
1 

2 
I 

42 


Totals. 


15 


34 

i 

91    i  61 


Per 
cent. 

14-3 

61 

8-0 

1-5 

28-4 

•4 

•2 

fi-7 

7-  6 
•6 

130 

8-  9 
•6 
•6 
•2 

3-4 
7-6 

99-6 


66 
28 
37 
7 

122 
2 
I 
31 
35 
3 

60 

il 
3 
3 
1 
16 
35 

461 


*  Probably  riiajority  are  errand  boys 


Character  of  neighbourhoods  in  which  Schools  are 
.situated  : — 

Medway  Street  is  near  the  Midland  Station  and  in 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  town. "  Children  come  in  by 
train,  and  the  School  is  also  attended  by  children  of 
commercial  ti'avellers.  It  is  said  to  be  socially  the  best 
school  of  the  town. 

Marlborough  Road"! 

Moat  Road  -In  good  neighbourhoods.  (A.) 

Ellis  Avenue  J 

King  Richard's  Road^ 

Mantle  Road  rln  fairly  good  neighbourhoods.  (B.) 

Hazel  Road  J 

Charnwood  StreetU^^    ^^^^^  neighbourhoods.  (C.) 
Belgrave  Road      J  ° 

Willow  Street  is  in  rather  a  poor  neighbourhord.  Its 
\ipper  standards  are  fed  by  children  from  several  otner 
schools,  of  which  one,  Christow  Street,  is  filled  with 
very  poor  children. 

Occupations  arranged  in  numerically  descending 
order : — 

Per  cent. 

1  Clerks      -----  -  26-4 


Boot  and  Shoe 


14-3 


3  Errand  boys,  &c. 
Miscellaneous  - 

4  Engineering 

5  Shops      -      -      .  . 

6  Printers   -       -       -  . 

7  Hosiery    -       -      -  - 

8  Building  Trades 

(Hairdressing  - 
Farming  - 
Chemists'  Assistants 

1^  (Architect )  •     -n   r  ■ 
[Dentistry P-^-'  P'ofession 

11  Litho  Artist 


Per  cer.t. 
13-0 

8-9 

8-0 

7-6 

6-7 

6-1 

1-5 

■6 
•6 
•6 

•4  " 
•2 


NOIE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Eeoorts  of  the  Commission  to  Ike  ijuges  in  th.s  voluine  are  to  ^Aa 
page-numbering  in  bracktls. 
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Remarks  on  the  figures  for  Leicester :  — 

(1)  All  the  persons  from  whom  I  inquired  stated  that 
only  the  less  intelligent  boys  go  into  the  boot  trade. 
This  I  found  to  be  the  case  at  Wellingborough  and  Ket- 
tering also.  In  the  case  of  the  villages  of  Northants 
where  I  inquired  the  boot  trade  receives  more  intelli- 
gent learners,  as  there  is  nothing  else  for  the  boys  to 
do.  It  is  said  that  a  boot  hand  does  not  send  his  son 
into  the  same  trade  if  he  can  find  anything  else  for 
him  to  do.  The  work  is  very  monotonous,  and  is  also 
unhealthy,  though  in  the  factories  that  I  have  visited 
the  employers  have  had  the  arrangements  for  the  men 
as  satisfactory  as  the  nature  of  the  trade  allows. 

(2)  In  these  days,  hosiery  attracts  very  few  boys  in 
Leicester.  No  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  this  industry  in  the  town  are 
women.  In  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  on  the  other  hand,  boys 
do  still  go  into  the  trade,  which  is,  however,  of  a 
different  character,  being  the  making  of  expensive 
stockings  on  hand  frames.  In  Leicester,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  there  is  no  hand  frame  trade.  Tlie  stocking 
hand  of  Sutton  is  a  real  craftsman,  wlio,  in  many 
cases,  makes  his  own  design  for  the  ornamentation  of 
the  goods. 

(3)  There  are  several  important  printing  firms  in 
Leicester.  The  needs  of  this  trade  are  provided  for  at 
the  School  of  Art. 

(4)  Seeing  the  small  number  of  boys  who  go  to 
the  building  trades  1  inquired  whether  the  trade 
union  regulations  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
I  found  that  as  far  as  the  plumbing  trade  is  concenied, 
the  regulations  require  :  — 

(a)  That  not  more  than  four  apprentices  shall  bei 
employed  at  once  by  any  one  firm. 

(b)  That  the  number  of  apprentices  shall  not  exceed 

one-half  the  number  of  journeymen  employed 
by  the  firm. 

The  regulations  for  carpenters  are,  I  understand, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  for  plumbers. 

The  most  striking  points  about  the  figures  obtained 
are  the  following;  — 

(1)  The  proportion  of  boys  who  go  direct  from  school 
to  any  of  the  building  trades  is  extremely  low.  This 
is  the  case,  not  only  in  the  older  towns  such  as  I^eioes- 
ter,  but  also  in  such  rapidly  growing  places  as  Sutton- 


in-Ashfield  and  Mansfield.  Various  reasons  for  this 
have  been  suggested,  but  the  real  reason  appears  to 
be  the  fact  that  a  boy  on  leaving  the  public  elementary 
school  at  the  age  of  13^  or  14  is  not  strong  enough  or 
big  enough  to  be  of  miich  us©  to  an  employer.  This 
was  the  cause  assigned  by  one  or  two  employers  whom 
I  saw,  and  support  is  given  to  it  by  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  highest  proportion  of  boys  going  direct  to  these 
trades  was  found  at  Balderton,  a  country  village, 
where,  presumably,  boys  of  13  or  14  are  better  grown 
than  in,  for  instance,  a  town  like  Leicester.  On  leav- 
ing school,  boyis  who  are  intended  to  be  carpenters  are 
said  to  go  for  a  year  or  two  to  some  casual  highly-paid 
occupation,  like  running  errands.  During  this  time  it 
is  very  probable,  judging  from  one's  experience  of 
evening  schools,  that  a  good  deal  of  what  was  learned 
in  the  day  school  is  forgotten. 

(2)  In  ]nining  districts  the  proportion  of  boys  who 
go  direct  to  the  mines  is  large.  This  is  what  woixld  be 
expected,  seeing  that  although  boys  under  14  are  not 
allowed  to  descend  the  pits,  there  is  a  demand  for 
fairly  light  labour  at  the  pit  head.  Boys  are  employed 
there  in  picking  out  "  dirt  "  from  the  coal,  as  it  passes 
them  on  the  screens.  Mining  is  peculiar  in  the  fact 
that  it  furnishes  a  series  of  posts  that  a  boy  may  fill 
one  after  another  until  he  becomes  a  fully-qualified 
miner,  who  earns  his  living  by  hewing  coal  at  the 
"  face." 

(3)  The  proportion  of  errand  boys  and  others  em- 
ployed in  merely  temporary  occupations  is  far  too 
large  to  be  satisfactory.  The  extreme  high  percentage 
in  Newark  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  boys  at  the  bi-eweries  for  washing  beer 
bottles.  This  is  also  the  reason,  in  all  probability,  why 
the  proportion  is  so  high  at  Beeston. 

(4)  Tlie  proportion  of  clerks  at  Leicester  is  enormous, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  total  number  of  clerks 
in  the  town  at  the  last  Census  was  only  2,020  (males), 
while  there  were,  for  instance,  1,770  males  employed 
in  bootmaking,  and  3,282  males  in  the  hosiery  trade, 
it  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  only  ten  schools 
in  Leicester  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is 
possible  that  if  fuller  investigation  were  made  the 
percentage  found  would  be  smaller.  It  would,  however, 
still  be  very  large  when  compared  with  other  occupa- 
tions. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Notes  by  Mr.  Feederic  G.  D'Aeth,  LTniveesity  Settlement,  Liverpool. 


It  has  been  quite  impossible  to  do  anything  of 
a  really  serious  nature  in  the  few  weeks  at  my  dis- 
posal on  such  a  subject  as  the  nature,  extent,  and 
eft'ects,  of  boy  labour  in  Liverpool.  The  slight  in- 
formation I  have  been  able  to  gather  reveals  but 
little,  and  will  support  few,  if  any,  conclusions. 

(i.)  Firms  vary  in  the  age  at  which  they  take  the 
boys.  Thus  Harrison's  (shippers  and  engineers)  do 
not  take  boys  for  apprentices  under  16,  and  would 
like  them  to  have  attended  pre-apprenticeship  schools. 
Some  firms  take  boys  at  15— e.f?.,  Haugh  Pilling 
(builders),  Halsall  (gasfitters)  ;  others  take  them  at 
14 ;  and  others  again  employ  school  children. 

(ii)  The  free,  careless  ease  of  getting  and  changing 
occupations,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  in  some  ways,  does 
permit  of  a  possibility  of  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
boy,  and  tends  to  enable  him  to  reach  his  peculiar 
groove.  There  is  some  evidence  of  this  from  the  boys' 
returns. 

(ill.)  More  powerful  than  first  selections  in  deter- 
mining after  careers  is  the  personal  character  and 
aptitude  of  the  lad.  This,  too,  the  returns  tend  to 
show.  The  boy  with  stuff  and  energy  poseesses  the 
determining  forces  of  his  career,  and  frequently  finds 
tlie  variety  of  his  first  occupations  yields  experience 
without  drawbacks.  The  effect  of  fii-st  occupations 
varies  much  with  the  type  of  boy  ;  the  reliant,  keen 
boy  improves  upon  each  situation  and  steers  ;  the  care- 
less and  thoughtless  boy  drifts  from  one  post  to 
another.  Also,  some  boys  like  changing  and  change  ; 
others  do  not,  and  stick  to  their  first  post  whether  it 
suits  tltem  or  not.  The  matter  of  value  is  the  dis- 
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covery  of  what  determines  the  distribution  of  ability 
in  a  people. 

(iv.)  Boys  of  different  social  classes  tend  to  take 
certain  groups  of  occupations — c.f?. ,  the  dock  labourer's 
son  may  have  an  option  of  five  or  six  occuf)ations  ; 
the  carpenter's  of  five  or  six,  but  these  will  be  different 
occupations  ;  the  former  class  tend  to  enter — e.g., 
occupations  such  as  bottle-washing,  coalyard  boys, 
selling  newspapers,  etc.  ;  the  carpenter's  son  will  be 
apprenticed  to  some  trade,  or  enter  a  warehouse,  etc. 
In  this  latter  class  the  parents  take  a  more  active 
interest ;  in  the  fonner  they  care  little,  the  mother 
wantmg  the  5s.  a  week,  and  thinking  of  nothing 
beyond — e.rj.,  a  boy  came  before  the  Registry  and 
Apprenticeship  Committee  and  said  he  would  like  to 
be  a  carter.  The  home  was  visited,  and  the  mother 
stated  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  the  father 
was  a  carter,  and  had  been  in  the  Carter's  Union  for 
20  years,  yet  would  not  take  the  least  steps  in  the 
matter,  leaving  it  to  her  to  act  if  she  wanted  to  do  so. 

(v.)  Mr.  Sexton  (headmaster  of  Bishop  Goss  School: 
(R.C.)  tells  me  that  certain  streets  tend  to  feed  par- 
ticular occupations.    Thus  in  certain  streets  nearly 
all  the  boys  sell  papers.    This  is,  however,  the  only 
instance  I  know  of  such  a  tendencj'. 

I  give  below  (A)  a  statement  showing  which  occupa- 
tions have  contributed  the  lads  brought  before  the 
Liverpool  Reformatory  authorities  ;  (B)  an  abstract 
taken  from  the  last  Census  Returns  showing  in  \\hich 
groups  of  occupations  boys  are  chiefly  employed  ;  and 
(C)  some  brief  notes' on  boy  employment  in  a  few 
special  occupations. 
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[184]  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


A. — LivEEPOOL  CJentbal  Police  Coust. 

Cases  referred  to  Keformatory  Department  for  Report, 
from  Jamiary  1st  to  September  15th,  1907, 

Shop  boy  35 

Labourer  31 

Seaman  8 

Street  trading  7 

Carter  4 

Cycle  making  3 

Joiner     -      .      .      .   3 

Painter  3 

Tailor     -      -   2 

Plumber  -       -      .      .  .....  2 

Hawker  ...  ......  2 

Shoeiiiaker      ....  ....  2 

Plasterer  -      -      -      -  .  . 

Butcher  -      -      .      .  .  . 

Farming  -       -  -      -  .  . 

Iron  moulder  

Office  boy   -  . 

Vagrant — no  occupation 


Tot?l 


-  9 
116 


This  Table  shows  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  from 
the  lower  classes  of  labour  than  their  relative  propor- 
tions in  the  various  occupations  : — Skilled  trades,  14.8 
per  cent.  ;  partly  skilled,  11.2  per  cent.  ;  unskilled, 
74.  per  cent. 

[In  the  returns  from  Gill  Street,  a  poor  East  London 
Bchool,  the  proportions  are  30  per  cent,  skilled  to  70 
per  cent,  unskilled  and  partly  Bkilled. — ^Editoe.] 


B. — Absteact  from  Census. 

The  age  of  this  boy  employment  is  10 — 15 ;  boys  of 
16,  etc.,  are  included  as  adults.  This  minimises  the 
proportion  of  boy  labour. 

The  highest  proportion  of  boy  labour  is  shown  in  the 
following  groups  of  occupations  :  — 


Liverpool.  Manchestei". 


Unemployed  (10-15)  - 
*Paper-box  makers  - 
Messengers 
General  Government  - 
Tobacco  manufacture - 
Costermongers — street  sellers 
General  shopdealers  - 
Dress — others 
Printing,  lithographers 
Carmen,  etc 


85-15 

86-12 

36-81 

5-23 

31-84 

43-40 

10-17 

12-21 

9-92 

2-94 

7-30 

2-53 

6-94 

7-58 

6-35 

4-21 

4-55 

3-27 

1-96 

7-02 

*  The  reason  of  this  high  figure  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain.  The  total  number  engaged  in  the  occupation 
is  very  small — 182. 


B. — Abstract  from  Census  Report,  1901. 


LlVERrOOL. 

Occupations  in  which  over  50  Boys  employed 

Manchester. 

Boys. 

Total 
Employed. 

Per  cent. 

(Ages  0-15). 

Boys. 

Total 
Enifiloyed. 

Per  cent. 

220 

2,162 

10-17 

I.  General  Government  

138 

1,130 

12-21 

298 

12,954 

2-30 

V.  Commercial  Occupations : 

Commercial  and  business  houses  - 

215 

8,C68 

2-66 

117 

8,267 

1-41 

VI.  Conveyance  of  Men,  Goods,  and  Messages  : 

Railways  

88 

6,989 

1-26 

219 

11,171 

196 

Carmen,  shandry  boys  

622 

8,861 

7-02 

62 

21,217 

0-29 

Docks  and  harbours  

670 

2,497 

7,842 

31-84 

Messengers  

2,598 

5,985 

43-40 

83 

6,331 

1-31 

X.  Metals  and  Machines  : 

Engineering  &c.,  others  .... 

179 

7,439 

2-40 

58 

5,577 

1-04 

XII.  Building  and  Works  of  Construction : 

Carpenters           -  .... 

49 

4,040 

1-21 

60 

1,940 

3-09 

Plumbers     1 .      .      .      .             .  - 

56 

1,879 

2-97 

86 

3,188 

2-69 

XIIL  Wood,  Furn  ture  &c.  : 

Cabinet  making  •  

63 

2,700 

2-33 

67 

182 

36-81 

XVII.  Paper,  Printing,  &c. : 

Paper-box  makers,  stationery  manufacture 

44 

840 

5-23 

128 

2,830 

4-55 

Printers,  litliogr.ii  hers  >S"C.  .      -       •  - 

85 

2,599 

3-27 

54 

L688 

3-25 

XIX.  Dress: 

28 

2,263 

1-23 

67 

1,055 

■33 

73 

1,731 

4-21 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  (he  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  m  this  volume  are  to  the 
paqe-immbering  m  brackets. 
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B. — Abstract  from  Cenms  Report  1901 . —continiisd 


Liverpool. 

Oocupatioas  in  which  over  50  Boys  employed 

M.VNCIIESTER. 

Boys. 

Total 
Employe  il. 

Per  ctnt. 

(Ages  10-15). 

Boys. 

Total 
Empkjyed. 

Per  cent. 

93 

4  603 

2-02 

XX.  Food,  Tobacco  &c. : 

Food  luakfrs  

46 

l,9Li8 

2-41 

10,063 

2-63 

Dealers  

237 

7,517 

315 

■  .79 

796 

9-92 

Tobacco  manufacture  

4 

136 

2-94 

:93 

1,339 

6  94 

XXII.  Undefined  : 

General  shopibalers,  I've. 

50 

659 

7-58 

85 

1,164 

7-30 

Costerraongeis— street  sellers 

52 

2,053 

2-53 

50 

10,699 

0-46 

General  labourers               .       .       .  . 

34 

8,420 

0  40 

28,927 

33,959 

85-15 

XXIII,  "Without  Occupations  : 

Others  -      -       -      -             -  - 

20,945 

24,320 

86-12 

34,542 

252,327 

13-68 

Total  Occupied  and  Uroccnpiel - 

27,446 

203.089 

13-51 

5,615 

212,119 

2-17 

Total  Occupied  

^,501 

175,5.38 

3-70 

29,927 

40,208 

71-94 

Total  Unoccupied  and  Retired  

20,945 

27,551 

76-02 

Notes  on  these  Census  Figures. 


They  only  show  those  groups  of  employments 
in  which  over  50  boys  are  engaged  in  Liver- 
pool, and  the  corresponding  figures  for  Man- 
chesier.  They  do  not  show  those  occupations 
in  whit-h  least  boys  are  employed. 


II.  The  groups  of  occupations  are  not  sufficiently 
divided  to  show  very  valuable  figures — i.e., 
in  the  inclusive  group  a  deficiency  in  one  occu- 
pation may  counteract  an  abnormal  quantity 
in  another  occupation. 


C. — Notes  on  a  Few  Boys'  Occupations, 
( a.) — Navy  Becruits. — Liverpool  Depot. 


A  Navy  recruiting  officer  passcB  about  ICO  boys  a 
year  at  this  dejjot  out  ol,  say,  400  more  or  less  possible 
applicants,  while  total  amount  of  inquiries  amount  to, 
say,  2, COO  per  annum. 

Several  ex-telegraph  messengers  apply ;  very  few 
pass;  generally  too  small  chest;  "tendency  to  run 
thin  and  lanky." 

The  recent  alteration  of  age  limit  from  15  years  3 
months  to  15  years  9  months  has  caused  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  applicants  ;  lads  are  much 
less  liable  to  be  fixed  in  situations  at  age  of  15  years 
3  months  than  six  months  later. 


(J.) — Library  Boys:  On  Corporation  Staff ;  Attached  to 
Pidon  and  Branch  Libraries. 

Some  66  or  70  boys  employed.  Taken  at  14,  dis- 
charged at  17.  Very  few  retained — "only  exceptionally 
smart  boys." 

No  arrangements  made  for  getting  them  other  em- 
ployment on  leaving,  though  at,  the  present  moment 
the  postmaster,  Mr.  S.,  is  being  approached  to 
find  out  his  scheme  for  getting  employment  for  ex- 
telegraph  messengers.  The  boys  get  a  good  testimonial 
on  leaving — "  It  is  a  good  place  to  leave  fi-om."  When 
a'sked  v/hether  they  found  these  boys  efficient  in  their 
work,  in  view  of  one  or  two  mistakes  they  had  made 
in  serving  me,  and  of  complaints  I  had  heard  from 
otliers,  the  reply  was  :  "Well,  they  are  only  boys,  and 
it  is  the  question  of  expense." 


PLYIMOUTH. 


Report  by  'j-he  Rev.  .Jno.  Belcher. 

Unfortunately  the  employers  to  whom  I  sent  a 
number  of  the  schedules  have  failed  almost  entirely  to 
supply  any  iirformation.  I  have  WEiited  until  now, 
without  success. 

The  em.ployment  of  boys  in  this  district  has  dimin- 
ished in  late  years  ;  that  is,  so  far  as  large  businesses 
are  concerned.  A  considerable  biscuit  factory  used  to 
exist  here,  which  employed  a  largo  number  of  boys, 
but  it  has  been  removed  to  Reading. 

I  hear  of  other  industries  wliich  used  to  be  carried 
on  by  5uch  labour,  having  closed  down,  or  in  som.e 
cases  now  employing  girls  in  lieu  of  boys. 

Tliere  are  considerable  works  here  for  boxmaking, 
polish  and  soapmaking,  and  to  the  managers  of  these 
I  addressed  yo\\r  forms,  with  the  result  I  have  already 


mentioned  ;  these  works  employ  a  large  number  of 
boys. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  healthy  boys  enter  the 
Navy  OT  Army  here  when  they  become  too  old  for  a 
youth's  job  and  pay,  but  the  greater  number  seem  to 
drift,  as  elsewhere,  into  casual  labour  of  a  most  uncer- 
tain kiird. 

Another  group  of  boys  of  great  inters  st  are  the  news- 
paper sellers.  About  half,  I  imagine,  are  still  at 
school  ;  the  other  half  get  a  very  bad  introduction 
into  industrial  life  by  this  means. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  errand  boys  in  the  best 
places  ;  such  lads  are  kept  on  and  b9come  porters,  but 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  thej^  leave  at  17  or  18 
years  to  better  themselves. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


SHEFFIELD. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  Sheffield  Neighbour  Guild  Settlement — 
Heavy  Trades:  Boys'  Employment. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  the  firms  engaged 
in  the  heavy  steel  trade  may  be  grouped  together. 
They  have  most  of  them  a  great  many  departments 
{e.g.,  thirteen  at  John  Brown's),  and  in  each  depart- 
ment there  are  several  classes  of  work  and  workmen. 
The  departments  coming  under  this  heading  would  be 
foundry,  forge,  melting,  boiler  shops,  bar  rolling, 
sheet  rollin"-.  armour  plate  rolling,  machine  shops  of 
different  kinds,  furnaces,  moulding  shops  ;  and  there 
would  be  in  connection  with  these,  warehousemen, 
cranemen,  plumbers,  bricklayers,  etc.,  smiths,  and 
repair  engineers. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these  departments  are 
as  follows  :  — 

(1)  They  require  a  good  deal  of  unskilled  labour.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  state  the  exact  proportion  of 
unskilled  men  to  skilled,  because  the  line  drawn  be- 
tween them  is  an  unreal  one.  But,  probably,  25  per 
cent,  of  the  men  employed  in  the  heavy  steel  trade  are 
yardmen,  barrowmen,  and  odd  men  doing  woi'k  which 
can  be  taken  up  by  anyone  of  average  physique  with- 
out any  training.  If  thei  line  between  skilled  men  and 
labourers  were  drawn  at  26s.  a  week,  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  men,  probably  more  than  half,  would 
fall  below  the  line. 

(2)  These  labouring  jobs  can  be  done  by  lads.  A 
strong  lad  of  14  can  earn  14s.  a  week  ;  but  as  a  rule 
a  lad  is  not  much  use  till  he  is  16  or  17.  Probably 
a  majority  of  these  labourers  begin  the  work  at  16 
or  17.  Others  are  tradesmen  whose  trade  is  displaced 
by  machinery  (e.g.,  hand  file'-cutters),  or  suffering  from 
depression  (e.g.,  masons).  Others  are  men  who  as 
lads  wer;  employed  on  automatics  and  learnt  no  trade. 
I  have  no  definit©  evidence  to  show  in  what  proportions 
these  different  classes  go  to  make  up  the  whole  labour- 
ing class.  My  impression  that  a  majority  started 
lalDOuring  at  16  or  17  after  twO'  or  three  years  as 
errand  boys,  etc.,  is  based  on  conversations  with  em- 
ployers, shop  managers,  foremen,  and  working  men, 
and  on  forms  I  got  filled  in  by  men. 

(3)  Lads,  on  leaving  school,  are  of  no  use  in  the 
heavy  steel  trade  on  the  whole.  They  are  employed 
as  errand  boys  and  office  boys  ;  and  in  the  engineering 
trade  normally  all  boys  are  apprenticed.  But  the 
work  on  the  whole  is  so  heavy  that  it  cannot  be  learnt 
by  anyone  of  less  than  an  average  man's  strength. 
This  is  the  case  not  only  with  the  labouring  jobs,  but 
with  the  skilled  and  well-paid  work.  On  some 
branches  of  enginee-ring  (e.g.,  marine  work)  the  appren- 
tice cannot  be  employed  till  he  is  16  or  17,  and  often 
begins  his  apprenticeship  by  acting  as  errand  boy. 
In  the-  heavy  trades  as  a  whole  the  operations  require 
not  so  much  skill  as  strength,  pluck,  and  endurance 
of  heat. 

(4)  Hence  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  of  no  use 
as  a  device  for  filling  up  the  ranks  of  labour  in  these 
branches  of  the  steel  trade.  Indentured  apprentices 
practically  no  longer  exist  in  these  branches  ;  and 
though  there  are  learners  called  apprentices,  a  man 
does  not  need  to  enter  the  shop  young  in  order  to 
leai-n  the  trade.  A  labourer  in  most  of  them  can  reach 
the  best-paid  branches.  For  instance,  on  an  open- 
hearth  fumace  a  general  labourer  becomes  a  pit  man, 
a  pit  man  a  gas  man,  and  a  gas  man  a  furnace  man. 
On  a  rolling  mill  a  lad  will  start  as  a  backer  at  10s. 
to  15s.,  become  a  middler  from  24s.  to  32s.,  then  a 
furnace  man  at  30s.  to  40s.,  and  then  a  roller  at  40s. 
and  upwards.  In  a  melting  shop  the  rule  is  that  a 
man  starts  as  a  lad  from  5s.  to  9s.,  then  becomes  a 
coker  or  moulder  at  2Ss.,  and  then,  if  he  is  capable, 
a  puller-out  or  teamer.  But  it  is  hard  to  get  lads 
who  will  stand  the  heat  ;  so  that  the  labourers  (yard 
men,  etc.)  are  also  drawn  on  to  fill  the  more  important 
places.  Similarly,  the  big  hammers  and  presses  are 
worked  by  teams  in  each  of  which  there  are  different 


grades,  through  which  any  strong  and  capable  work- 
man can  rise  even  if  he  was  not  apprenticed  to  the 
work. 

(5)  While  there  is  not  much  demand  for  boys  under- 
15  or  16  (unless  they  are  exceptionally  strong  for  their 
age),  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  boys  of  that  age  and 
upward.  W.  H.  Smith's  say  they  cannot  keep  a  boy 
when  he  gets  to  be  any  size.  He  wants  to  earn  bigger 
wages,  and  can  get  them.  Shopkeepers  make  the  same- 
complaint,  and  the  lighter  trades  which  require  ap- 
prenticeship must  suffer. 

To  summarise  the  general  characteristics  of  the- 
heavy  trades  : — The  value  of  a  man  depends  more  on 
natural  qualities — strength,  pluck,  judgment — than  on 
acquired  skill  needing  a  long  training  ;  the  work  i& 
much  divided,  and  transition  from  one  division  to  a 
better-paid  division  is  not  difficult ;  the  work  is  heavy^ 
and  unsuitable  for  boys  on  leaving  school.  Hence 
the  apprenticeship  system  is  not  on  the  whole  applica- 
ble as  a  method  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  workers. 
At  the  same  time,  a  man  is  not  condemned  to  be  an. 
unskilled  labourer  if  he  has  not  learnt  a  trade  by  21. 
It  is  still  open  to  him  to  become  a  well-paid  man  if 
he  has  the  natural  qualities  for  the  better  work  ;  andi 
this  is  on  the  whole  a  more  usual  way  of  reaching  the 
better  position  than  by  starting  as  a  boy-learner. 

The  above  conclusion  does  not  apply  to  the  en- 
gineering trade  proper.  Engineers,  i.e.,  turners, 
drillers,  and  other  machinists,  smiths,  and  fitters, 
learn  their  trade  by  apprenticeship.  Most  of  them 
enter  the  shops  on  leaving  school.  Probably  the  first- 
year  or  two  they  will  be  employed  as  errand  boys,  or 
even  in  the'  ofiice.  Even  after  that  they  cannot  work 
on  the  heavy  work,  and  before  going,  e.g.,  into  a 
marine  turning  shop,  work  on  lighter  machines  for  a 
year  or  two*.  It  is  very  rare  that  an  apprentice  gets- 
an  all-round  training.  As  a  rule  he  is  apprenticed  t& 
a  particular  machine,  lathe,  drill,  or  fitting.  Hence,, 
as  the  machines  grow  more  automatic  he  becomes  worth 
less.  There'  is  about  one  labourer  to  each  skilled  man 
in  an  engineering  shop.  Men  have  told  me  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  substitute  one  skilled  man  and  two- 
or  threei  labourers  for  the  same  number  of  skilled 
men.  In  the  big  works  a  boy  will  start  at  6s.  a  week 
if  he  comes  straight  from  school,  and  rise  at  most  2s. 
a  year  to  18s.  Boys  coming  at  16  or  17  may  be  treated 
as  boys,  and  start  at  10s.  or  12s.,  with  yearly  rise,  or 
they  may  be  taken  on  as  junior  labourers  at  14s.  to 
18s.  This  is  a  good  wage  for  a  youth — more  than  he 
can  earn  in  the  cutlerj'  and  plate  trades  at  that  age. 
When  h©  becomes  a  man,  however,  he  will  still  be 
worth  only  20s.  or  21s.  a  week  ;  and  though,  as  shown, 
above,  he  has  much  better  chances  of  improving  his 
position  than  lads  of  his  age  in  a  similar  position  in 
other  trades,  in  many  cases  he  ^vill  not  do  so. 

Another  factor  in  the  demand  for  youths  is  the  num- 
ber of  automatic  and  light  machines  that  can  be  done 
by  older  boys.  Shell-turning,  axle  making, _spring  and 
buffer  making,  and  much  of  the  general  gorging  done 
by  light  power  hammers  is  done  by  boys.  One  Form  A 
shows  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  boys  at  the  forge 
leave  because  there  is  no  work  for  them  as  men.  This 
firm  are  exceptionally  good  employers,  and  the  per- 
centage will  probably  be  larger  elsewhere.  These  boys 
on  leaving  these  shops  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
good  work  than  the  average  barrow  man  and  yard 
man  ;  but  a  good  many  must  become  simply  unskilled 
labourers. 

The  big  steel  firms  employ  a  number  of  bricklayers, 
electricians,  plumbers,  and  joiners.  Boys  are  ap- 
prenticed to  these  men  as  in  the  same  trades  else- 
where. 

There  is  a  local  custom  by  which  an  apprentice  or 
learner,  on  finishing  his  time,  is  kept  on  till  23  as 
"  improver  "  at  less  wages  than  a  journeyman.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  men  usually  leave  their  shops  for 
a  year  or  so,  and  come  back  as  journeymen. 


NO'l E.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  vfumx,  art  to  tU 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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NORTHAMPTON.— November,  1907. 
Contributed  by  Me.  J,  Flintox  Haeeis. 


Although,  like  every  other  large  town,  Northampton 
has  the  UBual  subsidiary  industries,  such  as  brewing, 
tuilding,  printing,  etc.,  the  question  of  employment 
here  is  practically  one  of  employment  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade.  The  five  departments  into  which  the  shoe 
trade  is  divided  are:  — 

(1)  Clicking — cutting  tlie  upper  leather  out  of 
the  skin. 

(2)  Closing — putting  the  uppers  together. 

(3)  Rough  stuff — cutting  out  the  soles. 

(4)  Lasting — attaching  the  uppers  and  eoles. 

(5)  Finishing — trimming  up  the  soles,  etc. 

The  closing  (2)  is  practically  all  done  by  females, 
and  «30  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  In  two 
of  the  other  four  departments  the  increased  use  of 
malchineiy  has  made  a  great  alteration  during  the  last 
twelve  years — viz.,  the  lasting  and  finishing;  while 
in  the  clicking  and  rough-stuff  rooms  the  work,  though 
modified,  has  not  been  so  much  affected.  As  a  conee- 
quence,  the  amount  of  boy  labour  in  proportion  to 
adult  ie  greater  in  the  lasting  and  finisihing  rooms 
than  in  the  rough  stuff.  In  the  clicking  rooms  the 
proportion  of  boy  labour  hais  increased  from  a  different 
cause. 

As  a  cause  of  unemployment  of  adults,  gide  by  side 
with  the  increased  use  of  machinery  must  be  put  the 
introduction  of,  and  the  injsistenoe  on,  a  minimum 
"wage  for  all  above  20  years  of  age — of  28s.  a  week  in 
the  lasting  and  finisiliing,  30s.  in  the  clicking,  and  266. 
in  the  i-ough-stuff  rooms. 

NecesBary  as  this  minimum  wage  is  to  the  worker  as 
a  protection  against  the  desire  on  the  part  of  employers 
for  cheap  production  of  goods,  yet,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  employers  have  a  free  hand  with  youths  under  20 
yeans  of  age,  it  tends  to  make  employers  favour  the 
UKe  of  boy  labour  w'herever  adult  labour  can  be  dis- 
placed by  it.  Up  to  the  time  that  he  isi  20  a  lad  can 
only  demand  what  wages  his  employer  likes  to  give 
him  ;  above  that  age  he  must  receive  the  minimum,  and 
make  himself  worth  it,  or  clear  out. 

Take  the  finishing  room,  for  example.  A  lad,  on 
going  there  from  school,  its  set  to  put  the  lasts  into 
the  hoots  as  they  come  from  the  lasting  room,  and  just 
tie  the  opening  in  the  uppers  to  prevent  them  getting 
soiled.  As  soon  as  he  hasi  got  thei  hang  of  the  room 
he  may  be  put  to  inking  the  parts  of  the  sole  requiring 
less  precision,  for  this  he  is  paid  perhaps  4s.  6d.  a 
weeik.  If  he  is  a  fairly  smart  lad  he  may  before  long 
be  set  to  use  the  honecake  and  sand-paper,  which 
prepare  the  rough  sole  for  the  inking  and  colouring. 
F"rom  this  he  may  get  on  to  heel  sicouring,  in  which  the 
heel  is  given  its  coi'i^ect  shape  by  being  pressed  against 
a  rapidly-rotating  machine.  For  this  operation  a  cer- 
tain amoant  of  skill  is  necessary,  and  lads  who  doit 
Teoeive  from  lis.  to  18s.  per  week,  according  to  their 
degree  of  skill  and  rapidity.  Owing  to  the  length  of 
px'actice  required  in  order  to  know  the  exact  amount  of 
pressure  to  be  applied  and  for  1k;w  long  to  apply  it  the 
work  is  really  men's  work,  and  men  who  do  it  receive 
the  minimum  of  28s.  per  week.  The  only  better-paid 
workmen  in  the  finishing  room  are  those  who  handle 
the  boot  in  its  last  two  stages — the  edge-trimmers  and 
setters  and  the  getters-off.  These  may  draw  from  32s. 
to  36s.  and  from  30s.  to  32b.  res.pectively,  as  their  work 
is  more  skilled  and  precise.  Thus  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  finishing,  covering  the  larger  number  of  hands,  is 
done  entirely  by  boy  labour,  the  intermediate  stage 
partly  by  boy  and  partly  by  adult  labour,  and  only  the 
last  stages,  for  which  very  few  are  wanted,  by  purely 
adult  labour.  Thus  there  is  opportunity  for  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  lads  who  enter  the  room  to 
reach  the  highest  grade.  But  it  is  in  the  intermediate 
stage  that  the  pressure  of  the  labour  market  is  most 
severely  felt,  and  from  which  most  of  the  unemployed 
come.  Adults  (over  20  years  of  age)  who  do  this  work 
must  receive  28s.  per  week.  Tliere  is  thus  a  great 
inducement  for  a  foi-eman,  who  wants  to  make  his  shop 
(as  each  room  is  called)  pay,  to  encourage  sharp  lads 
to  pick  it  up,  for  if  it  takes  three  of  them  (at  14s.  to 
16s.  per  week)  to  do  as  much  as  two  men  at  28s.  each 
the  shop  is  still  the  gainer  by  10s.  per  week  or  more. 


The  adult  men  naturally  do  the  work  better,  and,  if 
their  labour  cost  no  more,  they  would  be  retained,  but 
so  great  is  the  competition  between  the  different  fac- 
tories and  shops  that  quality  of  workmanship  has  to 
be  sacrificed  for  lowness  of  price  and  speed  of  output. 
Besides  the  lack  of  employment,  due  to  lads  reaching 
the  age  of  20,  when  they  must  receive  the  minimum  or 
be  discharged,  there  is  the  effort  on  the  part  of  fore- 
men to  si^eed  up  the  output  by  offering  lads  a  rise  of  a 
shilling  or  two  more  a  week  if  they  can  do  so  mucli 
more.  Thus,  after  a  time,  he  may  get  four  to  do  the 
work  of  six  at  perhaps  the  wages  of  five  or  less,  while 
the  other  two  are  out  looking  for  fresh  jobs.  Again,  a 
lad  may  hear  of  a  vacancy  in  another  shop  on  rather 
better  grade  work  than  he  ia  doing,  ami  leave  his 
present  job  for  it.  Very  soon  the  foreman  may  find 
that  owing  to  lack  of  practical  experience  in  that  par- 
ticular work  he  is  not  equal  to  doing  the  required 
amount  up  to  the  required  standard — and  he  has  to 
leave.  One  of  two  things  will  then  probably  happen — 
he  niay  accept  work  similar  to  what  lie  did  previously 
at  a  lower  wage  than  he  then  got,  in  order  to  get  into 
a  shop  again,  or  if  he  is  long  out  of  work  his  skill  will 
deteriorate  until  he  is  really  only  worth  a  lower  figure. 

What  is  true  of  the  finishing  room  applies  similarly 
to  the  others,  modified  slightly  by  the  difference  in 
the  methods  of  work.  Thus,  in  the  clicking  room  a 
lad  goes  a.s  a  rounder,  i.e.,  taking  the  pieces  of  leather 
cut  roughly  from  the  skin  by  the  clicker  and  trimming 
or  stretching  them  exactly  to  the  shape  of  the  metal 
pattern.  Then  he  may  get  in  to  the  "  outside  cutting,"' 
in  which  he  takes  the  skin  whose  best  parts  have  been 
cut  away  by  the  clicker  for  vamps,  etc.,  and,  from  the 
remainder,  cuts  back  strips  and  less  imjxirtant  pieces. 
He  may  go  from  this  to  the  clicking  proper,  which 
requires  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill,  so  as 
to  judge  how  a  skin  will  cut  up  to  the  best  profit,  and 
which  parts  are  best  adapted  for  certain  purposes.  As 
a  roundoT  a  boy  may  start  at  6s.  or  7s.  a  week,  and 
work  up  to  14s.,  17s.,  or  22s.,  but  directly  he  gets  to 
the  age  of  20  he  must  (unless  special  leave  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Union)  get  his  minimum  of  30s. 
Here,  again,  is  an  inducement  for  foremen  to  try  and 
get  sharp  lads  on  to  the  clicking  while  they  are  only 
getting  rounders'  wages,  thus  driving  the  real  clickers 
out  of  their  jobs,  for,  although  the  work  may  not  be 
so  well  done,  and  less  vahie  may  be  got  out  of  tha 
skins,  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving 
in  wages. 

In  the  rough-stuff  and  lasting  rooms  the  same  holds 
good.  The  improvements  in  machinery  have  so  sim- 
plified the  processes  that  most  of  them  can  be  worked 
by  lads,  wliile  production  per  head  has  in  many  cases 
been  increased  by  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  times 
what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Thus,  for  boy  labour 
there  is  a  large  demand,  and  lads  get  taken  on  readily, 
but  for  adults  the  labour  market  is  steadily  diminish- 
ing. 

There  is  probably  very  little  unemployment  due  to 
lack  of  technical  skill.  The  technical  classes  here  are 
well  attended  by  those  whose  work  calls  for  special 
skill,  but,  owing  to  the  extension  of  machinery,  there  is 
less  opening  for  these,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  clicking 
room. 

Two  or  three  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  for 
minimising  the  evil  of  unemployment :  — 

(1)  Shortening  the  working  day,  so  as  to  absorb 

some  of  the  men  displaced  by  the  increased 
speed  and  power  of  output. 

(2)  An  arrangement  between  masters  and  men  that 

all  masters  should  belong  to  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  all  men  to  the  Union, 
thus  protecting  both  against  the  unscrupulous 
employer  who  cuts  down  his  men's  wages  and 
produces  goods  below  the  market  price. 

(3)  A  quantity  statement  for  wages,  whereby  a  man 

should  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  how  much  he 
produced,  whether  he  was  over  or  under 
20  years  of  age,  thus  checking  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  shoe  trade  at  the  present  time, 
viz.,  the  emplo>nnent  of  lads  at  boys'  wages 
upon  men's  work. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS : 


From  a  leader  among  the  boot  operativeis,  31r. 
Gribble,  comes  the  following  letter  :  — 

The  introduction  of  machinery  has  brought  in  the 
boys  to  the  lasting  and  finishing  departments. 
Formerly  the  man  required  considerable  skill  to  make 
the  boot  up.  He  would  get  the  uppers  and  the  bottom 
btuff  from  the  manufacturer,  and  would  make  them  on 
iron  lasts  into  th©  boot.  Then  the  boots  were  given  out 
to  the  fuiisher,  who  would  level  the  heels  and  edges  and 
polish,  or,  in  other  words,  finish  them.  Each  of  these 
workmen  were  owners  of  their  own  tools.  Sometimes 
they  vi'ould  employ  boys  to  help  them,  whom  they 
would  generally  leam  the  trade.  It  would  take  a  lad 
about  two  or  three  years  to  become  proficient  unless 
he  had  very  special  attention  paid  to  him,  and  he  him^ 
self  was  exceptionally  brig'lit.  Now,  with  machinery 
(which  is  the  property  of  the  manufacturer),  the  opera- 
tions are  so  sub-divided  that  in  going  through  one  of 
these  departments  some  sixty  different  oi>eratives 
would  do  a  little  at  the  boot,  and  most  of  the  operations 
can  be  leamjed  in  a  few  weeks  by  boys  and  youths. 
Really,  only  a  very  few  men  are  actually  needed.  Ac- 
cording to  an  agreement  between  the  employers  and  the 
workmen's  union,  there  is  to  be  employed  not  more 
than  one  boy  to  three  men,  but  this  is  evaded  by  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  young  men  between  18 
and  20  years  of  age,  who  count  as  men  for'  this  award, 
although  the  union  cannot  claim  the  minimum  wage 
for  them  until  they  are  20,  and  then,  as  you,  surmise, 
many  are  discharged.  In  1894,  when  the  finishers  went 
indoors  to  work  (they  had  formerly  worked  in  their 
own  iiomes),  a  man  would  finish  a  boot  through  him- 
self, "  with  few  exceptions,  where  a  man  would  ba 
allowed  on  common  work  to  have  a  boy."  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  change,  I  mention  below  as  many 


as  I  can  think  of  off-hand  the  operations  in  finishing 
the  same  boot :  — 


Putting  in  Lasts    Boy. 

Breasting    Youth. 

Heel  Trimming        ...       ...  Man. 

Edge  Trimming    Man. 

Levelling    Man. 

Heel  Scouring  ...       ...  Boy. 

Bottom  Scouring     ...       ...  Boy. 

Inking   Boy. 

Padding  Heels    Youth. 

Padding  Bottoms    ,   Youth, 

Edge  setting   Man. 

Fudging  Machine    Youth. 

Seat-wheeling  Machine      ...  Youth. 

Stitch  Separating    ...       ...  Youth. 

Sloshing  Bottoms    Youth. 

Putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  th©  boots,  called  "  Get- 
ting Off  "  ...    Man. 

Polishing  Macliine   Youth. 

Slipping  Last...    Youth. 

Socking    Girl. 


Some  of  the  above  jobs  are  further  sub-divided,  but- 
they  will  give  you  an  idea  of  th©  change.  Very  few 
of  the  boys  learn  the  trade  sufficiently  to  draw  men's- 
wages,  and  I  often  wonder  where  they  drift  to. 

Th©  only  immediate  practical  remedy  1  can  see  is 
to  raise  the  school  age  to  16,  and  th©  one  boy  to  thre© 
men  to  be  maintained,  and  it  be  understood,  that  all 
under  20  to  count  as  boys.  From  18  to  20  boys  to  b© 
under  some  agreement  with  th©  employe-rs,  and  to  b© 
taught  th©  trade,  or  branch  of  th©  trade,  throughout. 


HASTINGS. 


Miss  EriH  Kenton. 


I  am  afraid  that  th©  result  of  our  inquiries  into 
the  employment  of  boys  in  this  town  is  rather  ridi- 
culously small.  Eighty  visits  have  been  paid  to 
employers  by  members  of  our  C-S.U.  branch,  but  some 
declined  to  fill  up  forms,  and  some  employed  no  boys, 
so  that  in  th©  result  I  have  only  thirty-five  forms  to 
send  you.  So  with  the  boys  ;  125  forms  went  out, 
through  heads  of  brigades,  clubs,  classes,  etc.,  but 
we  have  found  the  lads  with  a  strong  prejudice  against 
answering  questions,  and  especially  against  any  ques- 
tions headed  "Poor  Laws."  So  her©  I  have  no  more 
than  forty-four. 

I  think,  however,  that  I  may  say,  speaking  from 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Distress  Committee  and 
C.O.S.,  as  w©ll  as  of  our  C.S.U.  Employment  Com- 
mittee (where  w©  are'  in  touch  with  both  employers  and 
trade  unionists),  that  as  far  as  our  forms  go,  they  are 
fairly  representative.  They  go  to  show  what  I  have 
heard  on  all  sides  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  that 
"  there  are  no  cpenmgs  for  boys  in  Hastings."  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  errand-work  and  shop-porter's 
work,  and  very  little  elee.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
few  employers  who  do  want  apprentices  seem  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  lads  at  all,  and  greater  diffi- 
culty if  they  wish  them  to  be  bound.  This  is  attributed 
partly  to  wa.nt  of  ambition  and  steadiness  on  the  part 
of  the  boys,  and  partly  to  th©  casual  nature  of  the 
fathers'  work,  which  makes  it  important  for  the  boys 
to  get  relatively  high  wages  as  soon  as  possible.  These 
two  causes  seem  to  interact  ;  there  is  no  tradition 
among  the  boys  that  to  learn  a  trad©  is  th©  prox>er  thing 
to  do. 


The  more  energetic  and  capable  of  our  boys,  I  should 
say,  leave  the  town  at  somewhere  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  20.  Many  emigrate  ;  some,  who  have  managed 
to  learn  some  trade,  go  to  other  towns  in  England  ; 
and  many  go  to  sea,  either  in  the  Royal  Navy,  or  (as- 
they  mostly  prefer  to  do)  in  the  merchant  service. 
But  tliis  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  to  do  than  it  used' 
to  be,  unless  the  boy  has  money  enough  to  get  as  far 
as  Liverpool. 

Over  100  licences  axe  issued  for  street  trading  to 
boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16. 

The  problem  of  the  watering-place  is,  I  am  sure,  one 
that  needs  to  be  more  clearly  realised  than  it  is  at 
present.  It  is  an  aggravated  case  of  casual,  seasonal 
labour.  It  is  bad  for  th©  men.  It  is  worse  for  th© 
boys,  who  grow  up  in  th©  midst  of  it. 

The  only  remedy  wliich  has  -  suggested  itself  to  us 
is  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  where  boys  leaving 
the  elementary  schools  may  go  to  leam  a  trad© 
thoroughly  and  practically.  They  would  not  then  be 
launched  on  the  world  without  industrial  training  of 
any  description.  But  such  schools  would  have  to  b& 
financed  mainly  from  tlie  national  exchequer,  for  th© 
placcB  where  they  are  meet  needed  are  precisely  those 
which  are  too  poor^^o  pay  for  them.  A  report  was 
made  by  our  C.S.U.  Committee  on  the  subject  to  the 
Education  Committee.  It  was  favourably  received,  but 
the  financial  difficulty  is  likely  to  prevent  its  having 
any  practical  effect.  I  misht  mention  that  when  we 
drafted  that  report  w©  had  not  heard  of  the'  actual 
trade  schools  in  existence  at  Leeds  and  Darlington. 


NEWCAST 
Remarks  of  Secretary  of 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  avenues  of 
employment  for  young  peiBons  exiet,  .  .  ,  which, 
however  relatively  remunerative  to  the  young,  offer  no 
continuity  of  employment,  at  a  supporting  wage,  after 
the  years  of  early  m.anhoo:]  ar*e  re-ached,  and  t-hcBe  so 
engaged  gravitate  by  n-atural  process  into  tli©  ranks  of 
the  permanently  unskilled,  while  the  little  street  mer- 
chants, 1,059  of  whom  received  licences  in  this 
city,  .  .  .  and  errand  boysi,  of  whom  there  are 
large  though  unascertainable  number  in  every  indus;- 
trial  centre,  find  great  difficulty,  almost  amounting  to 
impossibility,  in  findina:  remunerative  avenues  for  tlieir 


LE-ON-TYNE. 

Distress  Committee  in  Report. 

labour  when  they  have  outgrown  the  requirements  of 
their  earlier  occupation. 

Any  eolution  offered  ougiht  to  have  as  one  of  its 
batsic  principles  the  provision  of  opportunities  to  th© 
young  to  acquire  technical  knowledge.  .  .  If  techni- 
cal education  became  a  compulsory  part  of  the  educa- 
tional code,  and  the  attendance  age  of  th©  children 
raised  so  that  they  mig'ht  be  able  to  absorb  this 
desirable  knowledge,  Bome  appreciable  results  would 
be  -achieved  in  reducing  the  number  of  adult  workers 
thrown  idle  owing  to  the  introducticii  of  young  pensons 
into  factories  and  workshops." 


NO'J E. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Eeports  oj  the  Vommtsswn  to  the iiajcis  iu  this  oolume  are  to  the 
vaae-numbering  in  brackets. 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  ON  BOY  LABOUR  BY  MR.  CYRIL  JACKSON. 
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CHELTENHAM  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 

Letter  from  Clekk,  Augiiet  30th,  1907,  forwarding  eome  particulars  of  tlie  20  applicants 
under  25  years  of  age  on  the  regieter. 


"I  have  made  general  inquiries  with  regard  to  these 
men.  Those  described  as  gardeners  were  out  of  work 
owing  to  slacknees  of  gardening  work  during  the 
winter  months.    The  others  are  general  labourens,  and 


I  believe  most  of  them  are  men  of  poor  physique  and 
very  little  education,  and  have  mostly  been  engaged 
eince  leaving  school  in  odd  jobs,  either  as  errand  boys, 
portens  or  rough  labour." 


CHESTER. 

Extract  from  letter  from  Head  Master,  Christ  Church  Boys'  School,  September  12th. 


"Many  boys  I  have  lost  touch  with,  inasmuch  as 
Chester  does  not  afford  many  channels  for  employ- 
ment, and  young  fellows  have  to  migrate.  Of  the 
large  number  remaining  I  find  a  huge  majority  follow 
a  typical  career — two  employments,  as  errand  boys, 
and  then  some  more  settled  work  at  what  is  thought  a 
man's  wage,  £1  a  week,  on  a  rough  average.  A  goodly 
number  go  on  to  the  railway  as  cleaners,  porters,  etc. 
Very  few  comparatively  seem  to  take  up  a  trade  by 


means  of  a  regularly  indentured  apprenticeship.  The 
immediate  benefit  of  a  few  shillings  per  week  eeems  to 
decidel  the  boy's  future.  Tlie  small  employer  hae  no 
conscience.  Boy  labour  (i.e.,  from  14  to  20  years)  is 
suflBcient  to  carry  on  his  work,  and  when  man's  wages 
are  needed  a  change  is  made.  I  never  have  difficulty 
in  placing  a  boy,  but  the  outlook  is  uncertain  for  him 
later." 


YORK. 


An  inquiry  was  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Mills,  J. P., 
into  the  problem  at  York.  Since  the  removal  of 
th©  greater  part  of  the  North-Eastem  Locomotive 
Works  to  Darlington  there  has  been  very  little  opening 
for  highly-skilled  workers,  but  tliere  are  a  number  of 
factories. 

Meesins.  Rowntree  kindly  furnished  some  very  inter- 
esting particulars  as  to  the  boys  who'  left  them  in  1906. 
Mr.  Mills  examined,  the  Distrees  Ct>mmittee's  registers, 
and  took  out  particulars  of  20  young  men  between  16 
and  22  years  of  age.  Of  these  9  had  begun  as  errand 
boys,  2  as  shop  boys,  3  had  started,  in  glassworks  and 
2  at  Rowntree' s.    Only  1  had  been  apprenticed. 

He  writes  his  impressions  after  visiting  many  of 
these  men  and  other  lads,  errand  boys,  etc.  :  — 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  great  number  of 
boys  selling  newspapers  (18).  A  police-constable  is 
deputed  to  look  after  them.  On  application  by  a  boy 
he  visits  the  liome,  and  makes  a  report  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  supposed  also  to  see  the  boys  attend 
school  regularly,  and  are  tidy,  and  do  not  annoy  people 
in  the  streets.  I  hope  in  the  winter  to  inquire  about 
tliem  more  thoroughly,  and  see  what  they  do  when 
they  leave  school.  Boys  get  2d.  per  dozen  ;  sell,  say, 
two  dozen  per  evening. 

2.  I  have  inquired  at  a  great  many  shops  with 
regard  to  their  errand  boys.  Most  of  them  tell  me  that 
they  come  preparatory  to  learning  a  trade  ;  the 
employer  recommending  them  to  the  railway  or  a 
tradesman.  They  dO'  not  seem  to  consider  16  or  older 
as  too  late  to  commence  learning  a  trade.  As  a  rule 
they  are  not  legally  bound,  but  serve  their  time. 

3.  I  have  taken  notes  of  all  the  boys  (under  21) 
registered,  at  the  bureau  of  the  Distress  Committee. 
An  analysis  shows  out  of  154  noted,  2  had  been  tele- 
graph boys,  20  had  been  errand  boys,  13  bottling,  13 
at  glasshouse,  9  at  brickyards,  15  at  Leetham's  Flour 
Mills,  and  55  at  confectionery  works.  As  to  what 
becomes  of  the  'boys  who  leave  their  first  place,  it 
seems  to  me  to  depend  very  much  on  where  they  live 
and  the  class  of  home  they  oome  from.  The  centre  of 
the  city  is  the  business  quarter,  and  the  boys  who 
live  there  have  probably  good  prospects  in  business  or 
as  clerks. 

There  are  three  of  the  poorer  districts — Hungate, 
Layerthorpe,  and  Walmgate.    Hungate  is  a  kind  of 
cul  de  sac,  surrounded  by  the  River  Foss  on  two  sides, 
429 


a  church  just  outside,  no  school  in  the  district,  and  a 
maze  of  courts  and  narrow  winding  alleys.  At  the- 
end  huge  flour  mills  employed  a  great  deal  of  unskilled 
and  some  casual  labour.  It  reminds  me  somewhat  of 
Limehouse  Fields  or  part  of  Wapping.  The  people 
seem  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Many  are  hawkers.- 
There  are  a  great  many  newspaper  boys  and  a  large 
amount  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

Layerthorpe  is  more  like  Ratcliff,  except  that  it  has- 
only  a  voluntary  school,  ill-equipped,  and  practically 
no  playground,  a  long  street,  with  narrow,  slummy" 
streets  and  courts  running  out  of  it  to  the  River  Foss 
banks.  One  of  the  Rowntrees  has  started  an  adult 
school,  and  the  boys  will  hear  of  nothing  but  working ' 
at  their  factory  when  they  leave  school.  When  out  of 
work  they  go  to  ropegrounds,  bottling,  fellmongers,. 
brickyards,  some  becoming  bricklayers'  labourers,  some- 
enlisting,  and  some  hanging  about,  living  apparently 
by  gambling,  sport,  and  casual  employment. 

Walmgate  was  the  Irish  quarter.  It  has  a  R.C. 
and  voluntary  school.  Some  get  a  living  attending 
the  cattle  markets,  others  in  the  country  pea  pick- 
ing, harvesting,  and  a  good  many  work  at  the  brick 
yards.  As  to  the  unskilled  employments,  boys  in  the 
glassworks  work  in  two  shifts,  day  and  night. 

The  brickyards  usually  are  open  only  in  summer, 
and  a  number  of  men  (fully  40  regularly  go  to  the 
gasworks  in  winter. 

Flour  mills  (15).— A  great  number  of  unskilled  work- 
men are  employed.  The  work  is  hard  and  unhealthy, 
on  account  of  the  dust,  and  there  are  constant  changes 
and  vacancies.  From  the  Distress  Committee  books  I 
found  many  old  soldiers  obtained  work  there,  and 
country  men  seemed  to  be  preferred  to  York  men. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  casual  labour  in  connection 
with  the  cattle  markets,  which  are  some  of  the  largest 
in  England.  On  busy  days  there  must  be  hundreds  of 
men  assisting  to  drive  the  animals.  On  Tuesdays  is 
the  butchers'  market.  The  butcher  gives  l^d.  to  3d. 
per  head  to  have  sheep  marked  and  taken  to  his 
slaughter  house.  A  smart  boy  can  earn  2s.  to  4s.  a 
day.  On  Thursdajns  the  dealers  and  farmers  bring 
sometimes  as  many  as  20,000  sheep  and  5,000  beasts. 
Men  will  be  employed  in  driving  beasts  home  to  new 
owner,  receiving  5s.  and  tea,  and  railway  fare  home, 
but  more  can  be  made  by  taking  the  beasts  from 
auction  yard  to  the  cattle  station  at  Is.  a  time,  a  bov 
earning  as  much  as  7s.  6d.  last  week. 

2  E 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


CITY  OF  YORK  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

OCCUPAIIONS  TO  WHICH  B0Y3  Go  ON  LEAVING  ScHOOL.   QrABTEE  EkdiNG  MaHCH  31ST,  1907. 


Shiptox  Street  School. 

Cabinetmaker  1 

Ironmonger     -      -       -      -      -      "       "  ^ 

Clerk  1 

Rowntree's  .-.----1 
Errand  boys    .       -       -       -       ■       -       -  2 

PiSHEKGATE  ScHOOL. 

Clerks  3 

Electrician  1 
Labourer  ....---l 
Errand  boys    -      --       --       --  3 

Library  assistant  1 

Shoemaker  .------1 

Invalid  

SCAECBOET  SCHOOt. 

Clerks  -  4 

Errand  boys    -       •       -       -       -  ^4 

Stable  boy  1 

Butcher  1 

Farmer  ..------1 

Fitter  1 

Engineei  1 
Rowntree's      -------  2 

Barber     -       --       --       --  -1 

Unemployed  2 
Whitesmith     .       -  -       -       -      -  1 

Haxbt  Road  School. 

At  home  (delicate)  -      -  -  -  -  1 

Tailor   -  -  1 

Tlowntree's      -       -  -       -  -  -  -  ^ 

Erraad  boy     -       -  -  -  -  -  1 

Chemise;  1 

Printer            -       -  -       -  -  -  "  ^ 

Milkmar.         .      -  .  -  -  -  1 

PoppLETON  Road  School. 

Tailors  --------3 

Telegraph  boys      -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

Rowntree's      -       -  .       .       -       -  2 

Errand  boys    -      --       --       --  3 

■  St.  Clement's  School. 

Clerks  -      -  8 

Van  boy  (railway)   ------  1 

-Help  at  home        ------  1 

JJrrand  boy     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

Farmer  ..------1 

'Terry's  --------2 

Printer  -       -       ~       -       -       -       -  1 

Not  known  1 

Peioey  Steeet  School. 

Clerks      -       -       -       -       -     ,:  -       -       -  4 

Grocer     --------  1 

Draper    -       -       -       .       -       .       .       .  \ 

Farming        -       -   2 


St.  Paul's  Holgate  School. 

Clerks   2 

Barbers          -      .       -       -      .       .  2 

Painter   -       .      -   1 

Erraiid  boy     -   1 

St.  Paul's  Foundet  School 

Engineer   ± 

Rowntree's 

Clerk       -       -   1 

St.  Wilfrid's  School. 
Draper  ----...-1 

Rowntree's      .......  2 

Bilton  Street  School. 

Bookbinder    1 

Laundry  -------1 

Craven's  .---..-1 

Errand  boy     .       .       -       -       .       .       .  1 

Unemployed  1 

Bedern  School. 

Barber    -      --       -      -  ..-1 

Joiner  i 

Errand  boys    -      -   3 

Clerk   1 

At  home         -  -.-.--1 

Farmer  -  -  -  -  -  .  _  .  j. 
Bookbinder    -  .....-l 

Unemployed    -       -       -       -       -      ;  -       -  2 

Hewoeph  School. 

Shoemaker      -                    -      .       .       .  i 

Farmer  i 

Confectioner    -       -              -       .       .       -  l 

St.  Denys'  School. 

Rowntree's     -      -      -             -      .       .  l 

Coal  trade      -      -       -      -       .       -       .  l 

Cycle  engineer       -       -       -              -       .  1 

Errand  boy     -   1 

Rope  making         ......  \ 

Unemployed    -       -   1 

St.  Lawrence's  School. 

Errand  boys   2 

Unemployed           -       -       -       .       .  3 

Help  at  home  in  shop    -----  1 

Rowntree's      -      -   1 

Cycle  engineer       ......  \ 

Craven's          -       -   1 

Gazette  oflBce         -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

Micklegate  School. 

Errand  boy                                                -  1 

Unemployed    .......  2 

Shoemaker      -       -              ....  1 


NU'JE. — lie/trences  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Eei^orts  oj  the  Umnmission  it  the  pages  in  ihis  jutuine  are  to  tkn 
page-numhei  ing  m  brackets. 
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CITY  OF  YORK  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 
Occupations  to  which  Boys  Go  on  Leaving  School.  Quabtee  Ending  July  31st,  1907. 


Shipton  Steeet  School. 
Rowntree's 
Errand  boys      -  - 
Clerlfs  - 


ScARCKOiT  School. 
Errand  boy8  - 
Clerks 
Office  boys 
Rowntree's 

Stable  boy      .       .  - 

Engineers 

Grocer 

Instrument  maJcer  (Cook's) 
Joiner     -       -       -  _ 
Butcher   -       -       -  - 
Printer 


ScAKCROFT  School — continw.d. 
Upholsterer 


St.  Paul's  Fotjndey  School. 
Telegraph  messenger 
Bootblack 


BiLTON  Steeet  School. 
Clerk 
Craven's 
Errand  boys 
Telegraph  messenger 
Unemployed 


Hewoeth  School. 
Rowntree's 
Engineer 
Farmer  - 


CITY  OF  YORK. 

Street  Trading  Department. 

The  following  number  of  licences  were  in  force  in  the 
City  on  October  1st,  1907  :— 


Rowntree  &  Co.— con  t 


School  Children  - 
Exempt  from  School  - 


206 
57 


These  are  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 

School 
Children.  Exempt. 


Selling  Papers  -      -  - 

157 

37 

„     for  Newsagents 

29 

5 

„     Garden  Produce 

1 

5 

„     Pastry  and  Bread  - 

5 

0 

„     various  articles 

7 

7 

„  firewood 

3 

0 

„  Pots 

2 

0 

„     Ice  Cream 

2 

2 

„     Gas  Cinders  - 

0 

1 

Of  the  above,  12  are  females,  viz.,  8  school  children 
and  4  exempt  from  school. 


Rowntree  &  Co.,  York. 


Name. 

Age  on 
Leaving. 

Length  of 
Service. 

To  what  Situation 

Cake  Department. 

B.,J  - 

14 

4  months. 

Guardians  leaving  York. 

C,  A.  - 

14 

1 

Bad  timekeeping. 

D.,  H.  - 

14 

3  „ 

Did  not  like  our  work. 

F.,A.  - 

14 

1  y.ar 

Suspended,  did  not  return. 

F.,  H.  ■ 

14 

fi  months  - 

Parents  leaving  York. 

15 

IJ  years  - 

>j         )»  ?) 

G.,W.  - 

14 

2  months  - 

Another  situation,  appren- 

tice Bushels. 

G.,G.  - 

15 

IJ  years  - 

Suspended,  did  not  return. 

H.,J.  ,  - 

17 

22  „ 

»            »  » 

Name. 

Age  on 
Leaving. 

Length  of 
Service. 

To  what  Situation. 

Cake  Department — cent. 

H.,P.  - 

14 

4  months  - 

Parents  leaving  York. 

L.,  F.  - 
M.,  W.  - 

20 
15 

5f  years 
6  montln  - 

Anothersituation,  Carson' , 

Glasgow. 
Another  situation,  Baker. 

M.,  J.  - 

21 

4J:  years  - 

Refused  to  work. 

M.,  H.  - 
M.,  S.  - 

15 
17 

1 

H  „  - 

Goirg  to  learn  a  trade  atid 

has  work  on  railway. 
Discharged,  unsatii-factory. 

N.J.  W 

15 

3  months  - 

,,       bad  timekeeper. 

N.,  F.  - 

15 

,,  misconduct. 

P.,  A.  - 

15 

6     „  - 

Another  situation,  appren- 
tice painter. 

E.,  J.  - 

17 

34  years  - 

Parents  leaving  York. 

R.,  A.  . 

15 

H   „  ■ 

Parents  having  York.. 

S.,  J.  W. 

17 

3     „  - 

Too  slow  for  our  work. 

T.,  A.  - 

15 

10  months 

Suspended,  did  not  return. 

AY.,  E.  J. 

18 

3J  years  - 

Refused  to  work. 

W.,J.  W. 

1^ 

1  month  - 

Discharged,  misconduct. 

W.,  T.  - 

15 

1  year 

To  work  with  his  father. 

W.,  J.  B. 

16 

1^    „  - 

Suspended,  did  not  return. 

W.,  F.  - 

15 

1          M  - 

Parents  leaving  York. 

w.,  s.  - 

14 

3  months  - 

Could  not  stand  work. 

Gum  Dep 

artment.  1 

L,  F.  - 

15 

15  months 

Ill-health. 

K.,  A.  - 

16 

9  months  - 

Dismissed,  not  likely  to 
develop. 

L.,  J.  - 

16 

2  years 

Dismissed,  too  small  and 
not  smart. 

L.,  R.  - 

16 

2i  „ 

Dismissed,  unsatisfactory. 

L.,  A.  - 

15 

9  months  ■ 

Dismissed,  too  small. 

L.,  W. 

17 

3J  years  - 

Insurance  agent. 

1 

M.,  E.  - 

16 

2yrs.  3  nios 

Dismissed,  insubordina- 
tion. 

429 


■)   1.-  o 
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Rowntree  &  Co.,  York. — continued.  Rowntree  &  Co.,  York. — continued. 


Name. 

Age  on 
leaving. 

Length  of 
Service. 

To  w  hat  Situation. 

Nam". 

Age  on 
leaving. 

Length  of 
Service. 

To  what  Situation. 

Gum  Department — cont. 

Gum  Department — cont. 

M.,  C.  - 

15 

13  months 

Did  not  like  Starch  Room. 

W.,  R.  - 

15 

1  year 

Dismissed,  too  small. 

M.,  W.  - 
M.,  G.  - 

15 
18 

14  „ 

3f  years  - 

Dismissed,     not  strong 
enough. 

Dismissed. 

W.,  G.  - 
W.,  F.  - 

19 
14 

4  years 
8  months  - 

Unsatisfactory. 
Enlisted. 

IN  • ,   >  >  . 

15 

Dismissed,  too  small,  etc. 

Engineering  Department. 

P.,  T.  - 

15 

14  months 

Stayed  off,  no  reason. 

A.,  N.  - 

20 

5^  years  - 

J.  Watson  &  Son,  Leeds. 

R.,  T.  - 

19 

3  years 

B.,  H.  - 

19 

9  months  - 

Bruce,  Peebles,  Glasgow, 
for  further  experience. 

S.,  J.  - 

16 

9  months  - 

Dismissed,  unsatisfactory. 

L.  - 

21 

Some  years 

Gone  to  sea. 

S  ,  J.  - 

15 

9  „ 

Dismissed,  too  small. 

as  appren- 
tice. 

S.,  R.  P. 
S.,  J. 

21 
14 

5  years 
2  months  - 

nPfi  l*»f>i'i"AT'  Vila  rirttti^iiATi 

J.       Ucut'Cl   ills  UUbiUiUUi 

Dismissed,  unsatisfactory. 

P.,W.W.G 

15 

1  year. 

Serving  time  with  a  white- 
smith, Bousfield,  Mickle- 
gate. 

T.  S 

14 

5 

Starch    Room    does  not 
agree. 

Box  Mill,  etc.,  Department. 

v.,  A.  - 

17 

3J  years  - 

health. 

H.,  W. 

15 

12  months 

T^n     lip      n  nr»rPTii'.ipp*1 

Railway. 

B.,  P.  - 

15 

1  yr.  2  mos. 

Railway  Co. 

H.,  G.  F. 

15 

8  months  - 

Left  York  to  go  to  Newark. 

B.,  H.  - 

14 

4  months  - 

Starch    Room    does  not 
agree. 

Almond  Department. 

B.,  J. 

15 

1^  years  - 

Not  satisfactory. 

D.,  A.  E. 

16 

3  months  - 

To  assist  his  father  (public- 
house.  ) 

B.,  A. 

15 

6  weeks  - 

Railway  Co. 

M.,  J.  - 

15 

16  „ 

Apprenticed     to  uphol- 

V/.,  w . 

1  Q. 

1  year 

Dismissed,  unsatisfactory. 

R.,  F.  - 

15 

10  „ 

sterers. 
To  work  at  N.E.  Rly. 

P  T 

Ifi 
ID 

111  lrV»r»T»Tlie 

1\J  lliUIlUlIo 

Dismissed,  slow,  unsatis- 
factory. 

(6  months 
ill  during 
10  months). 

JC.,  E.  - 
-C.,  C.  - 
D.,  F.  - 

16 
19 
17 

1  year 
3^  years  - 
3i   „  - 

Family  removed  to  Halifax. 
Railway  Co. 

Dismissed,    skin  disease. 
Starch  Room  work  does 
not  agree. 

Cream  Department. 
B.,  F.     -  j    19    |2yrs.  5mos. 

Joiners'  Department. 

Do  not  know. 

E.,  A.  - 

15 

1  year 

Dismissed,  too  small,  etc. 

J.,  J.  - 

18 

2  months 

Back  to  Leeds. 

E.,  E.  - 

16 

5  months  - 

Dismissed,  bad  influence. 

W.  - 

15 

17  „ 

Errand  lad  in  town. 

H.,  E.  - 

15 

5  months  - 

Dismissed,  very  slow. 

Fruit  and  Almond  T.  M.  Department. 

H.,  W.  - 
H.,  W.  - 
H.,  T.  . 
H.,  L.  - 
H.,  T.  - 
W.,  T.  - 

16 
15 
15 
14 
14 
16 

1^  years  - 

13  months 

14  „ 

6  weeks  - 
4 

2|  years  - 

,,           very  small. 

„          too  small. 
Railway  Co. 
On  trial. 

Did  not  like  the  work. 

Dimi^sed,  too   small  for 
Starch    Room   and  not 
satisfactory. 

C,  J.  -  - 

c,  w.  - 

D.  ,A.  - 
R.,  H.  - 
T.,  G.  W. 

T.,  P.  . 

17 

16 
17 
151 
17 

16 

3  years 

2  , 

3 

3  „ 
o 

-'  >) 

Got  work   at  American 
Collar  Company. 

Said  to  be  on  a  farm. 

Railway. 

Not  well,  now  at  Skinyard. 

At  work    on  Railway, 
23/9/07. 

Left  address ;  cannot  trace. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
imge-nttmberiTig  in  brackets. 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


TABLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  BOYS  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 


T^iBLE  I.  shows  from  the  Census  Returns  the  actual  number  of  boys  under  15  in  various  towns  employed  in  several 
trades  which  have  a  considerable  number  of  young  workers,  and  the  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  that 
age  who  are  occupied  in  the  town, 

A  comparison  between  the  various  towns  shews  the  dififerent  proportions  entering  the  several  trades. 


TABLE  I. 


Aston  Manor.— Total  Males,  37,009.    Census  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (3,826). 
Total  Occupied,  1,061  (27-7  per  cent.). 


Barrow-in-Furness.— Total  Males,  31,494.   Census  1901 

Males,  10  to  14  (2,901). 
Total  Occupied,  547  (18'8  per  cent.). 


National  Government  - 

Local  „  ....  1 

Law  Clerks   4 

Clerks   54  (  5-1 

Railway   9 


15  (  1"4  percent.)      National  Government - 


18  (  3-2  per  cent.) 


Carmen 
Messengers  - 
Iron  and  Steel 


Engineers : — 

Ironfonnders  - 
Blacksmiths  - 
Fitters  - 
Others  - 


.    10  (  0-94 

-  307  (29-0 
•    11  (  1-2 

^      -  4 
...  2 

-  6 

-  29 

41 

Tools  27 

Other  Metals  199 

Total  Metal  Workers  -      -      -      -  278  (26-2 

Precious  Metals  112(11-3 

Carpenters   -      -      -      -      -      •   10  (  0-94 

Other  Builders  23  (  2  5 

Furniture  20  (  1-88 

Glass  10  (  0-94 


Oil  Soap 
Printers 
Food  Workers 
„  Dealers 
Shops  - 
Street  Sellers 
General  Labourers 


15  (  1-4 
29  (  2-74 

4 
25 

2 

5 

6 


Clerks  -      -      -      -      -      -      -  19  (  3-49 

Messengers   172(31-4 

)      Iron  and  Steel   37  (  6-8 

Engineers  : — 

)            Ironfounders   6 

)            Blacksmiths   5 

)           Fitters   5 

Others   ...      -      -      -  27 

43  (  7-9 

Tools    -      -   2 

Miscellaneous  Metals  -      -      -      -  14  (  2-56 

Ships    •   75(13-7 

Carpenters  6 

Other  Builders   16  (  2-94 

Furniture   13  (  2  39 


Hemp  - 
Food  Workers 
„  Dealers 
Shops  - 
Street  Sellers 
General  Labourers 


19  (  3-49 

5 

14  (  2-56 
5 
5 

11  (  2-02 


) 


Birmingham.— Total  Males,  252,084.    Census  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (26,126). 
Total  Occupied,  6,834  (26-1  per  cent.). 


National  Government 
Local  ,, 
Law  Clerks 


150  (  2-2  percent.) 
1 

25 
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BlRMlNQHAM.— Total  Males,  252,084 — continved.  BLACKBURN.— Total  Males,  5S,9&Q— continued. 


Males,  10  to  14  (26,126). 
Total  Occupied,  6,834(26-1  per  cent.). 


D  jmestic  :  — 
Hotel  - 
Others 
Outdoor 

Clerks 
Railways  - 


5 
12 
6 

223  (  3-27  per  cent.) 
71 


Messengers 
Iron  and  Steel  - 
Engineers : — 

Iror  founders 

Blacksmiths 

Fitters 

C^hers 


Tools ...  - 
Other  Metals  - 
Metal  Workers,  Total 
Precious  Metals 
Other  Precious  Metals 


Carpenters  - 

Other  Builders  - 

Furniture 

Glass  - 

Oil  and  Soap 

Leather 

Printers 

Tailors 

Boot  - 

Food  Workers  - 

„  Dealers 
Shops 

Street  Sellers  - 
General  Labourers 


-  158 

(  2-32 

-  2,089 

(31-0 

-  103 

(  1-5 

-  47 

29 

-  66 

-  289 

531 

(  7-8 

-  138 

(  2-3 

-  1,336 

(19-5 

-  2,108 

(31-7 

-  378 

113 

491 

(  7-2 

-  43 

(  0-63 

-  126 

(  1-84 

-  195 

(  2-85 

48 

(0-7 

15 

92 

(  1-34 

-  216 

(  3-15 

63 

(  0-92 

-  37 

38 

-  135 

12 

42 

40 

Males,  10  to  14  (6,553). 
Total  Occupied,  2,700  (41-2  per  cent.). 


Engineers : — 

Ironfounders   21 

Blacksmiths  5 

Fitters  10 

Others   -      -      .      -      .  -48 

84  (  3'1  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous  Metals  -      -      -      -  20  (  0-74 

Vehicles   13  (  0  48 

Carpenters   20  (  0-74 

Other  Builders   45  (  1-66 

Furniture     -      -      -      -      -      -  41  (  1-52 

Brick    -      -      -      -  .      .  17  (  0  63 

Printers   18  (  0-67 

Cutton  : — 

Carders  ... 

Spinners  

Winders  .... 

Weavers       .      .      .  . 

Others   -      .  . 
Hemp   .      -  - 


41  (  1-52 
114  (  4-23 
275  (10-1 
950  (35-2 
309  (11-4 

39  (  1-44 


Tailors   18  (  0-67 

Bootmakers   16  {  0-59 

Food  Workers   15(0-56 

Dealers   94  (  3  49 

Street  Selle-s       ....  22  (  0-815 

Bolton.— Total  Males,  79,150.    Census  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (8,571). 
Total  Occupied,  3,373  (39-3  per  cent.). 


Blackburn.— Total  Males,  58,966    Census  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (6,553). 
Total  Occupied,  2,700  (41-2  per  centO- 

National  Government  -      ■      -      -    16  (  0-59  per  cent.) 
Lieal  ....  1 

Clerks  -      -      -      -      -      -      -   43  (  1-59      „;  J 

Railways  -  -  .  :  -  .  10  (  0-37  -„  ) 
Messengers  277  (10 '25      „  ) 


National  Government 

Local  „ 

Law  Clerks  - 

Domestics : 

Indoor  Servants 
Outdoor  Sert^ants 


Business  Clerks 

Carmen 

M  essengers  - 

Engineers : 

Ironfounders 
Blacksmiths 
Fitters,  &c. 


42  (1-24  percent.) 
1 

10 

22 
3 

•25  (-74        „  ) 
51  (1-51  ) 
8 

261  (7  70       „  ) 

77  (2-28  „.  ). 
12 

60  (1-78       „  ) 


NOTE. — References  madz  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  'in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbe  ing  in  brackets. 
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Bolton.— Total  Males,  79,150.— co»<i»Met/.  Bradford.— Total  Males,  130,092— eoniinwerf. 


Males,  10  to  14  (8,571). 
Total  Occupied,  3,373  (39-3  per  cent.). 

Other  Metals,  Engineering    -       •  93  (2  76  per  cent.) 

„  Miscellaneous-      -  23 

265  (7-88       „  ) 

Carpenters    -      -      -      -      -      •  33  (  "98       „  ) 

Other  Building  Trades-       -      -      •  42  (1-24       „  ) 

Furnishing   20 

Printers   19 

Cotton  : 

Card   65  (1-92       „  ) 

Spinning   1,558(46-10      „  ) 

Winding       .....    64  (1-90       „  ) 

Weaving   75  (2-22       „  ) 

Others   ------  198  (5-80       „  ) 

1,960  (58-1        „  ) 

Hemp  37 

Bleaching,  &c.      -      -  -      -  145  (4  30       „  ) 

Tailors  29 

Boots  31 

Food  Workers  15 

„    Dealers  92  (2  73        ,  ) 

Shops  -  16 

Street  Sellers  16 

General  Labourers      ....  8 

Bradford.— Total  Males,  130,092.  Census  901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (12,836). 
Total  Occupied,  4,937  (38-6  per  cent.). 

National  Government        •      -      -   65  (  1  "32  per  cent. ) 

Local  ,,  ....  — 

Law  Clerks  -      -      -      -      •  -10 

Clerks  -      •    i  -      -      -      -      ■   69  (  1-40       ,  ) 

Railways  -20 

Carmen  18 

Messengers   704(14-27      „  ) 

Engineers  -. —  .  . 

Ironfounders  11 

Blacksmiths  5 

Fitters  ......  6 

Others  52 
Miscellaneous  Metals  -  -  -  -  57 
Metalworkers    -      -      -,     -      -  131  (  2'66      „  ) 

Carpenters    -   20(0-40        „  ) 

Other  Builders   50  (  1-02      „  ) 


Males,  10  to  14  (12,836). 
Total  Occupied,  4,937  (38-6  per  cent.) 

Furniture  54  (  riO  per 

Printers       .      -      -  -      -   72  (  1-46 

Cotton  Manufacturers  -      -      -      -  144  (  2 -93 

Wool  ;— 

Sorting  5 

Combing       •       -  .      .  41 

Spinning       ....       2,014  (40-8 

Weaving   209  (  4-07 

Others    -       -       -      -      -       -  388  (  7-89 

Total  Wool   2,657  (54-00 

Food  Workers     -      -       ...  8 

„    Dealers  172  (  3-5 

Cellarmen  13 

Shops  17 

Street  Sellers  34 

General  Labourers      ....  4 


cent. 


Bristol.— Total  Males,  151,754. 


Census  1901. 


Males,  10  to  14  (17,487). 
Total  Occupied,  3,283  (18-7  per  cent.). 


National  Government  - 

-    90  ( 

2-74  per  cent. 

.       -    -21  ( 

0-64 

Service : — 

Hotels    ...  - 

-       -  6( 

0-18 

-    24  ( 

0-73 

Outdoor 

-       -  6( 

0-18 

Clerks  

-  174  ( 

5-30 

Railway  .... 

-    52  ( 

1  -58 

Grooms  .... 

-  14 

Carmen       -      -  - 

-  151^ 

4-60 

Messengers  -      -      -      -      -      -  933  (28-40 

Engineers : — 

Ironfoundeis   12  (  0  37 

Blacksmiths  -      -      •      -      -  26  (  0  79 

Fitters  -  9  (  0-27 

Others   25  (  0-76 

Miscellaneous  Metals  -      -      -      -  63 1 

Vehicles   25  J 

Carpenters   •      -      -             -      -  42  (  1  -28 

Other  Builders   86  (  2  62 

Furniture   108  (  3 -20 

Brick   26  (  0-79 

Glass   16(0-49 
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Bristol.— Total  Males,  161,754— conttnwed.  Gateshead— Total  Males,  55,371.    Census  1901. 


Total  Occupied,  1,038  (16-9  per  cent.) 
Total  Occupied,  3,283  (18-7  per  cent. ).  

— — — —   National  Government  -      -  -   32  (  3  1  per  cent." 

Soap  -      •    54  (  0-65  per  cent.)      Local  „  ....   

Hairs  and  Feathers     -      -      •      -   55  (  1*68      ,       )      Clerks  -      -      -      -      -      .      -   69  (  6"68  \ 

Leather  12  (  0-37      „      )      Railways     -      .      -      -      -      -   15  (  1-45      „  \ 

Paper  Box   40(  1-22      „      )      Carmen       -      -      -      -      .      -   31  {  3-0 

Printers  -      -  198  (  6-03      „      )  Messengers   373  (36-0       „  > 

TaUors  -      -   65  (  1-98      „      )  Coal  Heavers      .....     8  — 

Bootmakers  -      -      .      -      -      .  151  (  4-60      „      )         „    below   78  (  7-52      „  \ 

Food  Workers     -  .    .      -      -      -  143(  4-35      „      )         „    above  13(1-26      „  > 

„   Dealers   128  (  3-90      ,,      )  Engineers  :— 

Tobacco   100  (  3-04      „      )  Tronfounders  5  — 

Shops  14  (  0-43      „      )  Smiths  10  (    -97      „  > 

Street  Sellers   22  (  0-67      „      '\  Fitters  17  (  1-64      „  > 

General  Labourers  -  -  -  -£9(2-11  ,,  )  Others  •  -  •  -  ■  .  31  (  3-0  ) 
 '  —   Ships  8  — 

Carpenters    .      ■      -      .  -   18  (  1-74      „  ) 

Cardiff.— Total  Males,  81,605.    Census  1901.  „ 

'  Other  Builders   39  (  3  77      „  ) 

Brick  13  (  1-26      „  ) 

Males,  10  to  14  (8,483). 

Glass  30  (  2-9       „  ) 

Total  Occupied,  1,239  (14-6  per  cent.).  Printers  .      .      .      -  -7 

Tailors  -  2 

National  Government  -      -      -      -   64  (  5-16  per  cent.)  -Qqqi  g 

»         -       -      -      -     3  (  0-24      „       )  p^^^  ^^^^^^^  ...  5 

Cl'^^k^ 121(9-78      „      )  ^    j^^^j^^^      .....   49(4-74      „  ) 

Law  Clerks  ......    12(0-97      „      )  General  Shops  3 

Hotel  Servants    -      -      -      -      .     7(0-56      „      )  s^^eet  Sellers  10  (    -97      „  > 

» 10  (^-Sl      "      )  Other  Shops       T      -      ...  8 

Railways  41  (  3-31      „  )  

Carmen       -      .      -      -      -      -17(1-37      „      )  Halifax — Total  Males,  48,467.  Censup,  1901. 

Messengers   499  (40-25      „  )  

Males,  10  to  14  (4,704). 

Engineers : — 

Total  Occupied,  1,959  (41-6  per  cent.). 

Ironfounders  -      -      -      •  \     •     5  {  0-40      „  )   

Smiths  ......    11(0-89      „      )  National  Government      -      -      -     19  (  0-97  per  cent.) 

Fitters  -     8  (  0-65      „      )  Local  „  -  -  1 

Others  10  (  0-81      „      )  Law  Clerks  3 

Miscellaneous  Metals  -      -      -      -   26  (  2-10      „      )  Clerks       -      -      -      -      -      -     22  (  1-12      „  ) 

Carpenters  10  (  0-81      „      )  Messengers   274  (14-00      „  ) 

Other  Building   35  (  2-58      „  Engineers : — 

Furniture  19  (  1-13      „      )  Ironfounders       .  -      -  13 

Printers  20  (  1-61      „      )  Blacksmiths        ....  4 

Food  Workers  31  (  2-50      „      )  Fitters  7 

„   Dealers       -      -  -      .   60  (  4  84      „      )  Others  .      -      -      -      -      -  15 

General  Shoj.  s     -      "      "      "      ■     9(  0"73      „      )  Miscellaneous  Metal  -      -      -      -  15 

Street  Sellers      -      -      -      -      .   22  (  1-77      „      )  Metalworkers-      -      -      -      -     54  (  2-76      „  ) 

General  Labourers       -      -      -      -   19  (  1'13      ,       )  Carpenters-      .      •      -  -     11(0-56      ,,  ) 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page- numbering  in  brackets. 
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Halifax.— Total  Males,  4S,iQ7— continued. 

Leeds.— Total  Males,  206,065 

—coidin  ued. 

Males  10  to  14  (4,704). 

Males,  10  to  14  (20,996). 

Total  Occupied,  1-959  (41-6  per  cent.  )• 

Total  Occupied,  5,658  (-26-9  per  cent. ). 

Other  Builders    .       -       .  . 

12  (  0-61  per  cent.) 

Class        -       -                    •  - 

116  (  2-50  per  cent.) 

Furniture  

-     17  (  0  86      „  ) 

Oil  and  Soap  

35 

Printers 

-     11  (  0-56      „  ) 

Leather 

61 

Cotton       -  ... 

-    173  (  8-84      ,,  ) 

Printers  

244  (  4-32 

Wool  ;— 

Wool :  - 

Sorters  .... 

Sorters  

I 

Combers      .      .      .  - 

-  20 

Combers  

2 

Spinners 

-    778  (397        „  ) 

Spinne  rs  

40 

Weavers  .... 

-  50 

Weavers  

30 

Others  .... 

-    139  (  7-10      „  ) 

Others  

207 

Wool  ...             -  - 

-  1,160  (59-2        „  ) 

Total  Wool  Trades  - 

285  (  5  04' 

,,  ) 

Textile  Mixed  .... 

-     92  (  4-7        „  ) 

Bleachers  

22 

^  28 

Drapers,  etc.  

35 

Food  Workers    -      -      .  . 

9 

Food  Workers  

28 

,,  Dealers 

-     51  (  2-6        „  ) 

,,    Dealers  - 

•2-23  (  3-95 

„  ) 

Shops   

3 

Street  Sellers  .... 

5 

Street  Sellers  

49 

General  Laboure'-.s    -       .       .  . 

33 

Leeds.— Total  Males,  206,065. 

Census  1901. 

182  (  3-23 

„  ) 

Males,  10-14  (20,996). 

Boot  

185  (  3  "27 

) 

Total  Occupied,  5,658  (26-9  per  cent.). 

Leicester.— Total  Males,  99,014. 

Census 

1901. 

National  Government 

96  (  1  '70  per  cent. ) 

Males,  10  to  14  (10,290). 

Local             „             -  - 

Total  Occupied,  3,211  (31-2  per  cent.). 

Law  Clerks  .... 

18 

Domestic : — 

National  Government  -       -       .  - 

46  (1-43  percent.) 

Indoor,  Hotels  - 

4 

Local              ,,          .       -       .  . 

„  Other 

14 

Law  Clerks  

17 

Outdoor  .... 

10 

Domestics  : 

Clerks  

192  (  3-40      „  ) 

Indoors,  Hotels     .       .       .  . 

7 

Railways  -      -      -  - 

58  (  1-03      ,,  ) 

Others     -       -       -  . 

14 

Carmen  

-     164  (  2'90      „  ) 

Outdoor         -       -       .  . 

5 

Messengers  .... 

-  1,594  (28-17       „  ) 

Clerks  

111  (3-47 

) 

Steel  Manufacturers  -       .      -  - 

51  (    -90      ,,  ) 

Railways  

16 

Engineers : — 

Carmen  

105  (3-27 

) 

Ironfounders      .      -      .  . 

138  (  2-48      „  ) 

Messengers  

894  (27-9 

„  ) 

Blacksmiths 

•  37 

Engineers : 

Fitters       ...  - 

-     164  (  2-90      „  ) 

Ironfounders  

22 

Other  .... 

304  (  5-38       „  ) 

BlacksmitliH  

3 

Miscellaneous  Metals 

•     162  (  2-87       „  ) 

13 

Total  Metal  Trades  - 

856  (15-70      „  ) 

Others  

22 

Carpenters  ... 

69  (  1-22      „  ) 

Miscellaneous  Metals  -      -      .  . 

34 

Other  Buildei's  .... 

124  (  2-20      „  ) 

Metal  Workers  

94  (2-94 

) 

Furniture         .      .      .  - 

96  (  1-7        „  ) 

Carpenters  

20  (  -65 

) 

Brick  and  Cement  - 

159  (  2-82      „  ) 

Other  Builders     -       -       .      .  , 

55  (1-71 

 — 
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Leicester.  —Total  Males,  Q9,0H— continued. 

Male?,  10  to  14  (10,230). 
Total  Occupied,  o,211  (31  "2  per  ce>it.) 

Furnitave  -  -      -       •    41  (1-28  per  cent.) 

Chcmis's  17 

Oil  and  Soap       ■       -  -       -  2.5 

Paper  Box    .      -       -  -      -  25 

Printi  rs  113  3  .t2       „  ) 

Wool     -       -      -  41  (1-28        „  ) 

Hemp    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  10 

Hosiery  110  (3-44       „  ) 

Bleaching  14 

Tailors  -      -       -       -      -      -       -  34 

Boots    -      •-      -      -       -       -       1,031  (32  17      „  ) 

Stay  and  Gloves,         -       -       -       -40(1-24       „  ) 

Food  Workers  26 

„    Dealers  64    (2-0       „  ) 

Cellarmen  26 

Shops    -       -  -       -      -       -  11 

Street  Sellers  11 

Liverpool.— Total  Males,  330,665.    Census  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14,  inoinsive  (34,542). 
Total  Occupied,  5,615  (16'2  per  cent.). 


National  Coveinment  - 
Local  ,, 
Law  Clerks  - 
Domestic,  Indoor,  Hotels 
,,  Others 
,,  Outdoor 

Business  Clerks  - 

Kailways 

Carmen 

Rivers,  Canal 

Docks    -       -      -  - 

Messengers  - 

Engineering  :— 
Ironfounders  - 
Blacksmiths  - 
Fitters  - 
Others   •  - 

Metals,  Miscellaneous  - 


220  ,3  92  per  cent.) 
o 


Carpenters  - 
Other  Building 
jpurniture  Workers 


-  22  (  0-39 

-  11 

-  23 

-  10 

44  (  0-78 

-  298  (  5-31 

-  117  (  2-18 

-  219  (  3-9 

-  32 

-  62  (  1-1 
2,497  (44-4 

-  18 

-  20 
13 

-  83 

-  89 

223  (  3-97 

-  58  (  1-03 

-  156  (  2-78 

-  161  (  2  86 


) 


Liverpool.— Total  Males,  QQfiU— continued. 

Males,  10  to  14  inclusive  (34,542). 
Total  Occupied,  5,615  (16-2  per  cent.). 


Printers 
Paper  Box,  &c. 
Textile,  Hemp 
Tailors  - 
Boot     -  - 
Food  Workers 
Dealers 
Cellarmen,  &c. 
Shops  - 
Street  Sellers 
General  Labourers 


128  (  2-28  per  cent.) 


67  (  1-19 

28 
26 

54  (  0-96 
93  (  1-65 
265  (  4-71 
29 

93  (  2.66 
85  (  1  -52 
50  (  0-89 


) 


London.— Total  Males,  2,142,085.    Census  1901. 

Male^  10  to  14  (  ^^^^'^^^  =  207,770. 
Total  Occupied,  31,064  (14-9  per  cent.). 

National  Government : — 


Civil    Service,    Officers  and 
Clerks  ... 


19 


Messengers,  etc.      1,575  (  5-7   per  cent.). 
Local  Government,  Municipal  -      -  8 
Defence : — 

Soldiers     .      .      -  . 

Navy  -      •  -  - 


Professions  and  their  subordinate 
services  

Including  Law  Clerks 

Domestic  Servants    -       -      -  - 

Indoor  : — 

Hotels,  etc.  -       -       -  - 

Others 

Outdoor  

Commercial  Occupations  - 

Clerks  .  .  -  -  - 
Conveyance  of  Men,  Goods,  and  Mes- 


On  Railways  : — 
Cleiks- 
Signalmen  ■ 
Porters  and  Servants  - 

On  Roads  ; — 

Grooms,  not  domestic,  etc. 
Carmen 

Omnibus  and  Tramways 


63  (  0-2  per  cent.) 
3 

406  (1-3 
201  (  0-65 
997  (  3-2 

200  (0-6 
466  (1-5 
48 

2,167  (  6-9 
2,104  (6-8  „ 

14,571  (46-8 

158 
100 
195 

453  (  1-46 

101 
2,444  (  7-7 
15 

2,560  (8-25 
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London. — 2,14:2,085— continued.  LoNDON,~2,142,085 — continued. 


Males,  10  to  U  (  =  207,770 


Males,  10  to  14  (  ^^Jj'ggJ) -207,770 


On  Watsr  :— 

Merchant  Service- 
Bi,rgemen,  ete.  - 


Docks  

Warehousemen        .      .      .  . 

Coalheaver.a,  etc.      .      .      .  . 

Messengers,  Porters  (not  Railway  or 
Government)     -       .      .  - 


Telegraph,  Telephone 


35 
39 

74  (0-24  per  cent.) 

40 

48 

26 

11,278  (36-3        „  ) 
70 


<jrardeners  (not  domestic) 

Metals,  Machines,  Implements  and 
Conveyances      -       .       -  . 

Engineering : — 

Irocfounders 

Blacksmiths,  Striktrs 

Fitters,  Turners,  Erect ers 

Metal  Machinists 

Boiler  Makers  -       -       -  - 

Other    Engine    and  Machine 
Makers  .... 

Wu'c  Workers  

Tinplate  Goods  .... 

Shipwrights  

Cycle  and  Motor  Manufacturers 

Ironmongers,  etc.  .... 

Precious  Metals,  Jewels,  Watches, 
Instruments  and  Games  - 

Jewellers  Gold  and  Silversmiths  - 

Electrical  Apparatus  Makers  - 

Surgical  Instrument  Makers  - 

Musical  Instrument  Makers  - 

Games,  Toys,  Fishing  Tackle  ■ 

Building  and  Works  of  Construction 

Builders'  Labourers  - 

Carpenters,  Joiners  . 

Bricklayers  .... 
,,  Labourers 

Masons     -  ... 

Plasterers  .... 

Slaters,  Tilers  .... 

Paperhangers,  Whitewashers 

Painters,  Decorators,  Glaziers  • 

Plumbers  

Gasfitters  

Locksmiths,  Bellhangers  - 


11,462  (  37'0 
60 

1,188  (  3-83 

44 
82 
62 
30 
61 

161 

56 
136 
36 
56 
39 


587  (  1-9 

97 
178 

43 

117  (  0-38 
34 

721  (  2-3 
32 

224  (0-72 

40 

23 

35 
29 

5 

13 

105  (0-34 
138  (0-44 
27 


Wood,    Furniture    Fittings  and 
Decorations  .... 

Cabinet  Makers 


862  (  277  per  cent.) 


181  (  0-58 


) 


French  Polishers  .... 

94 

Upholsterers  .... 

60 

Wood  Carvers  and  Gilders 

94 

Sawyers  

115  (  0-37  „ 

) 

Wood  Turnei's  ----- 

20 

Wooden  Boxes,  I'ackmg  Cases 

89 

Coopers  

23 

British  Cement,  Pottery  and  Glass  - 

137 

(  0'44  „ 

) 

Earthenware,  China,  Porcelain 

29 

Glass  Bottles  

9 

Utner  (jrJass  ----- 

80 

Chemicals,     Oils,    Grease,  Soap, 
Resin,  etc.     ...  - 

517  ( 

1'66 

) 

Dye,  Paint,  Inks,  Blacking 

31 

Cartridges,  Fireworks,  etc. 

120  ( 

0-38 

) 

Lucifer  Matches 

19 

Manufacturing  Chemists  - 

44 

Chemists,  Druggists  ■ 

62 

Candle  Grease  .... 

36 

Soap  

17 

Indiarubber,  etc. 

25 

Oil  and  Colourmen  - 

118  (  0-38 

) 

Skins,  Leather,  Hair  an  1  Feathers  - 

241  ( 

0-77 

) 

Furriers,  Skinners 

24 

Curriers,  Leather  Goods  - 

97  (  0'32 

Saddlers  

48 

Brushes,  Brooms 

61 

Textile  Fabrics        .      .      -  . 

281  (  0-90  „ 

) 

Rope,  Twine,  Cord  - 

45 

Dealers : — 

Drapers  

137  (  0-44 

) 

Dress  

995  (  3'20  ,, 

) 

Tailors  

303  (0-97 

) 

Boots  and  Shoes      -     _i   - 

254  {  0-82 

,,         „  Dealers 

57 

Wig  Makers,  Hairdressers 

194  (  0-62 

) 

Umbrellas  -      -  • 

46 

Paper,  Prints,  Books  and  Stationery  1,994  (  6  "40 
Paper  Manufacturers  -  -  40 
„  Stainers  ....  37 
Stationery  Manufacturers  -  34 
Paper  Boxes  and  Bags  -  -  74 
Other  Paper      ....  7 


429 
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LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 

MA^-c■HESTEE.— Total  Males,  263,291— continued. 


Males,  10  to  14  ( lU'lf^  =207,110. 


Males,  10  to  14  (27,446). 
Tot,al  Occupied,  6,501  (23  6  per  cent. 


Paper,  &c. — continued. 

Stationers,  Law  Stationers 

67 

Printers  

1,214  {  3*90  per  cent.) 

r  ii  4"  n  CiCtfO  Ti  11  ova 

J-ill/llUgicLUllcI          -                        -  - 

Do 

1  Ko  ^  n -AH  \ 

IQQ  f  0  ^4  ^ 

TOO    /    ri.4.1  \ 

0  1 7Q   /   7.0  1 

ll^ll  Iz'SpI  1  OTG       lltl  1  V  17  TIT  OTl 

a/i  ^  1  z        „  ) 

V^liCCOClilUIl^d Oj         JT  J  U  V  libiUll 

Dealers       -       -       .  . 

59 

Butcherg,  Meat  Salesmen  - 

250  (  0-80      „  ) 

Fishmonger?,  Poulterers  - 

82 

Bread,  Biscuits,  Cdkes,  Makers- 

198  {  0-64      „  ) 

„           J,           „  Dealers- 

49 

Janij  Makers 

40 

Grocers 

494  (1-6  ) 

Grre6ngroc6rs            -       .  . 

175 

Tobacco  manufacturers 

88 

Cellarmen 

89 

Barmen     -      .  - 

47 

Others  in  Hotels,  &c. 

87 

Gas,  Water,  Electricity  Supply  and 

Sl^TVi _____ 

uo 

Scavengers,  Crossing-sweepers  - 

28 

Other    General    and  Undefined 

1  4.1 1  I  4''i^  \ 

General  Shopkeepers  - 

147  (  0-47      „  ) 

Pawnbrokers  .... 

150  (  0-48      „  ) 

Goiters,  Hawkers,  Street  Sellers 

345  (  1-11      „  ) 

General  Labourers 

309  (1-0       „  ) 

Artizans,  Mechanics,  Apprentices 
undefined  .... 

104  (  0-32      „  ) 

Factory  Labourers,  undefined  - 

233  (  0-75      „  ) 

Machinists,  undefined 

38 

Manchestee.  —Total  Males,  263,297.       Census  1901. 

Males,  10-14  (27,446). 

Total  Occupied,  6,501  (23-( 

3  per  cent.). 

National  Government 

138  (  2  12  per  cent.) 

Local              ,,  ... 

3 

Law  Clerks       -      .     •  .  . 

21 

Domestic  : — 

Indoor,  Hotels    ■     .  - 

8 

,,     Other  ..... 

25 

Outdoor     -  ;  - 

2 

35  (  0-54      „  ) 

Clerks 
Railways 
Carmen 

^ers 

River  

Engineering  :— 

Ironfounders 

Blacksmiths 

Fitters  .... 
Others  (Including  Boilermakers 
Metals,  Miscellaneous 

Electrical  Appliances 

Carpenters       -       -  . 

Other  Building        .  .      .  . 

Fuinittire         .       .  .       .  . 

Glass  Work      -       .  .      .  . 


215  (  3-31  per  cent.) 
88  {  1-35       „  ) 


-  622  (  9-58 

-  2,598  (39-8 
5 


132 
35 

171  (  2-63 
179  (  2-85 
146  (  2-24 
663  (10-19 
29 

49  (  0-75 
92  (  1  -42 
160  (  2-46 
41  (  0-63 

Soap,  Oil    -      -       -      .      .     •  .      69  (  1  -04 


Papsr-box 

Printers 

Textiles : — 

Cotton  Card 
,,     Spinners  - 
,,     Windirrs  - 
„  Weavers 
,     Others  - 

Hemp 


44  (  0-67 
85  1-30 

12 
47 
16 
19 

69 

163  (  2-51 
22 


Bleach-irs  •       -      -      -      -       -     124  (  1-91 


Tailors 
Boot 

Food  Workers  - 

,,  Dealers 
Cellars,  Wine  - 
Shops 

Street  Selltrs  - 
General  Labourers 


83  (  1-35 
28 

46  (  0-71 
237  (  3-65 
23 

50  (  0-77 
52  (  0-80 
34  (  0-52 


) 


Newcastle.  -Total  Males,  106,863.      C«nsus  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (10,991). 
Total  Occupied,  1,709  (15-5  per  cent.). 


National  Government 
Local  „ 
Law  Clerks 


96  (  5 '6  per  cent.) 
9  (  0-52        „  ) 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  volmm  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Newcastle — Total  Males,  continued. 


Norwich— Total  Male=,  5\fiQ2.—conliimed. 


Males,  10  to  14  (10,991). 
TotaU Occupied,  1,709  (15'5  per  cent.). 

Clerks  103  (  6'0   per  cent, 

Railwr.ys  28  (  1  -63 

Carmen  55  (  3'2  „ 

Messengers   628  (26-5  „ 

Engineers :  — 

Ironfounders  -      -      -  9  (  0'52  „ 

Smiths   7 

Fitters   52  (  3 '04 

Boiler  Makers     -      -      -      -  15  (  0-874 

Others   43  (  2-5 

Ships   64  (  3-74 

Carppnters   20  (  1-16 

Other  Building   62  (  3-61 

Furniture,  etc.   37(2  15  , 

Printers   15  (  0  87 

Tailors   8 

Boot   12  (  0-7 

Food  Workers   14  (  0-81 

„    Dealers   97  (  5-66 

General  Shops   -  -      -      -  6 

Street  Sellers   21  (  1-22 

Other  Shops   20  (  1-16 

Brick  -------  5 

Glass   3 

Norwich.— Total  Males,  51,065.         Census  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (5,827). 
Total  Occupied,  1,142  (19  59  per  cent.). 

National  Government   19  (1-66  per  cent.) 

Local                        ....  — 

Law  Clerks   14  (1-22       „  ) 

Clerks   -------  73  (6-39       „  ) 

Carmen  -      -  16  (1  39       „  ) 

Messengers  -  333  (29-0       „  ) 

Engineers  : 

Lon'ounders         -       -       -       -  3 

Smiths   -       -              -       .       -  5 

Fitters   ,2 

Others   2 

Miscellaneous  Metals : 

Wire-Tinplate       -      -      -      -  42  (3  65       „  ) 

Eailways   12  (104       „  ) 

Carpenters   9  (    '78      „  ) 


Males. 

10  to  14  (5,827). 

Total  ocoapied 

1,142(19-59  per  cent.). 

Other  Bnililers 

■    22  (  1-92  per  cent. 

Furniture, 

\  0  yio 

Printers 

■    46  (  4-02 

Tailors  -      -      ■  . 

-    13  (  1-13 

Boots    -       -       -  - 

-  176  (15-21 

)) 

Food  Workers 

-    67  (  5-83) 

i) 

„  Dealers 

-    44  (  3-85 

)5 

General  Shop=( 

-  2 

Street  Sellers 

-    26  (  2-26 

Other  Shops 

-  5 

Oldham.  -  Total  Males,  65,275.       Census  1901. 

Males, 

10  to  14  (6,647). 

Total  Occupied,  2,538  (.38-1  per  cent.). 

National  Government 

25  (  0-95  per  cent. 

Local  ,, 

2 

Clerks 

34  (  1-34 

5) 

Messengers 

■     167  (  6-60 

Engineers  : — 

Ironfounders 

95  (  3-74 

}) 

Blacksmiths 

5  (  0-20 

5) 

Fitters 

-     162  (  6-38 

Others 

-     161  (  6-34 

)) 

Miscellaneous  Metal 

58  (  2-28 

)5 

Carpenters 

35  (  1-37 

;> 

Other  Building 

25  (  0  9,5 

jj 

Furniture 

24  (  0-94 

;) 

Printers   -       -       -  ■ 

10  (  0-33 

Cotton : — 

Carding 

27  (  1-06 

)» 

Spinning  - 

-  1,208  (47  60 

!> 

Winding  - 

-      11  (  0-43 

Weaving  • 

11  (  0  -43 

» 

Other 

-    1-27  (  5-00 

15  (  0  58 

:»  1 

Food  Dealers  - 

87  (  3-42 

5J  1 

11  (  0-43 

)»  i 

Street  Sellers  - 

19  (  0-75 

i)  J 

Hemp      .      .      -  - 

8  (  0  32 

a  ) 

9  (  0-35 
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Salfoed. —Total  Males  106,792— continued. 


Preston.— Total  Males,  51,686.  Census  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (5,792). 

Total  Occupied,  2,009  (34-6  per  cent.). 

National  Government 

-    24  (  1-20  per  c?nt.) 

Local  Government 

-  2 

Law  Clerks 

-  5 

Domestics,  Indoor  Hot  1  - 

-  2 

Other 

-  4 

Clerks              -      -      -  . 

-    26  (  1-30      „  ) 

-  7 

Docks  

-  8 

Messengers      -  -      -      -  - 

-  332  (16-60      „  ) 

Engineering  : — 

Ironfounders 

■  17 

Blacksmiths  - 

-  8 

-Fitters        -  - 

-  22 

Others  .... 

-  31 

Miscellaneous  Metals 

-  32 

Metal  Trades  .... 

-  110  (  5-50      „  ) 

Carpenters  .... 

-    29  (  1-46      „  ) 

Other  building  .... 

-    45  (  2-24      „  ) 

Furniture  

-    38  (  1-89      „  ) 

Printers  

-    10  (  0-5        „  ) 

Textiles,  Cotton :  — 

Carders  .... 

-  103  (  5-23      „  ) 

Spinners  .... 

-  193  {  9-60      „  ) 

Winders  .... 

-  133  (  6-72      „  ) 

Weavers  .... 

-  393  (19-60      „  ) 

Others  -       -       .       -  - 

■    98  (  4-8        „  ) 

Hemp   

-  15 

Tailors  

-  13 

Bootmakers  .... 

-  48 

P'ood  Workers    -       .       -  . 

-  115  (  5-75      „  ) 

,,    Dealers  .... 

-  41 

Shops  

-  7 

Street  Sellers  .... 

-  10 

General  Labourers 

-  14 

Salford.— Total  Males  106,792.     Census  1901. 

Males  10  to  14  (11,352). 

Total  Occupied  2,950  (25-9  per  cent.). 

National  Government 

53  (  1-80  per  cent.) 

Local            ,,  ... 

3 

Law  Clerks  

16 

Domestic  Indoor  .... 

6 

Clerks     -  ... 

109  (  3-70      „  ) 

Railvrays       -  ... 

32  (  1-08      „  ^ 

Males  10  to  14  (11,352). 
Total  Occupied  2,989  (25-9  per  cent.). 

Carmen  -      -      -      .      .      .     215  (  7-30  per  cent.) 


Messengers 
Engineering ;  — 

Ironfounders 

Blacksmiths 

Fitters 

Others 
Metal  Miscellaneous 
Metal  Trades  - 
Electric  Appliances 
Carpenters 
Other  Buildings 
Furniture 
Glass 
Soap,  &c.- 
Paper  Manufacture - 

„  Box 
Printers  - 
Bookbinders  - 
Textiles,  Cotton  : — 

Carders  - 

Spinners  - 

Winders  - 

Weavers  - 

Others 
Textiles  - 
Hemp 
Bleaching 
Food  Workers- 
„   Dealers  - 
Tailors    -      -   -  -  - 
Boot 
Shops 

Street  Sellers  - 
General  Labourers  - 


1,219  (41 -6 

36  (  1-22 
9 

59  (  2-00 
67  (  2-27 

60  (  2  07 
231  (  7-80 

42  (  1-42 

32  (  1-08 

48  (  1-63 

46  (  1-56 

16 

30 

28 

18 

72  (  2-44 
14 

5 
19 

23 
6 
54 

107  (  3-63 
11 

12ii  (  4-14 
16 

116  (  3-94 
13 
13 
27 
15 
18 


) 


Nottingham.— Total  Males,  111,695.      Census  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (11,603). 
Total  Occupied,  3,075  (26-5  per  cent.). 

National  Government  -  -  -  45  (  1-46  per  cent. 
Clerks  -      -      -      -'      -      -      -  101  (  3-27  „ 

Kail  ways      -   23  (  0  75  „ 

Carmen       -      -      -      -      -      -   96  (  3-12  „ 

Messengers   986  (31-8  „ 


SUl'E.  —  RiJe  ■e?>ccs  made  in  tlua  volume  and  ,n  (he  lieports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  m  ItM  odume  are  to  Uie 
pa/^tr-immheriii.,,  m,  brackets. 
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NOLTINGHAM. — Total  Males,  UlfiQo—continucd. 

Males,  10  to  14  (11,603). 
Total  Occupied,  3,075  (20-5  per  cent.). 


Coal  Hewers        -      -  . 

-   30  (  0  97  per  cent.) 

Workers,  underground 

-  119  (  3-8C      „  ) 

overground  ■ 

-    23  (  0-75      ,  ) 

Ironf ounders  -       -  - 

-  12 

S  m  1  t.li  R  - 

6 

Kit.f.prs    -        -  - 

-  33 

-  66 

107  (  3-47      „  ) 

-    39  (1-26  ) 

-    51  (  r66      „  ) 

Furniture  Trades  - 

-  127  (  4-12      „  ) 

12  (  0  39      ,  ) 

Cement,  Glass,  etc. 

47  (  1  -52      „  ) 

Saddlery  - 

■•    35  (  ri4      ,,  ) 

Paper-box     .       -      -  . 

23  (  0-75     ,,  ) 

Printers       -       -       -  - 

-  170  (  5-57     „  ) 

-    10  (  0'32  ) 

Hosiery        .      .      _  _ 

-    99  (  3-23     „  ) 

Lace     -             -      -  - 

-  226  (  7-35      ,,  ) 

Bleaching,  etc. 

-    38  {  I  -24      „  ) 

Tailors  -      -      -      -  - 

-    21  (  0-68      „  ) 

Boot  

-   22  (  0-71      „  ) 

Food  Workers 

56  (  1-82      „  ) 

„  Dealers 

-    98  (  3-18      ,,  ) 

General  Shops 

-    16  (  0-52      „  ) 

Other  Shops 

-    17  (  0-55      „  ) 

Street  Sellers 

-    21  (  0-68      „  ) 

Sheffikld.  -Total  Males,  189,805.   Census,  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (18,273). 

Total  Occupied,  4,838  (26-4  per  cent.). 

National  Government 

80  (  1  65  per  cent.) 

Local  „ 

2 

Law  Clerks      .      .      -  - 

16 

Clerks     -      -      -      -  - 

-    170  (  3-52      „  ) 

Kailways  -      -      -      -  - 

-      43  {    -89      „  ) 

Carmen  

-    123  (  2-55      „  ) 

Messengers     •      -  - 

-  1,675  (32-50      „  ) 

Steel  and  Iron  -  - 

-    254  (  5-26      „  ) 

Engineers  :  — 

Ironfounders 

-  55 

Blacksmiths 

-  71 

Fitters      -       -       -  - 

-  47 

Others 

-  104 

Sheffield.— Total  Males,  189,805 — continued. 

Males,  10  to  14  (18,273). 
Total  Occupied,  4,838  (26-4  per  cent.). 


Tools 

Miscellaneous  Metal 

Total  Metal  Trades 

Vehicles  - 

Carpenters 

Othf  r  Building 

Furniture 

Printers  • 

Tailors 

Boot 

Food  Workeis  - 
„    Dealers  - 
Shops 

Street  Sellers  - 
General  Labourers  - 


748  (15-23  per  cent.) 


265  (  5-47 
1,544  (32  00 
35 

27  (  -56 
90  (  1-86 
92  (  1-9 
31 
10 
12 
T4 
145 
49 
39 

58  {  1-2 


) 


fc5UNDERLAND.--Tocal  Males,  71,583.    Census  1901. 

Males,  10  to  14  (7,902). 
Total  Occupied,  1,267  (16  per  cent.). 


Natimal  Government  -  -  -  -  32(  2-52  percent.) 
Local  „         -    ■  -       -       -  — 

Law  Clerks  9  (  0-71      „  ) 

Clerks  47  (  3-7       ,,  ) 

Railways  9  (  0-71      „  ) 

Carmen  31  (  2-44      „  ) 

Messengers   362  (28-5       „  ) 

Coal,  Hewers       -       -       -       -       -  2 

„    Below   55  (  4-33      „  ) 

„    Above  9  (  0  71      „  ) 

Engineers : — 

Ironfounders  8 

Smiths  26 

Fitters  30 

Others  44 

108  (  8-5       „  ) 

Ships   163  (12  8       „  ) 

Carpenters  '    36  (  2-83      ,,  ) 

Other  Building     .       -       .       .  51  (  4-01      „  ) 

Brick  2 

Glass  31  (  2-44      ,,  ) 

Printers  10  (  0-77      „  ) 

Tailors  -  2 

Boots  7 
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SUNDERLi^ND.— Total  Males,  '7\,''j83—conhniied.  York.— Total  Males,  38,U1— continued. 


Males,  10  to  14  (7,902).  Males,  10  to  14  (3,988). 

Total  Occupied,  1,267  (16  per  cent.).  Total  Occupied,  591  (14-8  per  cent.). 

Food  "Workers  11  (  0  87  per  cenl.)  Engineers: — 

„    Dealers  88  (  6-91       „       )  Ironfounder        .      .      .      .  i 

General  Shops  2  Blacksmiths       .      .      -      .     4  . 

Street  Sellers      -       -       -      -       -    13(1-02      „       )  Fitters  -  6 

Other  Shop?;  11(0-87       „       )  Others  11 

'  Mi-scellaneous  Met  1  Is       -      -      -  22 

York.— Total  Males,  38,147.     Census  1901.  '  ■ — 
 ■  _   44  (  7-4     per  cent 

M-dles,  10  to  14  (3,988). 

Carpenters  13  (  2-2  „ 

Total  Occupied,  591  (14-8  per  cent.) 
  Other  Building  13  (  2-2 

National  Government       -       -       -    18  (  3-05  per  cent.)  Furniture   22  (  3-73  ,. 

Local             „              ...     1  Glass  -    12  (  2  05 

Law  Clerks              -       -       .       -     6  Printers  11  (  1-85 

Clerks        -      ...       .      -    33  (  5-7         „       )  Food  Workers  101  (17-00 

Messen-ers  188  (31-8         „       )  „     Dealers  18 

Railways  10  (  1-7         „       )  Shops  1 

Carmen      -       -       -      -       -       -     1  Costers       ......  9 


TABLE  II. 


The  Returns  used  in  the  "  Children  Working  for 
Wages"  Eeport  (1899-23)  were  drawn  from  the  schools 
attended  by  61  per  cent,  of  the  children  /  averag 
attendance  at  schools  throughout  the  country^ Replies 
however,  were  very  much  more  numerous  in  London 
where  94  per  cent,  were  included,  than  in  other  districts' 
In  "the  group  of  large  urban  districts  "  the  proportion 
was  72  per  cent.,  while  for  the  rest  of  England  and 
WaleSj  including  the  rural  districts  and  the  small  towns, 
the  percentage  was  47  per  cent.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose the  returns  from  schools  in  London  and  other  large 
urban  distri -its  alone  need  be  considered.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  figures  given 
in  the  report  represent  with  substantial  accuracy  the 
occupations  taken  up  by  the  boys  concerned  immediately 
upon  leaving  school.  * 

On  looking  at  the  summary  tables  we  are  struck  at 
once  with  the  preponderance  of  boys  in  London  who  left 
school  to  become  errand  boys,  van  boys,  &c.,  viz.,  10,283 


*  Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  returns  tor  individual 
districts  as  .shown  by  the  proportion  of  children  represented 
appear  under  the  notices  of  th^  particular  to-\vns. 


(40  per  cent.).  The  total  number  leaving  the  London 
schools  was  25,768,  of  whom  1,623  (6  per  cent.)  had  no 
reported  occupation  and  2,256  (9  per  cent.)  went  to 
miscellaneous  and  indefinite  occupations.  Next  to  the 
errand  boys  come  the  shop  boys  with  a  total  of  3,5b4 
(14  per  cent.)  and  after  these  the  office  boys,  2060 
(8  per  cent.).  There  were  964  (4  per  cent.)  newsboys  and 
street  vendors.  All  these  may  be  said  to  be  attached  to 
the  distributive  rather  than  the  creative  side  of  London 
industry.  In  the  trades  there  are  much  smaller  numbers, 
viz.,  printing,  1,121  (4  per  cent.)  ;  metal  engineering 
and  shipbuilding,  949  (4  per  cent.) ;  woodworking,  905 
(4  per  cent.) ;  building,  787  (3  per  cent.),  and  clothing, 
665  (3  per  cent.) ;  301  went  to  domestic  service,  120  to 
teaching,  and  49  to  textile  trades. 

In  the  large  urban  and  manufacturing  districts  we 
find  22  per  cent,  become  errand  boys,  &c.,  13  per  cent, 
shop  boys  and  12  per  cent,  office  boys  and  clerks.  In 
the  metal  trades  we  find  8  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  in 
the  building  4  per  cent.,  while  in  the  textile  trades  of 
the  north  we  get  13  per  cent. 

In  rural  and  small  urban  districts  -we  get  14  per  cent, 
becoming  errand  boys,  10  per  cent,  shop  boys,  and  4  per 
cent,  office  boys  and  clerks. 


NOTE.—licJe  -ances  made,  in  this  volume  and  tn  the  Keijoris  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
paqe-numhering  in  brackets. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


TABL;p;  III. 


Occupation  of  Boys.  London. 
Keturns  made  to  L.C.C.  of  Boys  leaving  School  in  the  year  1906-7. 


(a)  Unskilled. 

(6)  Unskilled  with  a 
view  to  Skilled. 

(c)  Skilled. 

(d)  Higher  Educa- 
tion or  Technical 
Training. 

Keturn  of  97 
Non-Provided  Schools. 

920 

157 

571 

43 

Return  of  267 
Provided  Schools. 

5,035 

950 

2,353 

307 

5,955  (57-7  per  cent.) 

1,107  (10' 7  per  cent.) 

2,924  (28-2  per  cent.) 

350  (3-3  per  cent.) 

OccTJPATlONS  of  Boys  leaving  L.C.C.  Sphools  in  dififerent  Electoral  Areas,  1906-7. 


From  Provided  Schools.  From  Non -Provided  Schools. 

(a)  ('>)  (c)  id)  (a)  jb)  (c)  (cQ 


Battersea 

145 

19 

52 

16 

4 

4 

10 

— 

Bermondsey  -      -  - 

207 

12 

68 

1 

— 

— 

Bethnal  Green,  N.E.  - 

33 

9 

28 

2 

20 

8 

Bethnal  Green,  S.W.  - 

117 

7 

47 

7 

7 

Bow  and  Bromley 

105 

12 

30 

Brixton 

62 

10 

21 

North  Camberwell 

155 

36 

69 

13 

32 

6 

10 

•Chelsea  ... 

20 

5 

8 

I 

12 

2 

'City  of  London  - 

10 

30 

3 

22 

1 

'Clapham 

185 

52 

116 

24 

20 

S 

11 

Deptford     .       -  . 

137 

26 

49 

6 

12 

Dulvirich 

121 

15 

59 

19 

•Central  Finsbury 

89 

6 

45 

3 

East  Finsbury 

65 

18 

8 

7 

Fulham 

187 

15 

149 

18 

18 

14 

29 

1 

<5reen'wich  - 

201 

46 

99 

13 

23 

2 

7 

■Central  Hackney 

56 

14 

42 

4 

5 

1 

16 

■South  Hackney  - 

177 

24 

54 

North  Hackney  - 

70 

34 

65 

7 

10 

1 

1 

Haggerston  -      .  - 

52 

47 

46 

3 

Hampstead  - 

TO 

7 

9 

8 

6 

Hammersmith 

140 

29 

56 

6 

20 

1 

16 

Holborn 

32 

8 

12 

5 

3 

Hoxton       -      -  - 

176 

41 

76 

16 

18 

12 

NOTE.  —Referemxs  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
jpage  numbering  in  brackets. 
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OccaPATiONs  OF  Boys,  &c. — continued. 


From  Provided  Schools. 

From  Non- Provided  Schools. 

(a) 

('') 

('0 

(a) 

ih) 

('•) 

id) 

i-l  UX  111  ±ollIlgLUIl 

142 

26 

76 

10 

3 

1 

14 

1 

105 

9 

fiO 

7 

East  Islington 

73 

13 

27 

3 

West  Islington 

144 

23 

23 

1 

2 

1 

7 

_ 

Kennington  - 

40 

22 

20 

2 

46 

5 

32 

_ 

West  Kensington 

76 

16 

9 

1 

22 

7 

19 



South  Kensington 

20 

2 

11 

5 

18 

7 

11 



\J1  Lll  XJCilll  IjU 

19 

2 

— 

39 

5 

28 

— 

1  ,  A  TIT  1  D  ri  #1  1  V» 

175 

35 

52 

1  9 

51 

17 

29 

7 

T    TTi  An  1^11  aa 

111 

30 

12 

■y 

— 

— 

— 

— 

JLctot  lyiiiiyieuuiic  - 

— 

— 

31 

6 

14 

— 

43 

]3 

1 

17 

4 

19 

5 

MiIa  Fnr) 

XVXJiXC  JCillU  - 

66 

4 

34 

I 

10 

— 

6 

1 

TT  CoL  licWillgLUIl  - 

76 

19 

45 

3 

8 

3 

8 

— 

jss  ui  wuuu.  - 

38 

27 

37 

7 

4 

5 

— 

■L^UllIl  1  €l<J.(.llLlg  Lull 

32 

9 

60 

28 

18 

1 

KJtlLiLU  J.  aLLVLliig  LUii 

27 

5 

I 

Peckham 

206 

20 

83 

3 

Poplar  - 

202 

29 

60 

1 

25 

3 

4 

Rotherhithe  - 

28 

11 

25 

— 

St.  George-in  East 

39 

16 

26 

2 

St.  George's,  Hanover 

S»l/\ no  T*/* 

— 

28 

14 

Xi  Ui  til  OX-'*  XctuCiclS 

38 

2 

37 

r. 
O 

22 

— 

9 

1 

16 

3 

2 

32 

2 

32 

— 

70 

9 

39 

\J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

vv  Cot  Ou.  JT cLncrdb  - 

7 

5 

15 

- 

— 

— 

— 

tT  WSL  OUUtil VVtil  K  - 

47 

9 

9 

21 

6 

1 

3 

oxepney       '       ?  ■ 

43 

53 

o 

o 

15 

] 

Strand  -        -        -  - 

7 

^ 

L 

*i 
O 

J  4 

r; 

9 

Walworth  - 

118 

39 

39 

1 

32 

y 

19 

Wandsworth 

284 

37 

128 

21 

64 

8 

35 

10 

Westminster 

44 

2 

3 

24 

4 

29 

5 

Whitechapel 

2 

4 

30 

1 

I 

4 

17 

2 

Woolwich    -      -  - 

231 

38 

129 

45 

44 

7 

7 

2 

Total  - 

5,035 

950 

2,353 

307 

920 

157 

571 

43 

These  figures  are  from  returns  to  December,  1907,  and  relate  to  267  Provided  and  97  Non-Provided 
Schools.  A  few  more  returns  were  received  later,  and  are  given  in  the  following  report  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  London  County  CounciL 
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Return  of  Occupations  to  xvldch  Children  are 
sent  on  Leavnui  School. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  steps  could  be  taken  by  the 
Council  to  revive  the  oM  system  of  appf enticeshil)S;"tJr  ~ 
wiiether  some  other  means  could  be  adopted  to  secure 
that  children  on  leaving  school  should  receive  thorough 
training  in  some  skilled  occupation,  Las  formed  the 
subject  of-inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Higher  Education 
Sub-Committee.  The  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  old 
system  of  indentured  apprenticeship  has  for  many  years 
been  falling  into  decay  without  any  adequate  substitute. 
It  appears  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  rare  to  find 
cases  of  workmen  ■who  have  thoroughly  mastered  a 
particular  trade.  It  was  stated  in  a  report  prepared  bv 
a  section  of  the  Higher  Education  Sub -Committee  who 
inquired  into  the  subject  that  it  was  probable  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  improvement  of  elementary  education 
and  a  more  clearly  defined  recognition  of  its  true  aims 
and  possibilities,  would  result  in  children  being  sent  out 
into  the  world  better  equipped,  intellectually  and 
morally,  to  meet  the  difficulties  they  would  have  to  face. 
The  Sub-Committee,  however,  recognised  the  difficulty 
of  taking  definite  action  in  the  direction  indicated  until 
further  statistical  information  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Council  as  to  the  occupation  to  Avhich  children  are 
sent  on  leaving  school.  Accordingly  the  Education 
Committee  on  the  27th  June,  1906,  passed  the  following 
resolutions  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Sub-Committee — {a)  that  the  head  teachers  (senior 
departments)  of  the  elementary  schools  be  asked  to 
supply  in  October  of  each  year,  and  on  a  form  approved 
by  the  •  Day  Schools  Sub-Committee,  information  with 
regard  to  the  trades,  professions,  or  occupations  selected 
by  scholars  on  leaving  school ;  (6)  that  information  re- 
lating to  apprenticeships  be  forwarded  annually  to  the 
managers  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  that  the 
necessary  action  be  taken  to  include  in  the  duties  of 
managers  of  L.C.C.  schools  the  duty  of  inducing  children 
to  enter  skilled  trades  as  they  leave  school.  Consulta- 
tions -were  held  with  various  persons  who  had  experience 
in  the  matter,  and  on  the  9th  July,  1907,  the  following 
documents  were  api:)roved  by  the  Day  Schools  Sub- 
Committee  for  distribution  to  the  head  teachers  of  the 
senior  departments  of  all  elementary  schools.  (1)  A 
letter  to  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  explaining 
the  objects  which  the  Council  has  in  view.  (2)  Letters 
for  head  teachers  to  send  to  parents  of  children  about  to 
leave  school  giving  hints  as  to  the  future  occupations  of 
their  children.  (3)  A  schedule  for  teachers  to  make  an 
annual  return  of  the  occupations  to  which  children  are 
sent  on  leaving  school.  (4)  A  circular  giving  instructions 
as  to  the  filling  up  of  the  schedule  referred  to  under  (3), 
giving  a  rough  classification  of  various  occupations,  and 
containing  a  list  of  voluntary  agencies  prepared  to  assist 
parents  desirous  of  obtaining  skilled  employment  for 
their  children.  (5)  A  list  of  apprenticeship  charities. 
These  circulars  were  distributed  to  the  schools  in  August 
last,  and  head  teachers  were  asked  to  forward  the  infor- 
mation required  on  the  schedule  of  occupations  concern- 
ing the  employment  taken  up  by  children  who  left 
school  during  the  educational  year,  1906-7,  so  far  as  the 
particulars  were  readily  accessible.  It  was  made  quite 
clear  in  the  circular  referred  to  under  No.  1  above  that 
it  was  recognised  that,  in  general,  the  figures  for  the 
year  in  question  might  not  be  available  in  any  detail,  but 
that  the  Council  was  desirous  of  obtaining  any  statistics 
which  might  have  been  collected  on  the  subject.  With 
regai'd  to  the  present  educational  year,  instructions  were 
given  that  a  careful  record  should  be  kept  in  order  that 
complete  a,nd  reliable  information  might  always  be 
available.  The  schedule  upon  which  the  returns  are 
required  to  be  made  classifies  the  various  emjiloyments 
under  three  headings,  viz.,  (a)  unskilled  labour  ;  (]>)  un- 
skilled labour  with  a  ^'iew  to  skilled  employment  at  the 
proper  age  ;  (c)  skilled  trades  or  occupations  :  and  also 
provides  for  information  to  be  given  respecting  the  pupils 
who  tiike  up  higher  education  either  at  a  secondary  or 
tec^hnical  school.  The  information  which  has  been 
collected  concerning  the  pupils  v^ho -left  school  after 


attaining  the  legal  qualification  for  exemption  from 
attendance  at  school  during  the  educational  year  1906-7, 
is  now  presented  in  the  form  of  a  return  showing  the 
'  percentage~6f  ' pupils  classified  15y"l;he  head  teacliers 
under  the  respective  headings  already  referred  to, 
together  with  a  further  heading  for  girls  who  are  re- 
ported by  the  head  mistress  to  be  remaining  at  home. 
'  These -can  be  taken- to  fall  into  two  classes,  viz.  (1)  those 
who  will  receive  instruction  in  domestic  duties  under  the 
guidance  of  their  mothers  :  and  (2)  those  who  are  merely 
detained  in  the  home  to  look  after  younger  cliildren 
whilst  the  mothers  are  at  work.  With  regard  to  the 
small  percentage  of  pupils  ijroceeding  to  places  of  higher 
education,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  jjupils  who 
left  elementary  schools  to  attend  secondary  schools 
before  the  age  for  exemption  from  school  attendance  are 
excluded  from  the  returns.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
information  is  given  separately  for  non-provided  schools 
and  L.C.C.  schools,  and  that  the  return  contains  sum 
maries  m  respect  of  each  of  the  12  educational  divisions 
and  of  the  total  returns  made  for  the  coun+y.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  returns  from  non-provided  schools  shov.  a 
higher  percentage  of  pupils  who  are  described  as  having 
been  sent  to  skilled  employment.  Of  the  536  L.C.C. 
schools  and  370  non- provided  schools  information  has 
only  been  obtained  from  292  L.C.C.  schools  and  133  non- 
provided  schools,  or  less  than  half.  Any  conclusion 
based  on  such  partial  returns  can  only  be  regarded  as 
tentative.  They,  however,  serve  to  indicate  the  gener 
trend  in  regard  to  tlie  occupations  followed  by  the  classes 
of  the  community  who  are  educated  in  the  elementary 
schools.  There  is  also  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  in 
many  cases  as  has  always  been  suspected,  the  sole  con- 
sideration which  determines  the  emijloyment  to  which 
boys  are  sent  is  the  amount  of  the  wages  immediately 
secured.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  boys 
who  are  returned  as  having  gone  to  unskilled  labour. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  errand  boys,  van  bays, 
and  messengers,  the  occupations  generally  followed  by 
the  boys  who  are  reported  as  unskilled,  receive  higher 
wages  than  would  be  paid  to  a  boy  who  entered  a  situa- 
tion with  a  view  to  learning  some  trade.  In  the  case  of 
the  girls  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  who  have  been 
classified  under  the  heading  of  skilled  employment  is 
much  higher  than  the  number  entered  as  unsltilled.  This 
difference  between  girls  and  boys  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  domestic  service  is  regarded  as  skilled 
employment,  and  also  by  the  large  number  of  girls  who 
are  described  as  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  as  of  kindred 
occupations.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
uniformity  in  determining  whether  an  occupation  is 
skilled  or  unskilled,  some  head  teachers  evidently  having 
a  higher  standard  in  this  respect  than  others.  This  was 
only  natural  whilst  the  compilation  of  statistics  is  in  an 
experimental  stage,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
with  the  experience  gained  the  margin  of  error,  due  to 
divergence  of  classification,  will  be  practically  eliminated. 
This  lack  of  uniformity  is  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
girls  than  boys,  particularly  in  regard  to  such  occupations 
as  domestic  service  and  dressmaking.  Some  of  the 
returns  give  evidence  that  discrimination  has  been  made 
between  pupils  who  follow  the  same  occupation.  For 
instance,  girls  who  take  up  domestic  service  are  some- 
times classified  as  skilled  or  unskilled,  having  regard  to 
whether  the  girls  are  sent  to  good  positions  or  whether 
they  are  merely  employed  as  day  girls.  The  question 
whether  this  is  desirable  or  whether  a  more  rigid  classifi- 
cation with  careful  sub  division  is  not  more  likely  to  lead 
to  accurate  results  is  one  that  will  need  consideration 
when  the  procedure  relating  to  next  year's  returns  is 
under  consideration.  I  propose  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Section  of  the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  the  question  before  the  Easter 
recess.  It  may  be  found  desirable  to  adopt  the  classifi- 
cation used  in  the  Census  returns.  In  the  case  of  the 
boys  the  occupation  which  has  presented  some  difficulty 
of  classification  is  that  of  office  boy,  which  has  been 
described  as  both  skilled  and  unskilled  by  the  same 
teacher. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Beports  oj  the  Commission  to  the  pages  171  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numhering  in  brackets.     ~  - 
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Summary  of  Return  of  Occupations  to  which  Children  who  left  School  during  Educational  Year  1906-7  were  sent. 


Boys. 

Girls. 



Number  of 

Number  of 

depart- 

Number 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

depart- 

^^umber 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

P.r 

ments 

of 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

ments 

of 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

making 

boys. 

A 

B 

C 

H.E. 

making 

girls. 

A 

B 

C 

H.E. 

Hoine. 

returns. 

returns. 

Totals— 

L.CC.  - 

292 

8,756 

58-2 

11-0 

271 

3.7 

2P2 

8,669 

18-0 

5-3 

51-9 

9-3 

1.5-5 

Non-provided  - 

112 

2,028 

53-7 

9-3 

34  7 

2.3 

133 

2,201 

19-3 

5-1 

55-8 

6  0 

13-8 

Return  on  July  21,  1907,  of  Occupations  of  Pupil.s  who  have  left  Secondary  Schools,  submitted  to  L.CC 
Education  Committee. 

It  was  decided  last  year  in  connection  with  the  appienticeship  question,  to  issue  a  circular  to  secondary 
schools  in  regard  to  the  occupations  taken  up  by  pupils  on  leaving  school.  Wc  submit  a  summary  of  the  results  as 
far  as  they  concern  children  over  14. 


Summary  for  Secondary  Schools  aided  hy  the  Council. 
Boys. 


Age  at  date  of 
leaving. 

To 

University. 

To 
Technical 
College. 

Other 
Professions. 

Civil 
Service. 

All 

Branches 
of 

Commerce. 

Trades 
and  other 
Occupa- 
tions. 

To  other 
Schools. 

Total. 

14 

6 

5 

7 

63 

39 

25 

145 

15 

10 

25 

18 

147 

67 

20 

287 

16 

4 

15 

48 

18 

bO 

48 

23 

236 

17 

1 

5 

27 

18 

42 

16 

10 

119 

18 

5 

4 

3 

25 

16 

6 

8 

67 

19 

4 

2 

17 

7 

1 

5 

36 

Age  not  given 

6 

5 

11 

17 

111 

60 

36 

246 

Total 

20 

45 

121 

120 

466 

237 

127 

1,136 

Total  number  of  boys  leaving  at  14  net  known  to  be  continuing  their  education  -  -  114 

„                   „             15                   ,,  -  -  257 

1)                   !>             16                   ,,  „  -  194 

„                   ,              17                   „  „  -  103 

„                   „             18                   „  „  -  -  50 

j>                   ))             19                   »  ))  "  "  2'^ 

„                  „    Age  not  given           „  „  -  -  199 

Total   944 


There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  to  which 
attention  should  be  drawn.  The  results  were  tabu- 
lated only  for  children  over  14,  as  it  was  assumed 
that  children  under  that  age  would  necessarily  be 
transferred  to  other  schools.  Detailed  examination 
of  the  returns,  however,  reveals  some  particulars  which 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  disquieting.  Five  children, 
one  aged  10,  two  aged  11,  and  two  aged  12  are  reported 
as  having  left  without  its  being  stated  that  they  are 
transferred  to  other  schools.  In  certain  cases  it  is 
definitely  stated  that  the  child  is  "at  home."  The  child 
of  1 0  was  witndrawn  owing  to  disaster  in  business  on  the 
part  of  the  father.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  she  was 
sent  to  an  elementary  school,  but  where  a  girl,  aged  12, 
whose  mother  is  a  milliner,  is  stated  to  be  "  at  home," 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  she  is  at  home  for  the 
pur]30se  of  assisting  in  her  mother's  business,  and  is  not 
receiving  further  education. 
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Similar  cases  occur  in  connection  with  other  schools 
some  ot  the  occupations  of  the  children  being  definitely 
entered  as  "  business  "  or  "  clerk."  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  some  confusion  whether  the  returns 
were  meant  to  refer  to  the  occupations  taken  up  by  the 
children  immediately  on  leaving  school,  or  to  those  which 
they  intended  subsequently  to  adopt.  Thus  a  boy 
leaving  at  eight  is  returned  as  "  clerk." 

From  the  return  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
L.CC,  July  24,  1907,  of  the  occupation  of  pupUs  (1,136 
boys)  leaving  secondary  schools  in  the  previous  year  it 
appears  the  largest  number  left  at  15  (287),  of  these  2c 
went  to  professions,  18  to  Civil  Service,  147  to  commerce, 
67  to  trades.  The  rest  continued  their  education  in  some 
form.  Out  of  the  total  1,136  commerce  absorbed  466 
(41  per  cent.),  trades  took  237  (20'8  per  cent.),  and  the 
Civil  Service  took  120,  and  the  profession  121  (10  per 
cent,  each.) 
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COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SALFORD. 


TABLES  SUPPLIED  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
EDUCATION. 

Occupations  tx>  which  bovs  have  gone  who  left  school 
from  the  1st  June,  1906,  to  the  31st  May,  1907, 
having  obtained  certificates  for  exemption  under 

the  school  attendance  qualification  in  the  bye- 
laws.  The  boys  were  all  between  13  and  14  years 
of  age. 

TABLE  IV. 

Occupation.  No. 

Errand  boy   443 

Office,  boy   134 

Carter's  boy     -       -       -     •  -       -       -  126 

Messenger       -       -  ■     -       -       -       -  109 

Assistant   100 

Milk  boy   41 

Shop  lad        ------  25 

Lather  boy  -  21 

Sorter   19 

Junior  clerk    ------  13 

News  boy  12 

,   Stores  boy               -       •       •       -       -  10 

Plaiter  9 

Tapper   -9 

Warehouse  boy  8 

Bench  hand    -       -       .       .       -       -  8 

Driller     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  6 

Capstan  hand  ------  6 

Polisher   4 

Carrier  -       -  4 

Checker    -       r   4 

Telephone  boy  -       -       -       -       -      -  4 

Page  boy  -       -       -       -       -       .       .  4 

Labourer  -------  4 

Joiner     -       ■              -       ...  3 

Stable  boy      -   3 

Bottle  washer  -       -       -       -       -      -  3 

Lacquerer  3 
Binder  ---...-3 

Pawnbroker     ------  3 

Greengrocer  -  3 

Riveter  -       -  2 

Shoemaker       ------  2 

"Gardener         .    ..  -       ......  2 

■Cash  boy  -   2 

Grocer                                              ^  2 

.  Tinsmith  -------  2 

Tuber  -  2 

Painter    -    1 

Plumber  ■              -      -       ...  l 

Core  maker   1 

Butcher   1 

Canal  boy       ......  \ 

'  Moulder  -  1 

Attendant        -       -       -       -       -       -  1 

Billiard  marker   1 

1,166 


TABLE  V. 

OccurATioxs  to  which  boys  have  gone  wlio  left  the 
Grecian  Street  School  during  the  past  twelve 
months  Salford. 

Occupation.  No. 

Shipping  office   4 

Insurance  office      -----  3 

Draughtsman  ------  3 

Chartered  accountant     -       -      -      -  3 

Telegraph  boy   3 

Chemist    -      -      -      -                    -  2 

Engineer  --2 

Electrical  works      .      ....  2 

Engraver  -       -       -      -      -      -       -  2 

Bank   1 

Stockbroker's  office   1 

Timber  merchant's  office       -      -      -  1 

Cabinet  maker   "1 

Tailor  '    -       ■   1 

29 


TABLE  VI. 

Summary  of  particulars  supi^lied  in  December,  1906, 
in  regard  to  the  boys  who  had  left  the  Grecian  Street 
School. 

Occupation.  No. 
Telegraph  boy  ------  13 

Office  boy  12 

General  electric  works  -  -  -  -  9 
Shipping  warehouse  -  -  -  .  8 
Grammar  school     -----  8 

Joiner  -5 

Accountant's  office  -----  5 

Plumber  -------4 

-Architect's  office      .....  4 

Engineer  ----..-3 

Chemical  works       -      -      --       -  3 

Engraving  3 
Grocer     .  ......3 

Wall-paper  designing     ....  3 

Chemist    -      -  2 

Tailor  2 

Shoe  maker  2 
News  boy  .2 
Draughtsman  2 
Farm  hand     ......  2 

Motor  apprentice  2 

Book  binding  -  2 

Hairdresser     ......  2 

Royal  Navy     -       -      -      -      -      .  2 

Jockey  --..-..2 
Copper  works  -----       -  1 

Butcher    -      --  ..--1 

Packer  --1 

Solicitor's  office      -      -      -      -      -  1 

Draper     -      -      -      -       -      --  -1 

Photographer  ------  1 

"m 
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APPENDIX  TO  KEPOBT  ON  BOY 
TABLE  VII. 

Occupations  to  which  boys  have  gone  who  left  the 
Pendleton  Higher  Elementary  School  during  the 


past  twelve  months. 

Occupation.  No. 

Office  boy   14 

Junior  clerk    -       -       -       -      -       -  7 

Railway  clerk  ------  4 

Mechanic   4 

Grocer     -       -   3 

"Warehouse  apprentice    -      -       -       -  2 

Engineer   2 

Office— Town  Hall   -----  2 

Tailor  apprentice   -----  1 

Barber     -       -       -      -       -       -       -  1 

Architect  -      -   1 

Draughtsman  ------  1 

Music   1 

Silversmith  (sales)   -----  1 

Dyer        -   1 

Painter    -       -       -       -      -       -       -  1 

Van  boy  -       -       -       --       -       -  l 

Accountant,  to  be  articled     -       -       -  1 

Telegraph  messenger       -      -       -       .  l 

49 


TABLE  VIII. 

Occupations  to  which  boys  have  gone  who  left  the 
Tootal  Road  School  during  the  past  twelve  months. 


Occupation.  No. 
Trades  (including  painters,  engineers, 

plumbers,  joiners,  printers,  etc.)  -       -  19 

Offices  -  18 

Shops      -      -       -       -  ,     -       -  11 

48 


,  TABLE  IX. 

Occupations  to  which  boys  have  gone  who  left  the 
Christ  Church  School,  Hulme  Street,  during  the 


past  twelve  months. 

Occupation.  No. 

Clerk  -       -  12 

Errand  boy   5 

Draughtsman  -       -       .       -       -      -  2 

Joiner      -       -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

Butcher  2 

Implement  maker   1 

Mechanic  -1 

Tinplate  worker      -       -      -       -       .  1 

Chemist  x 

Greengrocer     ------  i 

Shop  assistant  -----       .  i 

Barman    -       --       --  - 

30 


Table  IV.  is  a  general  table  and  gives  particulars  of 
the  occupations  followed  by  all  the  boys  who  were 
granted  oertificatesi  of  exemption  under  the  attend- 
ance qualification  in  the  Bye-laws  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  the  31st  May,  1907.  82  per  cent,  of 
these  boys  were  not  more  than  13^  years  of  age  when 
they  claimed  the  exemption  certificate.  In  dealing 
with  this  table,  it  should  be  understood  that  I  hav^ 
no  alDsolute  information  as  to  the  boys  continuing  in 
the  occupations  to  which  they  have  gone.  In  every 
case,  howevei-,  a  certificate  is  obtained  from  the  em- 
ployer that  he  intends  to  employ  the  boy,  and  our 
officers  see  that  the  occupation  is  followed  until  the 
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boy  attains  the  agu  of  14  years.  This  table  takes  no 
accouut  of  the  boys  who  leave  school  after  attaining 
the  age  of  14  years. 

Table  V.  gives  particulars  in  regard  to  the  boys  who 
left  the  Grecian  Street  Higher  Elementary  School 
during  the  past  12  months,  and  very  few,  if  any,  of 
them  \^  ill  be  included  in  Table  I. 

Table  VI.  gives  a  statement  of  particulars  which  were 
supplied  in  December  last  in  respect  of  the  Grecian 
Street  School,  and  covers  a  longer  period  than  Table  II. 
It  does  not  include  any  of  the  boys  in  Table  11. 

Table  VII.  gives  particulars  of  boys  who  left  Pendle- 
ton Higher  Elexnentary  School  during;  the  past  12 
months.  This  table  corresponds  to  Table  II.  of  the 
Grecian  Street  School. 

Tables  VIII.  and  IX.  give  particulars  of  Ijoys  who 
have  left  the  Tootal  Road  and  Christ  Church,  Hulme 
Street,  Schools,  both  of  which  may  be  descrilied  as 
elementary  schools  of  the  better  class  type.  Some  of 
the  boys  in  these  cases  will  be  included  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  X. 
Report  of  the  British  Army,  1907. 

Cd.  3oi35 

Page  69. — Trades  of  men  offering  for  enlistment : — 


Inspections. 

Rejections. 

(a)  Unskilled  labour  - 

30,718 

10,106 

{b)  Skilled  labour 

1.5,110 

4,897 

(c)  Occupations  classified  sepa- 

rately. 

(d)  Professional  occupations, 

students,  Szc, 
(c)  Boys  under  17  years 

16,190 
513 
2,597 

5,543 
121 
403 

(a)  The  largest  figures  are  : — 
Town  general  casuals  - 

65,128 
10,479 

21,072 
3,695 

Country    ,,        ,,        -  - 

2,628 

842 

Farm  Libourers  - 

8,205 

2,399 

Builders'  Labourers 

2,050 

686 

Wharf  and  Dock  Labourers  - 

841 

264 

Workers  in  Clay,  Sand,  jind 
Gravel      .       .       -  . 

General  L'lbourt  rs  Indoor 
Factory     -       .       .  - 

881 
1,326 

314 

490 

Metal          .       -       .  . 

911 

284 

Textile  .... 

603 

215 

(b)  Carpenters   -       -       .  . 

1,526 

529 

Painters  .... 

787 

269 

Bricklayers  .... 

644 

202 

Bakers  

1,133 

406 

Butchers  .... 

1,080 

327 

Smiths  and  Fairiers  - 

1,542 

462 

Coal  Miners  -       -      .  . 

2,183 

644 

(c)  Carmen,  town 

4,072 

1,374 

Porters  : —  * 

Heavy  .... 

864 

304 

Light  .... 

1,144 

430 

Domestics  : — 

Indoor  .... 

1,116 

415 

Outdoor  . 

2,069 

626 

Tradesmen's  Assistants  : — 
Indoor 

1,116 

415 

Outdoor  -       -       .      -  i 

2,069 

626 

Clerks  - 

2,-262 

692 
59 

((/)  Consists  half  of  musicians 
who  presumably  go  into 
bands,  ^  iz.       -       -       .  , 

244  ! 
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ANSWERS  FROM  EMPLOYERS  TO  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS. 


Trade. 

Do  you  encourage  Appren- 
tices or  other  Employees 
to  attend  Evening  Schools 
or  Technical  Classes  ? 

Do  you  give  them 
time  off  for  the 
purpose  ? 

Has  there    been  any 
change   in  proportion 
of  Boys  to  Men  in  the 
last  10  years  ? 

Has  there  been  any  change 
in  the  proportion  of  skilled 
to  unskilled? 

Ye?. 

Fees 

Vague 
answer 
Yes. 

Not 
an- 
swered. 

Not 
an- 
swered. 

"  No" 

Yes. 

Not 
an- 
swered . 

Yes. 

Not 
an- 
swered. 



paid  or 
other 
privi- 
leges. 

No. 

Yes. 

or 
"not  re- 
quired" 

More 
Boys. 

More 
Men. 

No. 

More 
skilled. 

More 
un- 
skilled. 

No. 

Builders 

3 

22 

1 

1 

3 

4 

20 

5 

22 

\ 

■5 

21 

Clothiers 

0 

3 

3 

2 

1? 

2 

5 

1 

4 

3 

7 

1 

Coach  Builders 

3 

4 

0 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

7 

1 

8 

Cabinet  Makers  - 

1 

21 

8 

3 

7 

8 

18 

2 

2 

21 

8 

4 

3 

9 

16 

Chemicals 

1 

5 

0 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

8 

2 

8 

Cutlery  (Sheffield) 

3 

3 

I 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Cotton  -       -  - 

3 

17 

10 

11 

6 

11 

24 

1 

4 

6 

30 

1 

1  ? 

9 

30 

Food  - 

7 

6 

9 

1 

9 

11 

1 

2 

6 

13 

8 

14 

India  Rubber 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Leather  - 

14 

7 

6 

4 

8 

15 

2 

5 

20 

1 

2 

6 

18 

Jewellery 

2 

7 

4 

5 

1 

7 

3 

10 

2 

1 

11 

Printing 

10 

54 

8 

13 

26 

11 

48 

Girls 
replace 
Boys— 
4 

6 

76 

2 

1 

5 

77 

Wo)  sted 

12 

5 

5 

6 

16 

2 

2 

18 

5 

17 

Miscellaneous 

2 

26 

15 

17 

7 

20 

33 

3 

1 

9 

47 

6 

12 

42 
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APPENDIX  rX. 


VARIATIONS    IN    DIFFERENT    DISTRICTS    IN    PROPORTION    OF    BOYS    EMPLOYED  IN 

VARIOUS  TRADES. 


Trade.  *  1 

General  per- 
centage of 
Males  be- 
tween 14 
and  18. 

District  with  highest  percentage 
Males  between  14  and  18. 

of 

District  with  lowest  percenia^e 
Males  lietween  14  and 

of 

Metal  Trades. 

Jewellery  Factories 

17  4 

South  London    -       .       -  - 

25  5 

Kemainder  of  Bii  niiiirrliani  Dis- 
trict of  Warwick  - 

11-13 

,       Workshops  - 

22 '7 

Manchester  City 

28  1 

North  London    -       .       -  - 

17'4 

Galvanizing,  etc.  - 

18-0 

Northumberland- 

29-3 

Birmingham  District  of  Wor- 
cester   

12-3 

Other  Machines,  etc.  - 

13'8 

Wolverhampton  District  1  f  Wor- 
cester    -       .       -       -  - 

22-2 

East  London  .... 

i0"2 

Boiler  Making 

11-7 

Bristol  

14-6 

Halifax  ... 

-i-2 

Electrical  Engineering  - 

15-7 

West  London  .... 

19-2 

Kemainder  of  Birmingham  Dis- 
trict of  Warwick 

10  0 

Cycles  ...  - 

15-3 

Birmingham  District  of  Wor- 
cester   

18  3 

Birmingham  City 

11-4 

Nails,  elc. 

21-6 

Wolverhampton     District  of 
Stafford  -       -  - 

27 '5 

Birmingl  am  City 

10-5 

Shipbuilding  - 

11-8 

Durham  

13-4 

Kent  

8-8 

Textiles. 

Sails,  etc,  f  - 

19-2 

Northumberland- 

53-0 

Lancaster  

10-2 

Cotton  -      -      -  - 

20-2 

Bolton   

26-7 

Manchester  City 

11-7 

Worsted 

30-8 

Huddersfield 

64-7 

Halifax  

9-7 

Silk  Spinning 

26-0 

Bradford   

27-8 

North  Stafford  District  - 

19-2 

Hemp  Spinning 

28-3 

East  London  .... 

36-3 

Manchester  .... 

lG-3 

Jute     -       .       -  - 

Liverpool  District 

54-0 

Somerset  

20  5 

Furniture  Factories 

16-3 

Wolverhampton  District  of  Wor- 
cester   

27 '5 

North  London  .... 

8-6 

„       Workshops  - 

21-1 

Lancaster  

24-5 

West  London  .... 

14-9 

India  Rubber 

12-6 

Hertford  

53  "G 

Remairder  of  Manchester  Dis- 
trict   

7  0 

Tobacco,  etc. 

21-8 

Suffolk  

35-5 

Manchester  City 

11-2 

Printing,  etc. 

20  1 

Nottingham  .... 

35-0 

We  t  London  .... 

12  4 

Bread,  etc.,  Factories  - 

16-9 

York  East  Fading 

36-7 

Noilh  London  .... 

5 -2 

„      „  Workshops 

33-1 

Devon       -       -       -       .  - 

44-6 

West  London  .... 

19  3 

*  Where  there  is  no  othei-  statement  the  particulars  refer  (o  workers  in  factories. 

t  In  this  case  Norlli  and  South  London  where  the  extremes  are  found  are  omitted,  as  in  practice  'hey  probably 
balance  one  another. 
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Specimen  Forms  : — 

A.  — Issued  to  employers. 

B.  — Issued  to  boys  for  their  industrial  biographies. 


If  kite  lorm  A 


Number  869. 


XoTE. — The  following  Questiens  are  asked  simply  to  ascertain  the  demand  for  Boys  in  diflferent  Trades,  and 
the  prospects  before  them.    All  information  will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 


Weaving. 
Dept.  I. 

Finishing. 
Dept.  11. 

Dept.  III. 

Dept.  IV. 

Dept.  V.  etc. 

1. — Names  of  Departments  in  which  Men  or 
Boys  are  employed — 

What  is  the  number  normally  em- 
ployed in  each  department  1 

(a)  Men  over  21  years  ? 

42 

10 

(b)  Boys  under  2 1  years  1  - 

11 

5 

2. — If  you  employ  boy  apprentices — 

How  many  are  employed  at  present  ? 

Are  apprentices  indentured  ? 

Length  of  apprenticeship,  and  age  at  which  it 
begins  1 

Premium  (if  any)  1 

How  are  they  chosen  1 — {e.g.,  is  there  any  edu 
cational  test  or  temporary  trial,  or  is  a 
preference  given  to  sons  of  employees  ?) 

Wages  during  training  1 —  first  year  

last  year  

How  are  apprentices  trained  ? 

Hours  of  work  1 

3  -  -If  you  employ  other  learners  who  are  not  apprentices, 
please  state  number  employed. 

Kind  of  work  done  by  them  ? 

Period  of  training  ? 

Wages  during  training  1. 

Hours  of  work  1 


No  apprentices. 


None; 


4. — In  the  case  of  boys  who  are  neither  apprentices  nor 
learners,  please  state  number  employed. 
Nature  of  work  done  by  them  1 

Age  at  which  they  are  taken  on  1 

Wages  at  starting,  and  yearly  increase  ? 


16. 

Finishing  and  weaving. 
13  years. 

7s.,  and  increased  according  to  merit  up  to  18s. 


5.  — Do  you  encourage  apprentices  or  other  employees  Yes. 

to  attend  evening  schools  or  technical  classes  1 

Do  you  give  them  time  ofif  for  the  purpose  ?  No. 

6,  — Has  there,  in  the  last  ten  years,  been  any  change  in  No 

the  proportion  of  boys  to  men? — {e.g.  have  boys 
been  put  on  machines  formerly  worked  by  men, 
or  vice  versa  ?) 
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-Has  there  been  any  change  recently  in  the  propor- 
tion of  "  unskilled  "  to  "  skilled  "  workers  ^ — {e-O-, 
are  more  laboui-ers  and  fewer  mechanics  em- 
ployed, or  vice  versa  ?  If  a  change,  please  indicate 
the  cause — e.g.  machinery,  scarcity  of  skilled  men, 
etc.) 


-Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  boys 
as  you  want  for  any  class  of  work  1  If  so,  what 
work  1 

Please  specify  nature  of  difficulty  —  e.g.  want  of 
skill  in  boys,  limitations  of  numbers  by  the  Trade 
Union,  etc. 

Have  the  wages  of  any  class  of  boy  workers  in- 
creased or  diminished  within  your  memory  1 


Occasionally. 


Increased  from  4s.  to  7s, 


9. — What  proportion  of  boys  employed  do  you  estimate 
remain  with  you  as  men  in  different  departments  1 


10. — Of  the  boys  who  leave,  what  prop'>rtion  do  so 
because  you  have  no  room  for  them  as  men  1 

Have  you  any  idea  to  what  work  they  go  1 


Dept.  I.  '  Dept.  II. 
75       '  .30 


per  cent. 
25 

per  cent. 


per  ccnt^ 
70 

per  cent. 


DiCPT.TlI. 


D.:pt.  IV 


Dept.  V 

ETC. 


11. — Which  are  the  slack  and  which  the  busy  months 
or  seasons  1 

Total  ■  number  of  workmefi  employed  in  slack 
season  1  

In  busy  season  1  


12. — ^Is  much  short  time  worked  ? 


Employment  pretty  regul.ii-. 

Boys   Men, 

Boys   M  -n 

No. 


13. — Do  you  employ  many  men  over  50  ? 
Pleiase  'give  numbers  if  possible  1 


Yes. 
26. 


14.— GENERAL  REMARKS. 
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Appendix  X. — continued. 


Blue  FormB. 


No.  1781. 

Name,  J.  C.  Present  Age,  19.  Standard  reached  at  School,  6.      Birthplace,  Cardiif. 

Address,  14,  H.  St.        Present  or  last  Occupation,  Age  of  leaving  School,  I3h.  Father's  Occupation, 

Laborer.  Labourer. 


Employments  between  Leaving  School  and  Reaching  Age 
OF  Twenty-one. 


First  Employment. 

Second  Employment. 

Third  Employment. 

Name,  Address,  and  Business  of  Employer  - 
Work  done  by  Boy      -      -            -  - 

Duck  <fe  Son,  Chemist, 
Cardiff. 
Errand  boy. 

Post  Office. 
Messenger. 

Dowlais  Works  Co. 
Labourer. 

Indentured  Apprentice  1      -      -      -  - 

"Sin 

JNo. 

No. 

Learner? 

No. 

No. 

5s. 

§d.  a  message  and  7s. 

12s.  per  week. 

How  long  there  ?  

3  months. 

2  years  7  months. 

6  months. 

Eeason  for  Leaving  

Did  he  work  before  leaving  School  ?  - 

Better  job. 
No. 

Dismissed  for  mis- 
conduct. 

Work  slack. 

Did  he  attend  a  Continuation  School  s  - 

No. 

Other  information  

No  Interval. 

Interval  26  weeks. 

Interval  1 5  weeks. 

Nght  School  attend- 
ance. 

Fourth  Employment. 

Fifth  Employment. 

Sixth  Employment. 

Name,  Address,  and  Business  of  Employer  - 
Work  done  by  Boy  

Spellers  Nephews, 
Bakery. 
Soldering. 

Dowlais.  Labourer, 
as  before. 

Indentured  Apprentice  ?      -      -      -  - 

No. 

No.  . 

Wages  earned  

9d.  per  100. 

5d.  per  hour. 

How  long  there  1  

Reason  for  leaving  

Did  he  work  before  leaving  School  1     -  - 

9  weeks. 

Job  stopped  owing  to 
practical  joke. 
No. 

There  at  present 
(13  months). 

Did  he  attend  a  Continuation  School  1  - 

No. 

Other  information        .      .      -      -  . 

Interval  9  months 

on  irregular  work. 

NOTE.—Beferences  mads  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume  are  m 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE  ON  THE  CONDITIONS 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TELEGRAPH  MESSENGERS. 


f  I. — Origin  of  Present  System.    Not  Instituted  by  Post  Office.  ; 

The  Post  Ofi&ce  has  to  supply  tbe  public  demand  in  regard  to  postal  and  telegraph 
facilities.    The  delivery  of  telegrams  necessarily  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  boy 
labour,  since  it  could  not  be  performed  by  adults  without  incui-ring  very  large  and 
j   unnecessary  expense,  while  for  the  most  part  it  would  be  unsuitable  work  for  them  to  do. 

If  the  Post  Office  were  allowed  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  labour  it  employs  as  it 
thought  best,  it  would  have  little  difficulty  in  providing  permanent  employment  for  all 
the  telegraph  messengers  whose  conduct  and  health  were  good.  This  was  practically  the 
case  until  1897.  But  in  that  year  a  decision  was  come  to  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
which  has  been  acted  upon  ever  since,  to  the  effect  that  half  the  "vacancies  for  postmen 
and  for  porters  were  to  be  allotted  to  ex-soldiers  or  to  ex-sailors,  instead  of  to  boy 
messengers.  The  result  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  total  number  of  boy  messengers 
employed  have  to  be  discharged,  a  matter  of  continual  regret  to  the  Post  Office, 

No  doubt  the  decision  was  come  to  by  the  Government  of  1897,  of  which  the  Cb  airman 
of  the  Commission  was  a  Member,  on  national  grounds,  and  Mr.  Buxton  is  not  prepared 
to  dispute  it.  But  in  justice  to  the  Post  Office,  he  is  bound  to  point  out  that  the  decision 
was  not  his  nor  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  At  the  same  time,  the  Royal  Commission 
will,  of  course,  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  merits  of  the  conclusion  come  to  in  1897  cannot 
be  appreciated  by  simply  reckoning  up  the  number  of  individual  cases  in  which  it  has 
created  hardship  to  ex-telegraph  messengers.  It  is  necessary  to  balance  these  cases 
against  those  in  which  the  present  system  has  met  the  difficulty  which  previously  existed 
of  obtaining  employment  for  ex-soldiers  or  ex-sailors. 

[         II. — Allocation  of  the  Appointments  left  at  the  Disposal  op  the 

j  Postmaster- General. 

it 

Being  thus  entitled  ^o  dispose  at  his  discretion  only  of  one-half  of  the  total  number 
of  appointments  as  postmen  or  as  porter,  Mr.  Buxton  and  his  predecessors  have  allocated 
these  appointments  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  boys,  discriminating  between  them  by 
their  records,  and  not  by  any  examination  or  literary  test.  The  process  of  selecting  those 
to  be  retained  is  often  difficult,  but  great  efforts  are  made  to  perform  it  justly. 


\  III. — Creation  of  Additional  Outlets. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  discover  the  largest  possible  number  of  outlets  within 
I  the  ser-vice  which  may  be  thrown  open  to  the  messengers,  and  it  may  be  said  generall}- 
1  that  the  number  retained  at  the  age  of  sixteen  always  exceeds  considerably  the  number 
\  of  vacancies  reserved  for  them  under  the  scheme  explained  above.  These  additional 
i  outlets  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

'  (a)  After  not  less  than  twelve  months'  satisfactory  service,  a  boy  messenger  of  fifteen 
i  may  compete  in  the  limited  competitions  for  learner.  If  he  becomes  a  learner,  he  advances 
I  without  further  examination  to  appointment  as  telegraphist  or  sorting  clerk  and 
V  telegraphist.  At  eighteen,  if  he  should  still  be  in  the  service,  he  becomes  eligible  to  compete 
»  for  a  sortership. 

The  number  of  posts  allotted  to  messengers  and  postmen  in  these  limited  competitions 
has  of  late  been  considerably  increased  ;  and  may  be  still  further  increased  if  the  quality 
of  the  candidates  obtained  is  satisfactory. 
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(b)  Mr.  Buxton,  while  making  it  clear  tliat  lie  could  not  increase  the  number  of  places 
to  be  allotted  to  ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors,  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  War  Office 
whereby  he  obtained  power  in  some  cases  to  substitute  other  positions  in  the  service  instead 
of  necessarily  appointing  the  ex-soldiers  as  postmen.  So  far  as  this  can  be  done,  the  number 
of  postmen  places  reserved  for  messengers  is  increased,  and  some  of  them  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  leave  the  service  at  sixteen  will  be  retained.  Under  this  arrangement, 
the  messengers  will,  it  is  hoped,  ultimately  benefit  considerably. 

(c)  Under  an  arrangement  recently  concluded  with  the  Admiralty,  one-half  of  the 
vacancies  for  wireless  telegraphy  operators  on  board  ship  are  to  be  recruited  from  telegraph 
messengers.  It  is  estimated  that  about  100  or  120  boys  will  be  required  during  each  of 
the  next  two  years,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  so  large  a  number  of  appointments  can  be 
granted  regularly. 

(d)  Considerable  pains  are  being  taken  at  certain  chosen  centres  to  train  telegraph 
messengers  experimentally  in  the  use  of  tools  in  the  hope  that  they  may  qualify  for  efficient 
service  in  the  Engineering  Department.  The  experiment  has  not  yet  proceeded  far  enough 
to  admit  of  any  positive  statement  as  to  the  number  of  boys  whom  it  will  be  possible  to 
provide  for  in  this  manner  ;  but  the  reports  at  the  present  time  are  satisfactory  and  hopeful. 

(e)  Other  schemes  of  various  natures  are  under  careful  consideration,  and  there  is 
considerable  ground  for  hope  that  within  a  moderate  period  the  number  of  telegraph 
messengers  who  can  be  absorbed  into  Post  Office  employment  will  be  found  to  have 
considerably  increased. 

(/)  The  question  of  whether  to  a  limited  extent  adult  messengers  could  be  used  instead 
of  some  of  the  boys  has  been  and  is,  under  consideration.  But  the  usual  employment 
of  a  messenger  for  the  delivery  of  telegrams  is  clearly  unsuitable  for  men,  since  the  duties 
are  of  a  kind  so  simple  that  to  remunerate  them  at  a  rate  on  which  adults  could  subsist 
would  appear  an  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  public  funds,  while  the  pay  of  the  adult 
could  hardly  be  levelled  down  to  the  conditions  of  employment.  Boys,  too,  perform  this 
work  more  efficiently  than  men. 

The  employment,  in  a  limited  degree,  of  girls  instead  of  boys,  where  suitable  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  and  prospects  of  appointments  be  given,  is  also  under  consideration. 

(g)  The  only  other  alternative  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  is  one  under 
which  telegraph  messengers  would  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  an  open  competi- 
tion, success  in  Avhich  would  guarantee  permanent  adult  employment  after  a  term  of  duty 
as  messenger.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  sufficient  cause  does  not  seem  to  be  shown  for 
so  drastic  a  change  in  the  w^hole  system  of  recruiting  in  the  Post  Office,  there  would  be 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  allocating  appointments  of  very  different  character  and 
value  upon  the  results  of  an  examination  passed  at  so  early  an  age  ;  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  the  suggestion  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  practical  use. 

IV. —Amount  of  Absorption  a  Misleading  Test. 

In  considering  the  position  of  the  boy  messenger  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Buxton  would  point 
out  that  so  far  as  the  boys  obtain  appointments  in  the  Post  Office  it  means  very  much 
more  than  it  does  in  most  other  trades.  A  van-boy,  for  instance,  absorbed  as  a  driver 
is  still  in  a  very  unstable  occupation.  An  errand  boy  who  obtains  employment  as  a  clerk 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  dismissed  at  a  week's  notice  ;  but  the  boy  who  obtains 
adult  employment  in  the  Post  Office  is  not  dismissed  except  for  gross  misconduct.  No 
fluctuation  of  the  work  throws  him  out  of  employment,  and  unless  he  should,  by  his  own 
misconduct,  destroy  his  utility  to  the  State,  he  will  be  employed  continuously  until  he 
receives  a  pension  at  an  age  when  he  is  past  work. 

|:  It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  just  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  the  existing  system  upon 
the'  careers  of  the  boys  entering  the  Post  Office  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  must  allow  great 
weight  to  the  larger  value  and  permanency  of  the  posts  obtained  by  the  boys  absorbed. 
These  advantages  are  considerable  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  indus- 
trial life,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  how  far  the  existing  system  is 
beneficial  or  the  reverse,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  class  which  is  affected  by  it.  ^ 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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V. — Position  or  the  Boys  who  are  not  Absorbed. 

The  boys  who  are  not  absorbed  are  required  to  leave  the  Post  Office  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  because  they  are  better  able  to  learn  a  trade,  or  secure  stable  employment,  at  that 
age  than  later. 

The  proportion  of  these  boys  is  at  the  present  time  abnormally  great.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  system  which  aims  at  providing  permanent  appointments  for  ex-soldiers  and  ex- 
sailors  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  as  often  as  war  breaks  out,  and  the  soldiers  leave  the  country. 
The  disturbance  so  created  favours  the  telegraph  messengers  at  the  outset  and  prejudices 
them  to  a  proportional  extent  when  the  soldiers  return.  The  disturbance  of  the  system 
created  by  the  South  African  War  has  not  yet  ceased,  and  the  position  at  the  present 
moment  is  made  more  unfavourable  by  one  of  those  downward  fluctuations  of  the  rate 
at  which  vacancies  occur  which  it  seems  impossible  to  anticipate  by  any  foresight,  and  the 
causes  of  which  are  very  obscure.  These  abnormal  conditions  will  gradually  diminish, 
and  the  other  forces  to  which  reference  has  been  made  will,  it  is  hoped,  gradually  come  into 
play. 

VI. — Outside  Employment. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  considerable  number  of  boys  throughout  the  country  who 
have  served  in  the  Post  Office  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  are  at  present  without  satisfactory 
employment  of  a  permanent  character.  It  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  such 
boys  is,  in  many  cases,  of  a  less  satisfactory  and  permanent  character  than  it  would  have 
been  if  they  could  have  been  retained  in  the  Post  Office  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  scheme  of  1897,  and  it  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  recognised 
and  accepted  by  the  authors  of  the  scheme.  As  before  explained,  Mr.  Buxton  cannot 
remedy  it  by  giving  these  boys  appointments,  for  a  sufficient  number  of  appointments 
is  not  left  at  his  disposal.  In  these  circumstances,  the  only  step  which  it  was  possible  to 
take  on  behalf  of  these  boys  is  to  endeavour  to  stimulate  them  during  their  service  in  the 
Post  Office  to  fit  themselves  either  for  superior  Post  Office  appointments  or  for  employment 
of  a  remunerative  kind  outside  the  Civil  Service,  and  to  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to 
obtain  outside  employment  for  those  whose  services  have  to  be  dispensed  with. 

These  objects  have  been  pursued  with  energy.  At  seventy-seven  of  the  largest 
provincial  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  various  London  districts,  clubs  or  institutes  have  been 
formed,  in  connection  with  which  educational  classes  were  created  to  enable  the  boys  to 
improve  their  education,  and  facilities  were  provided  for  gymnastics,  swimming,  football, 
cricket  and  other  forms  of  healthy  exercise.  With  the  same  object  a  system  of  physical 
drill  was  established,  and  is  enforced  regularly  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  measures  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  boys  as  well  as  to  the 
Post  Office.  The  Treasury  have  recognised  their  value  by  contributing  towards  their 
maintenance,  by  means  of  a  grant,  the  present  amount  of  which  is  £2,000  per  annum. 
The  remainder  of  the  cost  is  supplied  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  boys — usually  a  penny 
a  week — by  the  personal  assistance  and  liberal  aid  of  many  members  of  the  Post  Office 
staff,  and  by  the  contributions  of  outsiders.  Further  particulars  of  the  work  of  +bese  * . 
institutes  are  given  as  an  Appendix  *  to  this  Memorandum. 

It  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  the  work  of  these  institutes  nas  produced,  and  is  still 
producing,  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  qualities  of  the  telegraph  messengers  such 
as  must  materially  increase  their  chances  of  success  in  life,  whether  in  the  Post  Office  or 
outside  it.  That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  success  already  achieved  by  the  "  employment 
bureaux  "  now  established  at  every  head  office  in  the  country. 

The  idea  of  these  agencies  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  employers  the  fact  that 
they  could  obtain  boys  at  sixteen  years  of  age  who  had  undergone  a  useful  training.  At 
first  the  success  obtained  was  small,  but  by  persistent  effort  and  enquiry,  the  most  pro- 
mising sources  of  employment  were  discovered  ;  and  employers  have  begun  to  recognise 
the  qualities  of  the  boys,  and  to  appreciate  that  in  physique  and  intelligence  they  are  of 
better  quality  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  During  the  last  two  years  the  number 
of  messengers  placed  in  good  private  employment  by  the  assistance  of  the  Post  Office 
has  grown  steadily  and  rapidly. 
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3ce  Appendix  D.        A  tabular  f  statement  showing  the  success  met  with  up  to  the  present  time  is  annexed 

th^l  l  '^'^      ^^^^'^^1'  difficulty  formerly  existed 

the  whole  of  the  messengers  leavmg  at  sixteen  have  been  placed.    The  reports  from  Post 
tT.t  bv  t'^?         encouraging,  and  Mr.  Buxton  feels  entitled  to  express  the  anticipation 
that  by  the  agency  of  these  employment  bureaux  all  risk  that  any  considerable  number  of 
steady  boys  will  drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  will  ere  long  be  removed 

At  the  same  time  he  thinks  it  well  to  say  that  no  information  laid  before  the  Post 

a  Me  h         ^       ir  '^'"^  j-^^fi-       conclusion  that  such 

a  fate  had  ever  bef^i  en  any  boys  save  a  few  of  a  thriftless  or  unsteady  character  He 
cannot  doubt  that  a  fact  so  material  would  be  brought  to  his  knowledge  were  it  si  and 
he  IS  entitled  to  infer  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  do  not  experience  Lter  al  difficulty 
n  finding  employment.  He  does  not  maintain  that  a  boy,  who  at  fourteen  hasthe  oppor 
S  poV o2  "PP^T^^^^^^y  \^  ^kjll^d  trade,  would  do  wisely  to  relmquish  it  in  fTvour 
of  Post  Office  employment.  But  if  he  is  rightly  informed,  scarcely  more  than  15  or  20 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  boys  are  in  this  fortunate  position,  and  the  boys  who 
become  telegraph  messengers  are  drawn  from  the  remaining  80  per  cent  who  on  Llvinl 
school  enter  unskilled  occupations.  It  is  by  comparison  'with^these  thkt  Le'rosp^^^^^^^ 
of  ex-telegrapn  messengers  are  to  be  judged,  and  though  Mr.  Buxton  has  seen  it  suggested 
}.tr!\^  '^P^^^^^J*  by  them  on  leaving  the  Post  Office  is  below  the  standard 

generally  attained  by  their  class,  and  to  which  they  might  reasonably  have  aspired  had 
they  not  entered  the  Post  Office,  no  evidence  has  been  produced  in  supp^^t  of  the 
suggestion,  and  he  would  be  disposed  to  attach  more  weight  to  it  when  comparative 
statements  are  laid  before  him  contrasting  the  employment  obtained  by  exSgraph 
messengers  with  that  obtained  by  other  boys  of  the  same  parentage  and  of  equal  age. 

He  is  himself  unable  to  devote  staff  to  such  investigations.    But  he  did  some  time 
ago  direct  the  postmasters  of  certain  large  towns  to  obtain  such  definite  information 
A      A-  V  Ir  /?^5^^^°^ld  ^Po^  the  point.    The  answers  *  indicated  that  at  Birkenhead  Exeter 
e  Appendix  F.  ^Not  ingham  and  York,  the  brothers  of  telegraph  messengers  obtained  somewhat  betted 
H  bf«rr;      r  ^^^^^pool,  Bournemouth,  Carlisle,  Gloucester 

f  T^i     f    '  d.^^d  Wolverhampton  there  was  no  distinguishable  difference, 

and  a^  Blackburn,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Norwich,  Reading,  Stockport,  Southport,  Swansea 
and  Wigan  a  distinct  advantage  lay  with  the  ex-telegraph  messenger  over  his  brother. 

These  Returns  were  obtained  in  September  of  last  year,  since  which  time  the  employ- 
ment bureaux  have  been  affecting  the  situation  favourably  to  the  telegraph  messengers 
almost  everywhere.    They  form,  so  far  as  Mr.  Buxton  is  aware,  the  only  attempt  yet 
made  to  assess  the  aavantage  or  disadvantage  of  Post  Office  employment  on  a  firm  basis 
and  the  result  IS  m  favour  of  the  Post  Office. 

For  these  reasons  Mr.  Buxton,  while  feeling  acutely  the  disadvantages  which  result 
nT  a  ^^Ploy^f^t,  of  a  larger  number  of  boys  than  can  be  absorbed  into  the  Post 
Office  Service,  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office,  that  while  em- 
ployment as  telegraph  messengers  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  all  the  boys  who 
subsequently  obtain  permanent  employment  in  the  Service,  it  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
practically  detrimental  to  those  who  cannot  be  so  absorbed. 

NOTE. -References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  fages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  m  brackets. 
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APPENDIX  A.  . 


Statement  showing  the  various  agencies  in  connection  with  tlie  Telegraph  Messengers'  Institutes  in  LONDON. 

At  all  the  Offices  named  the  Messengers  are  encouraged  to  attend  educational  classes,  either  on  Post  Office 
premises  or  at  local  continuation  schools  ;  the  boys  are  regularly  drilled  ;  and  employment  bureaux  have  been 
established. 


Telegraph 
Messengers' 
Institute. 


E.G.  District 


W.C.  District 


W.  District  - 


N.  District 


E.  District 


Paddington  District 


Agencies  other  than  educational 
classes,  drill,  and  employment 
register. 


Telegraph 
Messengers' 
Institute. 


Cricket  Club. 

Football  Club. 

Swimming  Club. 

Drum,  Fife  and  Bugle  Band. 

Entertainments,     Concerts  and 

Lectures. 
Games,  Indian  Clubs,  Punching 

Ball,  Dumb  Bells,  etc. 
Reading  Room. 
Library. 
Magazines. 

Cricket  Club. 
Football  Club. 
Swimming  Club. 
Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Concerts  and  Lectures. 
Library. 
!Magazmes. 

Cricket  Club. 

Football  Club. 

Swimming  Club. 

Drum,  Fife  and  Bugle  Band. 

String  Band. 

Entertainments. 

Library. 

Magalzines. 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 

Libraries  at  certain  Branch  Offices. 

Magazines. 

Drum,  Fife  and  Bugle  Band. 
Games,  Punching  Ball,  Boxing. 
Gloves.  Singlestick,  etc. 
Libraries  at  certain  Offices. 
Magazines. 
Summer  Outing. 

Cricket  Club 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 

Libraries  at  Branch  Offices. 

Summer  Outing. 

Magazines. 


N.W.  District 


S.  W.  District 


Norwood  District  - 


S.E.  District 


Battersea  District 


Secretary's  Office 
and  other  Indoor 
Departments. 


Central  Telegraph 
Office. 


Savings  Bank 
Department. 


Agencies  other  than  educational 
classes,  drill  and  employment 
register. 


Cricket  Club. 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 

Libraries  at  certain  Branch  Offic-es. 

Magazines. 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Libraries  at  Branch  Office?. 
Magazines. 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Library. 
Magazines. 
Sports  Meeting. 

Drum  and  Bugle  Band. 
Libraries  at  Branch  Offices. 
Magazines. 

Football  Club. 

Billiards. 

Net  Ball. 

Games. 

Library. 

Magazines. 

Sports  Meeting. 

Gymnasium. 
Libraries. 
Games. 
Col}ee  Bar. 

Reading  Room. 
Library.  - 
Games. 
Gymnasium. 
Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Ambulance  Class. 
Football  Club. 
Cricket  Club. 
Temperance  Section. 

Library. 
Rifle  Club. 


Statement  showing  the  various  agencies  in  connection  with  Telegraph  Messengers'  Institutes  in  the 
PROVINCES. 

At  all  the  offices  named  the  Messengers  are  encouraged  to  attend  educational  classes  either  on  Post  Office 
premises  or  at  local  continuation  schools  ;  the  boys  are  regularly  drilled  ;  and  employment  bureaux  have  been 
established. 


Telegraph 
Messengers' 
Institute. 

Agencies  other  than  educational 
classes,  drill,  and  employment 
register. 

Telapraph 
Messengers' 
Institute. 

Agenci?s  other  than  educational 
classes,  drill  and  employment 
register. 

Aberdeen 

Athletic  Club. 
Rifle 

Swimming  „ 
Annual  Sports. 

Reading  and  Recreation  Room. 

Belfast 

Gymnasium. 
Cricket  Club. 
Football  „ 
Hurling  „ 
Swimming  „ 

Barrow-in  -Furnace 
Bath  - 

Rifle  Club. 
Cricket  Club. 
Football  „ 

Football  Club 
Cricket  „ 
Swimming  „ 
Library. 

Christian  Association. 
Social  ileetings,  etc. 

Birkenhead  - 
Birmingham 

Blackburn  - 
Blackpool 

Cricket  Club. 
Football  „ 

Library. 

Linemen's  Class. 
Swimming  Club. 

Rifle  Club. 
Librarj'. 

Rifle  Club. 
Smmming  Club. 
Library, 
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Telegraph 
Messengers' 
Institute. 


Bolton  - 


Bournemouth 


Bradford 


Brighton 
Bristol  - 


Cambridge 


Cardiff 


Carlisle 


Cheltenham 


Chester 
Cork  - 

Coventry 
Croydon 

Derby  - 


Dublin 


Dundee 
Eastbourne 


Agencies  other  than  educational 
classes,  drill  and  employment 
register. 


Rifle  Club. 
Library. 

Recreation  Club. 
Gymnasium. 

Bible  Class  (Telegraph  Messengers' 

Christian  Association). 
Rifle  Club. 

Football  Club. 

Gymnasium. 

Library. 

Swimming  Club. 

Annual  Tea. 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 

Rifle  Club. 

Swimming  Club. 
Annual  Outing. 
Library. 
Rifle  Club. 

Drum  and  Fife  and  Bugle  Bands. 
Linemen's  Class. 

Boys  belong  to  Albert  Institute 
(Games,  Library,  Clubs,  Lec- 
tures, Gymnasium,  etc.). 

Gymnasium. 
Swimming  Club. 
Outings. 
Linemen's  Class. 
Band. 

Reading  Room. 


Library. 

Junior  Branch  of 
Boys'  Brigade. 

Holiday  Club. 
Library. 

Swimming  Club. 
Air  Rifle  Club. 
Recreation  Room. 
Savings  Bank. 


Library. 

Gymnasium. 
Library,  etc. 
Reading  Room. 

Boys'  Brigade. 
Library. 

Rifle  Club. 
Library. 

Gymnasium. 
Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Cricket  Club. 
Football  Club. 
Swimming  Club. 
Library. 

Linemen's  Class. 
Cadet  Corps. 

Ambulance  Class. 
Gymnasium. 
Football  Club. 
Periodicals. 
Lectures,  etc. 
Linemen's  Class. 
Excursions. 
Hurling. 

Swimming  Club. 
Gymnasium. 
Football  Club. 


Y.M.C.A.  and 


Telegraph 
Messengers' 
Institute. 


Edinburgh 


Exeter 


Folkestone 


Glasgow 


Gloucester  - 

Greenock 
Grimsby 

Halifax 

Hastings 

Huddersfield 

Hull  - 

Ipswich 
Leeds  - 


Leicester 


Limerick 
Lincoln 


Agencies  other  than  educational 
classes,  drill  and  employment 
register. 


Reading  Club. 
Entertainments. 
Library. 

Linemen's  Class. 
Temperance  Section. 
Rambles. 
Swimming  Club. 
Cycling 
Cricket 
Dining 
Golf 
Rifle 
Football 
Annual  Sports. 

(gymnasium. 

Periodicals. 

Library. 

Library. 

Swimming  Club. 

ASiliated  with  Local  Lads'  Club 
(including  Reading  Room  and 
Gymnasium). 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Swimming  Club. 
Dining  „ 
Rifle 

Football  „ 
Entertainments. 
Rambles. 
Linemen's  Class. 
Outings. 
Church  Parade. 

Library. 

Messengers  admitted  to  Member- 
ship of  Post  Office  Recreation 
Club  (Boating,  Cricket,  Football 
Swimming,  etc.) 

Rifle  Club. 

Periodicals. 
Library. 

Library. 
Gymnasium. 

Rifle  Club. 
Library. 

Library. 
Magazines. 

Cricket  Club. 
Football  „ 
Rifle 

Library. 

Swimming  Club. 
Football  „ 
Rifle 

Gymnasium. 
Periodicals. 
Linemen's  Class. 

Swimming  Club 
Rifle  „ 
Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Library. 

Bible  Class  (Telegraph  Messengers 

Christian  Association). 
Temperance  Society. 
Physical  Culture  Class. 

Recreation  Room. 

Boys  belonging  to  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  for  Indoor 
Recreation,  etc. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reyorts  of  the  Commission  to  the  ■pages  in  this  volume  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Telegragh 
Messengers' 
Institute. 


Liverpool 


Londonderry 

ISfanchester  (with 
branch  I n  s  t  i - 
tutes  at  Altrin- 
cham  and  Ashton 
under-Lyne.) 


Agencies  other  than  educational 
classes,  drill  and  employment 
register. 


Middlesbrough 


Newcastle  on-Tyne 


Newport  (Mon.) 


Northampton 
Norwich 

Nottingham  - 


Oldham 
Oxford  - 
Paisley  - 

Plymouth 
Portsmouth 


Swimming  Club. 
Football  „ 
Rifle 

Newspapers,  etc. 
Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Gymnasium. 
Linemen's  Class. 

Library. 

Gymnasium. 
Swimming  Club. 
Football  „ 
Cricket  „ 
Rifle 

Brass  Band 
Bugle  Band 
Social  Evenings. 
Library. 

Ambulance  Class. 
Sports. 

Signalling  Corps. 
Parades,  etc. 
Linemen's  Class 

Swimming  Club. 
Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Cricket  Club. 
Library. 
Indoor  Games. 

Periodicals  and  Games. 
Swimming  Club. 
Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Entertainments. 
Linemen's  Class. 
Football  Club. 
Cricket  Club. 
Rifle  Club. 
Holiday  Fund. 

Ambulance  Class. 

Gymnasium. 

Library. 

Periodicals  and  Games. 
Football  Club. 
Cricket  Club. 

Library. 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Games. 
Library,  etc. 
Rifle  Club. 

Gymnasium. 
Swimming  Club. 
Cricket  Club. 
Football  Club. 
Dining  Club. 
Rifle  Club. 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Linemen's  Class. 

Bible  Class  (Telegraph  Messen- 
gers' Christian  Society). 
Drawing  Class. 

Rifle  Club. 
Library. 

Boys'  Club  conducted  by  Under- 
graduates. 

Church  Parades. 
Swimming  Club. 
Gymnastic  Club. 
Library. 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Swimming  Club. 
Football  Club. 
Cricket  Club. 
First  Aid  Class. 

Periodicals,  Games,  etc. 
Recreation  Room. 
Swimming  Club. 
Rifle  Club. 


Telegraph 
Messengers' 
Institute. 


Preston 
Reading 

Richmond  (Surrey) 

Scarborough 
Sheffield 


Agencies  other  than  educational 
classes,  drill,  and  employment 
register. 


Shrewsbury  - 

Southampton 

Southport  - 

South  Shields 

Stockport 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Sunderland  - 

Swansea 


Tunbridge  Wells  - 

Warrington  - 
Waterford  - 
West  Hartlepool  - 

Wigan  -  -  - 
Wolverhampton  - 
Woolwich 

Worcester 
York  - 


Rifle  Club. 

Library  and  Magazines. 

Swimming  Club. 
Cricket  Club. 
Football  Club. 
Library. 

Brass  Band. 
Library. 
Athletic  Club. 
Recreation  Room, 
Entertainments. 

Gymnasium. 

Library. 

Reading  Room. 

Mutual  Improvement  Class. 

Library. 

Entertainments. 

Band. 

Papers  and  Periodicals. 
Cricket  Club. 
Football  „ 
Rifle 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Swimming  Club. 
Magazines,  etc. 

R:fle  Club. 

Library  and  Magazines. 
Games  (Outdoor  and  Indoor). 

Rifle  Club. 
Library. 

Library. 
Local  Clubs. 

Rifle  Club. 

Library. 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Lectures,  etc. 
Outings 
Rifle  Club. 

Band. 

Ambulance  Class. 
Magazine  Club. 
Swimming  „ 
Rifle 

Football  „ 
Cricket  „ 
Gymnasium. 
Temperance  Society. 
Library. 

Gymnasium. 
Library. 

Rifle  Club. 

Library. 

Drum  and  Fife  Band. 
Rifle  Club. 

Rifle  Club. 

Library. 

Library. 

Swimming  Club. 

Library. 

Magazines,  etc. 
Library. 
Cricket  Club. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Statement  showing,  as  regards  53  large  offices  (1)  the  number  of  Messengers  whose  services  bave  been 
discontinued  on  reaching  16  yeai's  of  age  during  three  years  prior  to  the  general  introduction  of  official  employment 
bureaux  (2)  the  degree  of  difficulty  they  experienced  in  obtaining  other  employment,  and  (3)  the  Official  assistance 
given  them  in  their  efforts  to  secure  outside  employment. 

Vide  p.p.  81  [24]  to  85  [28]. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Statement  showing  the  class  of  employment  obtained  by  509  of  the  Messengers  included  in  the  foregoing 
return  on  leaving  the  Post  Office  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 


Nature  of  Employment. 


Shop  Assistants  and  Errand  Boys  ■ 
Railway,  Tramway,  etc..  Employes  ■ 
Warehouse  Porters,  etc. 
Apprentices  to  Trades  - 
Clerks  and  Office  Boys  - 
Artisans  (in  Foundries,  etc.)  - 
Enlisted  in  Army  or  Navy 
Footmen  and  Page  Boys 
Weavers        .      .      .      -  . 
Labourers  and  Farm  Hands  - 
Sailors  (Mercantile) 
Shoemakers  -      -      -      -  • 
Joiners  -      -      -  - 
Plumbers      -      -      -      -  . 
Printers  -      -      -      -  - 


Number  of  Boys. 


126 
98 
32 
41 
30 
27 
17 
16 
15 
15 
11 
8 
11 
7 
9 


Nature  of  Employment. 


Bricklayers    -      -  - 

Painters  

Carmen  

Stonemasons  -  -  -  - 
Emigrated  .  .  -  . 
Gardeners  -  -  -  - 
Barmen  and  Billiard  Markers 

Waiters  

School  Teachers 

Chaufifeurs     -      -      .  . 

Lamplighters  -      -      -  - 

Tailors  

Blacksmiths  -      -      -  - 


Total  - 


Number  of  Boys. 


509 


Memorandum. — A  number  of  the  Messengers  referred  to  above  subsequently  enlisted. 


APPENDIX  D. 


Telegraph  Messengers'  Employment  Registers. 


The  following  Returns  cover  a  period  of  about  nine  months  following  the  date  of  the  general  introduction 

of  Employment  Registers. 


(June,  1907— March,  1908) 


Office  or 
Surveyor's 
District. 


a 


Birmingham  and 
District 


Bristol 


Cardiff 


101 


32 


16 


35 


32 


10 


c 

Number  of  Messengers 

ber  for  whom 
de  employmeni 
i  by  Departme 

excluded  or  removed 

it 

from  Registers. 

ber  of  na: 
d  on  Emp 
ters. 

ca 
'-2 
c3 

CO  . 

PI  b  S 

^   I-l  ^ 

use  they 
ound  em- 
nent  for 
selves. 

S  -g  pi 

Fori 
lacto 
condi 

Beca' 
hadf 
ployi 
them 

(-1  P 
be  > 

7-/)  ""^ 


O  |>>  O 

g  Q>  5 
op 


55 


71 


32 


12 


50 


0  (O 

§  S 

a)  y 


Remarks. 


Since  the  introduction  of 
the  Employment  Regis- 
ters the  boys  have  had 
more  opportunities  than 
previously  of  securing 
situations ;  but  they  have 
not  in  all  cases  accepted 
them,  as  the  wages  offered 
have,  in  some  instances, 
been  less  than  those 
which  the  boys  had  as 
Messengers. 

Applications  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Ex-Messengers 
far  exceed  supply. 
Majority  start  with  very 
fair  prospect,  and  now 
obtain  situations  as 
Junior  Clerks,  at  10s.  a 
week,  instead  of  drifting 
into  places  as  errand  boys, 
etc. 

The  two  Messengers  who 
left  before  obtaining 
situations  declined  out- 
side situations  which  had 
been  found  for  them,  and 
subsequently  obtained 
employment  of  a  satis- 
factory and  permanent 
nature. 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  thisjolume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  bracJcpf"- 
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OfiSce  or 
Surveyor's 
District. 


M 

a 

fX3  CD 


5  " 


Hull 


39  17 


a  1 3 

fe  o  p, 
o  gW 

O  =<H 


>1 

O 

a 
w 

o 


"S 

P  D 


Leeds 


Liverpool  and 
District  - 


Manchester  and 
District  - 


Newcastle  -  on  - 
T  y  n  e  and 
District  - 


Nottingham 


32 


184 


91 


29 


Sheffield 


Home  District 


Eastern  District 


17 


47 


26 


39 


Number  of  Messengers 
excluded  or  removed 
from  Registers. 


D  CL) 


o:  bp 

a  cS 

S  « 

O 


1^  -r)  . 

a  S-^- 

S  ID  m 


a 

O  T3 

Pi  ® 


a 

CI 
3 


^2 


Remarks. 


49 


52 


32 


94 


55 


13 


10 


118 


17 


25 


19 


27 


23 


18 


12 


17 


66 


14 


(Waiting, 
to  go  to: 
sea  as  an 
appren-j 
tice). 


27 


36 


62 


The  introduction   of  the 
Employment  Registers 
has,    to    some  extent, 
widened  the  range  of  em- 
ployment open  to  Ex- 
Mebsengers,  who  formerly 
found  situations  mainly 
on  the  Railways.  Among 
places  recently  obtained 
are  : — E  n  g  i  n  e  e  r  i  n  g  ; 
Clothing  Trade  ;  Hy- 
draulic Crane  ;   Porter  ; 
Labourer,  Tar  Distillery ; 
Tram  Conductor ;  Paper 
Cutter  ;  Storekeeper. 
The  situations  found  for 
the  boys  were  all  with 
reputable  firms,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  improvement  in  the 
class   of   situation  ob- 
tained, since  the  intro- 
duction of  Employment 
Registers,  is  considerable. 
Many  of  the  situations  ob- 
tained for  the  boys  with 
outside  firms  were  of  a 
better  class  than  those 
usually  obtained  by  the 
boys  themselves. 
A  statement*  showing  the 
class  of  employment  ob- 
tained is  attached.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  an 
improvement    is  mani- 
fested, many  good  offers 
having  had  to  be  refused 
owing  to  the  educational 
qualifications  demanded. 
All  the  boys  discharged  have 
prospect   of  permanent 
work  with  good  firms.  The 
Employment  Registers 
give  wider  field  of  choice, 
and  consequently  better 
opportunities  of  obtain- 
ing good  class  of  work. 
No  change  in  class  of  em- 
ployment obtained  since 
Employment  Registers 
were  introduced. 
Employment  obtained  by  14 
of  the  boys  is  as  folio  ws:~ 
4  Temporary  Postmen,  3 
Engineers,  1  Warehouse 
Boy,  2  Crane  Boys,2  Tele- 
phone Construction 
Hands,  1  Toolmaker,  1 
Clerk.   Doubtful  if  there 
has  been  any  improve- 
ment in  class  of  situation 
obtained,  but  probably 
less  time  is  wasted  in 
seeking  employment. 
Of  the  three  lads  still  unem- 
ployed, one  has  only  one 
arm  and  another  is  of  ex- 
ceptionally small  stature. 
The  towns  in  Home  Dis- 
trict are  small,  and  well 
paid   situations  scarce. 
The  Registers  are  not, 
theref  ore,of  much  service. 
The  introduction  of  the 
Employment  Registers 
has  had  but  little  effect 
in  securing  employment 
for  the  Messengers.  Only 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  the 
messengers  discharged 
since  the  Registers  were 
established  obtained  out- 
side employment  through 
their  assistance. 


429. 


*  See  page  229  [15a]. 
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Office  or 
Surveyor's 
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Remarks. 


Western  District 


127 


North  Eastern 


123 


North  Western 


North  Midland  - 


102 


127 


North  Wales 


139 


South  Eastern  - 


167 


South  Western  - 


142 


South  Midland  - 


South  Wales  - 


68 


Scotland 


Ireland 


London 


362 


263 


627 


25 


12 


33 


57 


33 


24 


19 


19 


27 


104 


54 


233 


66 


74 


40 


39 


58 


64 


77 


89 


44 


36 


212 


145 


413 


13 


29 


44 


33 


61 


55 


57 


31 


Totals 


3,012 


909 


1,778  158  856 


61 


36 


132 


73 


39 


22 


24 


23 


41 


54 


40 


18 


28 


98 


116 


180 


10 


14 


10 


10 


792 


53 


Not 
known. 
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The  Registers  are  useful  in 
the  larger  towns  where 
they  have  been  the  means 
of  improving  the  class  of 
situation  obtained  by  the 
Messengers,  but  they  are 
not  of  much  value  in  the 
smaller  towns. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Registers  have  improved 
the  class  of  employment 
obtained  by  the  Messen- 
gers, but  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  course  of 
time  they  will  prove  ol 
valuable  assistance. 

There  has  not  been  much 
improvement  in  the  class 
of  situation  obtained 
by  the  boys  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Em- 
ployment Registers. 

The  class  of  situation  ob- 
tained by  the  boys  is, 
generally  speaking,  good, 
and  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. It  is  not  thought 
that  the  introduction  of 
the  Registers  has  resulted 
in  a  better  class  of  situa- 
tion being  found  for  the 
Messengers. 

la  the  larger  towns  the 
Registers  secure  better 
class  of  employment  for 
the  Messengers,  but  are 
of  little  use  in  smaller 
ones  where  employment 
is  scarce. 

There  has  been  little,  if  any, 
appreciable  improvement 
in  the  class  of  situation 
obtained  by  the  Messen- 
gers since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Employment 
Registers. 

There  has,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  been  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  class 
of  situation  obtained  by 
the  boys,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  further 
improvement  in  future. 

The  Registers  have  not  been 
of  material  value  so  far 
as  this  District  is  con- 
cerned, probably  for  the 
reason  that  the  District  is 
not  a  manufacturing  one. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such 
suitable  employment 
would  have  been  found  in 
some  instances  were  it  not 
for  the  introduction  of  the 
Employment  Registers. 

There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  class  of  situation  has, 
in  some  instances,  im- 
proved since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Registers. 

The  introduction  of  the 
Registers  has  in  a  few 
of  the  large  towns  in- 
creased the  number  of 
situations  available  for 
deserving  boys. 

It  is  considered  that  the 
employment  found 
through  the  medium  of 
the  Department  comparer 
very  favourably  with 
that  obtained  by  some  of 
the  Messengers  through 
their  own  efforts. 


*  Excluding  the  number  in  London  which  cannot  be  ascertained. 


NOTE.—Eeferences  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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OP  TELEGRAPH  MESSENGERS, 


APPENDIX  E. 


MANCHESTER. 


Telegraph  Messengers  for  whom  outside  employment  has  been  found  by  the  Department. 


Initials  of  Messenger. 


C.  H.  P.  K. 
E.  E.  - 

B.  T.  - 

C.  C.  - 

C.  E.  O. 

E.  H.  - 

F.  C.  M. 

F.  W.  - 

G.  G.  - 
J.  K.  - 
.J.  W.  H. 

W.  J.  B. 

D.  P.  T. 

F.  P.  - 
O.  B.  - 

W.  B. 
P.  L.  - 
A.  H.  T. 

E.  H.  - 
T.  E.  B. 
S.M.  - 
L.  C.  - 
R.  J.  G.  L. 

G.  K.  - 
S.  R.  - 

H.  D.  - 
J.  P.  - 
KG.  - 

G.  E.  H. 
J'.O.  - 

A.  C.  H. 

B.  B.  - 
J.  E.  G. 
D.  W.  - 
T.  D.  - 
J.  F.  R. 

H.  T.  - 
A.  L.  - 
AV.  H.  B. 
J.  F.  B. 
A.  B.  - 
T.  R.  - 
H.  B.  - 
A.  B.  H. 
W.  D.  - 
J.  D.  - 
H.  W.  H. 

C.  B.  K. 
J.  L.  - 


Employment  secured  upon  leaving  the  Service. 


Lineman,  Engineering  Branch. 
Junior  Clerk  in  Warehouse. 
Packer. 

Junior  Clerk  in  Office. 


Lineman,  National  Telephone  Company. 

Junior  Clerk  in  Office. 

Lineman,  National  Telephone  Company. 

»  )i  »  >i 

Junior  Clerk  in  Office. 

Greaser,    Manchester    Corporation,  Electricity 
Department. 

Junior  Clerk  in  Office. 

Packer. 

Hospital  Porter. 

Greaser,    Manchester    Corporation,  Electricity 
Department. 

Junior  Clerk  in  Office. 

To  learn  a  trade. 

Packer. 

Junior  Clerk  in  Office. 

))  ))  M 

))  11  )J 

Packer. 


Porter  (Insurance  Company). 
Packer. 

Collector  for  (Automatic  Sweetmeat  Delivery 
Company). 

Packer. 
)> 

Junior  Clerk  in  Warehouse. 

)>        >>  )) 
Lineman,  Engineering  Branch. 
Coflfee  Roasting. 
Porter  in  Warehouse. 
Packer. 

To  learn  trade  (Electricity). 
Junior  Clerk  in  Office. 
Coffee  Roasting. 
Porter  (Insurance  Company). 
Junior  Clerk  in  Office. 

))        J)  I) 
Packer. 

Waggon  Building. 
Salesman  (Dental  Materials). 
Junior  Clerk  in  Office. 

»)        )>  )) 
Lineman,  Engineering  Department. 
Packer. 


Weekly  Wages 
obtained. 


s.  d. 
i2  0 

8  0 

12  0 

10  0 

10  0 

11  0 

10  0 

11  0 

11  0 

£20  per  annum. 
19  0 

8  0 

12  0 
8  0 

19  0 

8  0 

8  0 
H  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 

10  0 

11  0 
10  0 

12  0 
10  0 
12  0 

9  0 
12  0 

7  0 

7  0 

12  0 

10  0 

17  0 

14  0 

6  0 

9  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

9  0 

9  0 

10  0 

10  0 
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Birkenhead.  —The  Postmaster  finds  that  boys  who 
enter  other  occupations  direct  from  school  are  generally 
more  likely  to  obtain  permanent  and  more  skilled  em- 
ployment than  those  who  enter  as  messengers,  but  he 
attributes  this  largely  to  the  fact  that  boys  under  notice 
to  leave  and  their  parents  make  no  really  serious  efforts 
until  the  lads  actually  leave. 

Birmingham. — Local  experience  shows  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  boy's  employment  as  messenger  helps  him 
in  obtaining  outside  employment.  About  eighty  per 
cent  of  employers  regard  the  boys  as  suitable,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  consider  them  too  old.  The  ex-messen- 
gers seem  to  be  doing  as  well  as  their  brothers.  In  only 
two  out  of  twelve  cases  were  their  parents  of  the  decided 
opinion  that  the  boys'  chances  had  been  lessened  by  Post 
Office  employment. 

Blackburn. — On  the  whole,  his  having  had  Govern- 
ment employment  rather  helps  a  Blackburn  messenger 
to  obtain  a  situation  which,  in  some  instances,  is  a 
better  one  than  he  would  have  aimed  for  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  Brothers  of  ex-messengers  secure  no 
better  positions  than  the  messengers. 

Blackpool. — There  are  few  openings  in  Blackpool,  and 
a  lad's  employment  as  messenger  has,  therefore,  little 
bearing  on  the  class  of  situation  obtained  by  him.  They 
and  their  brothers  secure  similar  appointments. 

Bournemouth. — The  class  of  employment  obtained  by 
ex  messengers  is  practically  the  same  as  that  secured  by 
their  brothers. 

Bradford. — The  Postmaster's  experience  is  tliat  at 
offices  at  which  there  is  an  efficient  messengers'  institute, 
employment  as  messenger  is  of  material  advantage  to 
the  boy  in  obtaining  an  outside  appointment.  A  com- 
parison of  the  situations  held  by  ten  ex-messengers  and 
their  brothers  is  in  favour  of  the  messengers. 

Bristol. — Large  employers  in  trades  prefer  boys  of 
fourteen  direct  from  school.  Since  Official  Employment 
Bureau  started,  quality  of  employment  obtained  by  ex- 
messengers  has  much  improved,  and  the  boys  are  now 
securing  better  situations  than  their  brothers. 

Cardiff. — Traffic  Manager  of  Great  Western  Kailway 
says  he  finds  ex-messengers  more  intelligent  and  smarter 
than  untrained  lads  from  outside.  Parents  look  upon 
the  Post  Office  as  a  remunerative  opening  and  useful 
training-ground,  as  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  appli- 
cants, and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  two  or  three 
members  of  the  same  family  commence  their  careers  as 
telegraph  messengers. 

Carlisle.— fhe  parents  of  twenty  one  ex-messengers 
have  been  seen.  In  eight  cases  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  boys  were  smartened  and  improved  by  their 
employment  in  the  Post  Office,  and  in  ten  that  it  did 
them  no  harm.  Only  in  three  cases  were  they  of  the 
decided  opinion  that  the  lads' prospects  had  been  injured. 
The  ex-messengers  are  in  situations  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  their  brothers. 

Exeter. — Openings  are  few  at  Exeter,  and  employers 
prefer  boys  of  fourteen.  The  Postmaster  finds,  therefore, 
that  the  brother  of  the  ex-messenger  has  the  better 
chance  of  obtaining  employment  with  good  prospects. 

Gloticester. — The  Postmaster  thinks  that  a  lad's  em- 
ployment as  telegraph  messenger,  as  a  general  rule,  helps 
him  in  obtaining  outside  employment.  The  situations 
secured  are  similar  to  those  held  by  the  boys'  relations. 

Halifax.— hocal  employers  prefer  their  apprentices  to 
enter  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  recognise  the  improvement  in  discipline  and 
physique  which  follows  employment  as  messenger,  and 
these  lads  have,  therefore,  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment.  Of  eighteen  ex- messengers  twelve  entered 
skilled  trades. 

Leicester. —From  a,  return  furnished,  it  appears  that 
ex-messengers  obtain  situations  at  least  equal  to  those 
secured  by  their  brothers  and  the  Postmaster  points  out 
that,  while  in  the  Post  Offiaa  service,  the  lads'  earnings 


average  7s.  6d.  a  week,  or  more  than  they  would  receive 
elsewhere. 

Liverpool. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  employment 
register,  the  ex-messengers  have  obtained  rather  better 
situations  than  their  brothers.  The  Postmaster  considers 
that  the  training  the  boys  receive  in  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  value  of  the  certificate  of  good  character  given  to 
well-conducted  boys,  are  largely  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  local  employers  prefer  boys  of  fourteen.  He  finds 
the  messengers  and  their  parents  very  indififerent  to  the 
lads'  future  welfare. 

Norwich. — The  class  of  employment  secured  by  ex- 
messengers  at  Norwich  appears  to  be  somewhat  better 
than  that  obtained  by  their  brothers.  While  the  latter 
are  employed  as  errand  and  office  boys,  etc.,  the  former 
have  obtained  such  situations  as  electrical  mechanics, 
motor-car  drivers  and  mechanics,  clerks  and  salesmen, 
while  some  have  enlisted. 

Nottingham. — Local  opinion  is  that  employment  as 
messenger  has  no  effect  on  a  lad's  subsequent  career. 
From  a  return  furnished,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
messengers  are  in  somewhat  less  skilled  employment 
than  are  their  brothers. 

Oldham. — The  Postmaster  thinks  that  a  boy's  employ- 
ment as  messenger  helps  him  considerably  in  obtaining 
outside  employment,  and  that  he  is  much  improved  in 
physique  as  a  result  of  the  two  or  three  years'  outdoor 
life. 

Oxford. — Cases  are  remembered  at  Oxford  in  which 
the  fact  that  the  boys  served  in  the  Post  Office  led  to 
their  securing  good  positions  outside. 

Reading. — The  Postmaster  says  that,  as  far  as  he  can 
gather,  ex-messengers  have  received  preferential  treat- 
ment. The  Railway  Companies  have  been  eager  to 
employ  the  lads. 

Sheffield. — From  a  return  furnished  respecting  eleven 
ex-messengers  and  their  brothers,  it  would  seem  that 
employment  in  the  Post  Office  does  not  prejudice  the 
messengers'  careers,  as  the  situations  obtained  by  them 
are  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  their  brothers,  though 
neither  of  them  have  aimed  very  high. 

Southport. — The  Postmaster  considers  the  chances  of 
an  ex-messenger  securing  suitable  employment  to  be 
slightly  better  than  those  of  the  average  boy  of  the  same 
class.  That  service  in  the  Post  Office  is  not  regarded  as 
a  hindrance  by  the  parents  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
two,  three  and  even  four  brothers  of  the  same  families 
have  become  messengers. 

Stockport. — Manager  of  local  goods  department  of 
L.  &  N.  W.  Railway,  who  employs  a  number  of  ex- 
messengers  says  he  finds  them  "far  superior  to  boys 
obtained  from  the  outside  or  direct  from  school." 

Swansea. — A  comparison  of  the  situations  held  by 
ex-messengers  and  their  brothers  shows  that  the 
adva>ntage  lies,  generally  speaking,  with  the  messengers. 
The  status  of  a  telegraph  messenger,  his  discipline  and 
the  education  received  at  the  local  Messengers'  Institute, . 
give  him  a  better  chance  than  other  boys. 

Wigan. — The  Postmaster  thinks  that  employment  in 
the  Post  Office  gives  ex-messengers  an  advantage  when 
seeking  unskilled  occupations,  but  that  these  boys  are 
regarded  locally  as  too  old  to  learn  trades. 

Wolverhampton. — Local  enquiries  show  that  the  pros- 
pects of  messengers  in  after  life  are  not  adversely  affected 
by  their  employment  in  the  Post  Office.  Of  forty-four 
cases  investigated,  thirty-one  boys  were  found  to  be  in 
regular  employment,  with  as  good  prospects  and  renum- 
oration  as  they  could  reasonably  have  hoped  to  obtain 
had  they  not  entered  the  Post  Office. 

York. — Though  there  is  little  difference  in  the  class  of 
employment  obtained  by  ex-messengers  and  their 
brothers,  the  Postmaster  finds  that  the  messengers  are 
at  a  slight  disadvantage  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
as  their  brothers  have  about  two  years'  advantage  over 
them. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII.— Diocesan  Reports. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  bv 
Dr.  McVail.  ' 

M^ENDix  Vol.  XV.— Investigators'  Reports. — Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

-Appendix  Vol.  XVI.— Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism  bv 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XVII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Gut-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams.  ' 

-  Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.— Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemploymknt  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
•lackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Reevsal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock, 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Repurt  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
AND  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVI. — Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII.— Replies  op  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIII.— Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Lo^al 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX.— Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
'     appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland. 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXI.— Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIL— Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

R?port  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Ijabour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIIL— Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV.--List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  Oi-al  and  Non-oral  Witnesses. 
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